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XXI 


CAN DANTE’S INFERNO BE EXACTLY CHARTED? 


1. THE PROBLEM AND ITS ORIGIN 


Y his detailed account of his journey through Hell, Dante invited 

close attention from his readers. Factual-minded ones of a mathe- 
matical bias have become fascinated with the working out of the details 
as in a puzzle. In their zeal they have made diagrams to illustrate their 
views, such as appear in Giovanni Agnelli’s Topo-Cronografia del Viaggio 
Dantesco. These and other charts have been widely circulated. For in- 
stance, Dinsmore’s Aids to the Study of Dante gives those of Il Duca 
Michelangelo Caetani di Sermoneta.! Having seen such diagrams from 
our earliest knowledge of Dante, we take them for granted as showing 
his plan of the lower world. Even Croce, in La Poesia di Dante, admits 
some use in making charts of the physical topography of the poem, on 
the ground that ‘“‘quella struttura Dante la volle ed esegui, ed esiste nel 
suo libro” (p. 61). If it is in the book, it should be made clear. But what 
if it is not? 

There is reason to think that much that passes for Dante’s belongs 
to his commentators. For example, charts often show Jerusalem as di- 
rectly above the center of the largest circle of Hell. Where does Dante say 
this? There seems no doubt that he thought, as a matter of earthly ge- 
ography, that Jerusalem was in the center of the hemisphere of land. But 
this is very different from the assertion that the Holy City is on the axis 
of his imaginary Inferno. To assert that, one must know the size of that 
poetical Hell. One cannot say with Professor Grandgent, in his well- 
known edition, that its diameter “extends, apparently, from Italy to 
mid-Asia” (p. 4); there can be no such qualifications as apparently. If 

* This volume, though obviously intended for readers who do not use Italian, is men- 
tioned with approval by Professor Grandgent in the bibliography of his edition of the 


Comedy; it well deserves its nine printings totaling 3380 copies. It presumably has had cor- 
responding influence on American opinion. 
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Dante entered Hell at Lake Avernus, the diameter of the base of its cone 
must be twice the distance from Avernus to Jerusalem, but, as Professor 
Grandgent suggests, that diameter is not stated in the poem. It has been 
in part derived from details in the poem, but has also behind it certain 
assumptions taken as adequate by chartmakers, though not laid down 
by Dante. Such assumptions are that the poet never forgot, never revised 
without making all necessary alterations throughout the poem, never 
indulged in figurative language when dealing with topography; hence 
that the Comedy is minutely consistent, so that the slightest word bearing 
on the physical structure of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise can be taken 
as absolute in relation to any other word in any part of the poem, how- 
ever remote; moreover, it is assumed the poet always observed mathe- 
matical symmetry unless he specifically disclaimed it. So far as I have 
seen, the charts commonly, if not always, require such assumptions in 
addition to details furnished by Dante. If small things may be compared 
with great, these assumptions may be likened to those of the early Greeks, 
of whom Mr. Jaeger writes: 


Anaximander’s conception of the earth and the universe is a triumph of geo- 
metrical imagination. It is a visible symbol of the idea of proportion, which is 
deeply rooted in the thought and life of archaic man. Anaximander’s world is 
constructed on severely mathematical ratios. . .. The universe is . . . a complete 
sphere with the sun at its center. Not only the course of the sun but the courses 
of the stars and the moon are circular. The outermost circle is that of the sun, 
which is 27 times the diameter of the earth. . . . [Other instances follow.] 

The same mathematical tendency underlay the construction of the Ionian map 
of the world. ... Herodotus makes fun of the schematic structure of the old 
Ionian maps of the world, which showed the earth as round as if it had been 
turned on a lathe, and surrounded by the Ocean—which had never been seen by 
mortal eyes, at least on the east and north. It is an apt jest at the passion for 
constructing maps of the earth according to a priori geometrical assumptions 
(Paideia, pp. 155-156). 


Dante’s work does show signs of symmetry, such as the one hundred 
cantos, but at the same time he was writing a poem, and moreover a 
poem that is a dream, in which the normal laws of space and time do not 
hold. Except in a dream, how could he represent himself as getting 
through the globe of the Earth, with a diameter, he thought, of 6500 
miles, in little more than a day?? Given this initial improbability, what 
need we suppose factual? According to their temperaments and theories 
of poetry, critics will interpret the topography of the Jnferno as more or 
less regular; one who believes Dante committed to symmetry will see it 


? This initial impossibility was observed by Blanc (Vernon, Readings on Inferno 29.9, 
p. 459). 
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where others will see none. Yet even if it be granted that the assumptions 
just referred to are to some extent subjective, the details to which they 
are to be applied must be fairly evident. If the Inferno is to be thought 
exactly laid out, mathematical details presumably appear in its descrip- 
tion. 

Geometry, in either details or assumptions, is not prominent in the 
early commentators. Jacopo the son of the poet, Jacopo della Lana, the 
author of the Ottimo Commento, Boccaccio, Benvenuto da Imola, the 
Anonimo Fiorentino, all say only the most brief and obvious things on 
the topography of the Inferno. If the poet himself had left a tradition of 
a highly mathematical Inferno or if the age was deeply interested in it, 
would the commentators have neglected it altogether? While the silence 
of Boccaccio and the rest does not prove that they knew of no such inter- 
pretation, it is more than a hint that in the fourteenth century the In- 
ferno was not a geometrical problem for either Dante or his readers. 

The first appearance of the mathematical Inferno, so far as I know, 
isin the commentary of Landino, which appeared in 1471. Its description 
of Hell is attributed by its author to Antonio Manetti. Manetti’s own 
work, a Dialogo circa al sito, forma, et misure dello inferno di Dante 
Alighieri poeta excellentissimo, appeared after his death in 1506.* Perhaps 
his views changed after 1471; at any rate he makes some objection to 
Landino’s description of Hell. He must, however, have been thinking 
still more of the earlier commentators when he declared that the student 
of the structure of the Inferno must make use of arithmetic, geometry, 
and even astrology, and that he desires to bring to light the truth hidden 
for two hundred years. He would have been as dissatisfied with the 
artists as with the scholars. 

It seems likely that he knew the fresco by Nardo di Cione (formerly 
attributed to Andrea Orcagna) in Santa Maria Novella, usually taken 
as painted with Dante in mind; indeed could a Florentine have done such 
a thing without consciousness of Dante? Other representations of Hell 
may be cited, as those of Fra Angelico at St. Marks, Francesco Traini in 
the Campo Santo at Pisa,‘ and Taddeo di Bartolo in the Collegiate 


* This edition was published with the poem. The separate edition, of which I have used 
two copies, has neither place nor date; it may be of about 1510. 

G. Milanesi, Operette istorische di A. Manetti, p. xvii, tells of a codex of the Divine Comedy 
(Magliabecchiana Ms. Pal. 1 33), dated 1462, in Manetti s hand, which has some pen draw- 
ings to explain the architecture and fabric of the Inferno. 

Something on geometric explanations after Manetti is furnished by Giovanni Agnelli’s 
Topo-Cronografia del Viaggio Dantesco (Milano, 1891), and by W. W. Vernon’s Readings 
on the Inferno of Dante (London, 1906), 1, xxxviii. 

‘Millard Meiss, “The Problem of Francesco Traini, The Art Bulletin, xv (1933), 127- 
171. Bernhard Berenson, Pitture Italiene del Rinascimento, Milano, n.d., p. 499. 
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Church at San Gimignano. These, all somewhat Dantesque,® would have 
been unsatisfactory to Manetti as illustrations of the Inferno. 

Soon after the beginning of printing, then, a time when Manettj 
thought that in Florence “everything was commonly known and jp 
print, though once books cost a fortune” (p. 4v), nothing satisfactory to 
him on the structure of the Inferno was to be had. In other words, for q 
century and a half after Dante no one had pointed out the mathematica] 
relations Manetti believed in. 

It has been suggested to me that interest in the structure of the Inferno 
is now waning, and indeed some commentators even in the last century 
paid little attention to it. Yet there are those who hold to it; it does re- 
ceive attention in the teaching of Dante in our colleges. And indeed, if 
the charts tell the truth, a position at least as strong as that of Croce 
should be maintained. If, however, the charts do not illustrate the poetry, 
teachers and readers cannot too soon reject them, with all other excesses 
of over-literal comment. 


2. ANALYSIS OF THE INFERNO 


After more than four centuries of Manetti’s influence, a reader of the 
Inferno cannot easily free himself from the assumptions of the geometri- 
cians. Yet every reader should wish to know what is actually given by 
the poet, whetHer it be symmetry or asymmetry. Perhaps now the stu- 
dent can only ask continually: What interpretation is required in this 
passage? must it be geometrical? may it be geometrical? is some other 
interpretation possible? is some other probable? necessary? Admittedly, 
to read with a non-geometrical hypothesis in mind may lead to un- 
conventional results, even to those at the other extreme from excessive 
geometry. But no mean is likely to be found unless both extremes are 
before us. 

In the following analysis I aim to mention all exact topographic indi- 
cations supplied by Dante and to touch all passages where such notices 
would be welcome to chart-makers, even though nothing definite is 
actually given. What the poet himself says on structure is obviously to be 
accepted. 

Every reader knows that the Inferno, as Boccaccio says, is a great pit 
descending to the center of the earth, with terraces at various places 
on the slope.® Since the terraces form parts of circles that gird the abyss 


5 How Dantesque is debatable. Perhaps, like the Inferno, they owe something to the 
mosaics of the Baptistery in Florence. See Ernest H. Wilkins, “Dante and the Mosaics of 
his Bel San Giovanni,” Speculum, 11 (1927), 1-10. 

* Comento alla “Divina Commedia” (Bari, 1918), e.g., Proemio, lect. 1 (vol. 1, p. 124); 
lect. 35 (vol. 3, pp. 8, 9). The genuineness of the first passage is questioned. 
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(4.24), the shape of Hell as a whole is that of an inverted cone with steps 
on its sides. 

Dante and Virgil pass into Hell through a gate in the mountain side 
(1.31, 61; 3.11). No indication is given of its place and there is no sugges- 
tion of descent as they enter. Ere long they see a great river (3.71),the 
Acheron, over which Charon takes them. This river is in a plain (3.130), 
apparently a spacious one. Dante next finds himself on the verge of the 
deep valley (4.10) of Hell, and he and his companion descend to the First 
Circle. Walking not far (4.67) through the crowd of shades, they meet 
the great poets, whom they accompany until they reach a castle encircled 
by seven walls and encompassed by a beautiful little stream; passing 
through seven gates they come to a meadow. Having seen the wise men 
of this world, they go by a different path to the descent to the Second Cir- 
cle, smaller in circumference (5.2). In this Second Circle there is more 
effect of space than in the First; a great crowd are borne about by the 
hurricane or are flying like cranes. Dante falls fainting and when he re- 
covers is in the Third Circle. Whether that is on a lower level we are 
not told. The place has its own atmosphere, but otherwise there is no 
suggestion of size. At the edge of the valley (6.112) is the descent to the 
Fourth Circle. 

In spite of Pluto, the travelers make their way down the bank (7.17),7 
to find the avaricious and the prodigal engaged in what is called a ring- 
dance or a dizzy dance. The sinners, pushing great stones before them, 
move around a circle until they meet; then they turn and move back 
around their half circle until they meet again, to repeat the process. 
The numbers here are greater than elsewhere (in Hell?). It is to be 
noted that the word cerchio, that used commonly for the circles of the 
terraces, is applied to the paths in which the dance goes on. Does this 
imply that the sinners go around the Fourth Circle of Hell, as Landino 
thinks?* Obviously anything can happen in a dream, but if Dante has 
any thought of consistency, the sinners must move many miles between 
each meeting, and the Circle must be of breadth sufficient to accommo- 
date the multitude who push their rocks. The smallest estimate I have 
seen for the circumference of this circle is 440 miles; other estimates rise 


? The word lacca in 7. 16 is sometimes explained as ditch. The Anonimo Fiorentino calls 
attention to its meaning part “della coscia da lato dell’ animale,’”’ and so “la costa del 
monte” (Commento alla “Divina Commedia” d’anonimo Fiorentino del secolo XIV (Bologna, 
1866], p. 188). It is tempting to call it haunch, as a figure for the projection on the side of 
the cone of Hell made by the circle. In any case Jacca seems to be a synonym for cerchio 
that rimes properly. 

* Dante, con l’espositioni di Christoforo Landino (Venetia, 1576), p. 41, on Canto 7. 


This is also the opinion of Jacopo della Lana (Commento (Bologna, 1866], p. 171, on 
Canto 7), 
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into thousands. At the same time the circles of the dancers are small 
enough to let Dante see the whole process; in other words this Circle for 
the purposes of the poet must suddenly become smaller than the smallest 
of the bolge of Malebolge, lower down where the cone of Hell is much 
diminished (30.86). The alternative is that the whole Fourth Circle is 
not used and that the word cerchio applies only to the circle or circles 
suitable for dancers; then the plain would be thought of as covered by a 
multitude, all of whom are engaged in the dance, perhaps in many small 
rings.® If Dante does mean the whole Fourth Circle to come under our 
view, this would seem to be the only instance of such an intention. It 
may be suggested that here and elsewhere in his dream Dante is gifted 
with superhuman powers of vision; there seems, however, to be no evi- 
dence of it. 

Crossing this Circle, the poets pass near a fountain and descend the 
slope to the Fifth Circle, where is a marsh, the Styx, made by the waters 
pouring down from the fountain. Around this and at the foot of the 
bank, they make a circuit toward a distant tower. A boat appears, to take 
the travelers across the marsh. While in the boat Dante hears a sound, 
which he learns is the wail of the great crowd in the city of Dis, of which 
only the tower has been visible because of the mist and the distance 
(8.5). As they draw nearer, the mosques of the city can be seen. Then, 
after a long circuit, passing deep ditches of fortification, they come to the 
gate, but are refused entrance. As they wait, Virgil explains that the 
marsh girdles the city around (9.32). Then an angel comes over the 
swamp and opens the gate without hindrance. The poets then enter, thus 
passing from the Fifth to the Sixth Circle. Here, it must be observed, the 
two Circles are on a level, so that no descent is required. 

Within the wall Dante sees ‘‘ad ogni man grande campagna” (9.110), 
filled with sepulchres glowing with flames, where the citizens dwell in 
tombs instead of houses. Between the tombs and the lofty city-walls with 
their galleries, as though in a space left vacant between wall and houses 
for convenience in defence, the poets go to the right (9.132). This is the 
first reference to direction other than downward. After conversations 
with sinners, they turn to the left and strike through the midst of the plain 
along a path leading to a valley whence issues a terrible stench. The path 
ends on the verge of a bank formed by great rocks in a circle. Pausing 
there, Virgil explains the remainder of the Inferno, contrasting the sinners 
below them with those above them and outside the walls of the city of 
Dis. The city apparently includes within its round wall all the Inferno 

9 The comment of the Anonimo Fiorentino runs: “Vanno costoro a percuotersi per uno 


camino fatto a modo d’uno cerchio, a dimostrare che queste loro peni sieno eterni” (pp. 
184-185). Botticelli’s drawing of this circle shows stones rolled in various directions. 
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below it. Acheron is then a circular moat extending entirely around the 
Sixth Circle, though our attention is fixed on the part Dante sees and 
nothing is actually said about the rest of the Circle; only one gate of 
entrance is mentioned.” It is difficult to see any function for the wall of 
the city except as a boundary fence, since no sinner above can wish to 
come into lower Hell and, as the action of the Angel who admits the poets 
shows, the forces of Heaven cannot be kept out. Though in the Sixth 
Circle itself the city is considered to include all the rest of Hell, it is not 
so spoken of later; its city-like function operates here alone, and the 
intention is a parody of a city on earth. 

When the poets come to the edge of the Sixth Circle they are obliged 
to go much farther before they can descend. The way down is more diffi- 
cult and longer than any of the previous descents (11.1; 12.2, 28), indeed 
like going down a mountain. While still on the slope, they look at the 
River of Blood bent into a bow to embrace all the plain, as a stream may 
be seen from a high hill. A centaur guides them up the river, which con- 
tinually becomes more shallow until they can cross where it is ankle-deep. 
He says that further still, at no great distance (12.130), it is again much 
deeper. What Dante presents here is the river flowing through a flat valley 
and now shallow, now deep. He is interested in only as much of it as can 
be viewed from the hill. The word arco (12.52) suggests, however, the 
symmetrical encircling of all Hell below, if the line 


come quella che tutto il piano abbraccia (12.53) 


refers to the remainder of the Circle or of the Inferno, and is not merely a 
figure from an earthly river. Here, as elsewhere in passages mentioning 
their curvature, the Circles must be imagined so small that the curve is 
plain to the eye, if Hell is geometrical. That hardly indicates a diameter 
of hundreds of miles. However that may be, there is no poetic reason why 
Dante cannot change the suggested size of Hell from line to line as suits 
his purpose. 

From the bank of the river the travelers go into the pathless wood 
where harpies dwell. As they talk with one of the souls, two others come 
up pursued by a great pack of dogs. At the edge of the wood is a plain 
of burning sand, around which the dolorous wood is a garland, as is the 
evil ditch for the wood. When taken with previous references to the circle, 
the word garland evidently relates to the complete circles made by River 
of Blood and forest. At the same time, this canto includes a passage that 
both reinforces the symmetrical interpretation and lessens it. Across the 
fiery plain passes a stream whose water, as coming from Phlegeton above, 


* The singular and the plural of porta, used indifferently, seems to refer to but one open- 
ing through the walls, and but one tower, as for a gate, is alluded to. 
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is red. Its waves subdue the flames so that its course gives a passage across 
the burning sands. After he has been told that this stream descends from 
the upper world, Dante asks why it has not before been seen, and learns 
that even though, as they have been going downward, they have been 
bearing far to the left, they have not completed a revolution around the 
cone of Hell, 


per che, se cosa n’apparisce nuova, 
Non dee addur maraviglia al tuo volto (14.128-9). 


If the Circles had been passed through at other points, other novelties 
might have appeared. 

The plain is evidently extensive, since they go along the bank of the 
stream until they are out of sight of the wood and then enough farther 
for some hundred lines of converse; the noise of the waterfall becomes 
audible; as they draw nearer it is so loud that if they had spoken they 
could not have been heard. In spite of this, we are told of conversation 
between Dante and Virgil, and Dante and the usurers. 

Getting on Geryon’s back, the two are carried down for a great but 
unspecified distance, like that on which a falcon descends through a 
hundred rings. Seemingly it is greater than the descent down the hill to 
the plain of Phlegeton; at least Geryon makes it more impressive, but, if 
one is to be factual, the monster may have been employed because of the 
sheerness of the cliff rather than its mere height. They go so far as to lose 
sight of the circling wall of Malebolge; at least Dante says: 

vidi spenta 
Ogni veduta fuor che della fera (17.113-4). 


A realist may speculate on whether Dante made out the plan of Male- 
bolge from Geryon’s back or whether he learned it later. At any rate, at 
the bottom of the cliff, the landscape is a very large and deep pit; the 
space between the cliff and the pit is divided into ten concentric valleys 
resembling the moats that encircle a well-fortified castle; just as such 
moats are crossed by bridges, so the valleys are bridged by crags or 
scogli which begin at the cliff. These bridges are not, however, draw- 
bridges, but solid and high arched (18.111; 21.3, 108, etc.). 

Is there a single scoglio or line of bridges from the circumference to the 
center, or are there a number of such lines at intervals, like the spokes of 
a wheel? If the central pit is like a city, it would have more than one en- 
trance; if like a castle (castelli in 18.11 seems to mean castles) it probably 
would have but one. Yet the comparison surely must not be pressed too 
hard. There is but one instance of scoglio in the plural (18.16); other crags 
crossing the ditches are mentioned only by the lying devils (21.111, 125; 
23.140). The plural in 18.16 may be accounted for as referring to the 
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nine bridges (one for each valley except the sixth), since ponte and arco 
seem to be used interchangeably with scoglio. The early commentators 
seem to think of but a single line of bridges." The poem says that the 
scoglio where it leaves the cerchia of Malebolge is higher than the embank- 
ment (18.70); after that the effect is of a series of bridges, each one leaving 
the level of a bank, rising in the middle (18.102) to a colmo (19.128), and 
then going down to the bank again. Yet it can hardly be proved that 
whenever Dante uses the word scoglio he does not have in mind the series 
rather than the single bridges; sasso (23.134) clearly refers to one series 
of bridges as a unit. 

The only instance that might be clear is amusingly ambiguous or even 
may be said to make against the notion that scoglio may mean one single 
bridge of the series, as will now appear. There is some increase in the 
difficulty of crossing the successive bridges. That over bolgia 4 is sconcio 
ed erto (19.131), that over bolgia 5 is duro (21.43), that over bolgia 6 is lack- 
ing, that over bolgia 7 is 


ronchioso, stretto e malagevole, 
Ed erto pit assai che quel di pria (24.62-3), 


and that over bolgia 8 is so difficult that the hand must aid the foot in 
climbing to the summit of the bridge’s arch (26.18). If Dante had this 
series in mind, quel in the quotation must refer to the bridge over bolgia 


5.2 But according to the usua! theory, the poets have shifted from one 


1 This seems true of the O/timo Commento, which promises a figure, unhappily not in 
the codex. 

The Anonimo Fiorentino also contemplates but one scoglio: “Rende similitudine, come 
molti fossi uno innanzi all’ altro cingono uno castello, cosi quelli cerchietti, era l’uno 
innanzi all’ altro, et come i ponticelli sono sopra i fossi per poter passare, cos? uno scoglio 
si movea che attraversa quegli cerchietti infino al pozzo; et in quella schiena dove questo 
scoglio si parte dalla ripa, dice |’Auttore ch’egli lascia Gerione” (Canto 18, pp. 405-406). 
This is confirmed by Canto 21, pp. 466-467, and Canto 23: “‘Ch’é uno scoglio che ricide i 
fossi et fa ponte dall’ uno all’ altro fosso, salvo che in questo presente é rotto, et giace per 
modo che, come che malagevolmente, pure per su vi si pud ire” (p. 497). 

Benvenuto da Imola seems equally clear: “Imaginare et finge tibi in mente tua unum 
castellum rotundum in magna planitie campestri, quod habet circa se plures et plures 
fossas, et juxta portam castelli a ripa infima incipit una volta pontis, quae cooperit primam 
fossam usque ad secundam ripam; et ita secunda volta incipit a secunda ripa, et cooperit 
secundam fossam usque ad iertiam ripam; et ita de omnibus usque ad decem; ita quod sint 
decem arcus contigui successive unus post alium, et tamen sit totus unus pons rectus” (Co- 
mentum super Dantis Comoediam (Florence, 1887], on Canto 18, p. 3). Cf. also Canto 21, 
p. 117; Canto 23, p. 184. 

* Is it possible to suggest that Dante originally had a bridge over bolgia 6 and revised 
it out, but did not change these succeeding references? Benvenuto da Imola makes quel 
di pria apply to bridge 6, and explains erto assai as meaning that bridge 7 “qui erat integer, 
rat altior.” Vernon accepts Scartazzini’s opinion that the comparison is between two of 
the lines of bridges, or bridgeways, from the outer wall of Malebolge to the seventh bolgia. 
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series of bridges to another; according to such an interpretation, gue] 
must refer to the scoglio, in the sense of entire series of bridges, that the 
travelers have left. 

There is one other difficulty. When the poets have crossed the tenth 
bolgia, they are said to have come to the last bank of the “‘lungo scoglio” 
(29.53). It is tempting to make this apply to the long way from tht 
point back to the encircling cliff of Malebolge, neglecting the breax at 
bolgia 6. But if the poets have traveled on two scogli, the length will go 
back only to the sixth ditch. Or, another possibility, we later learn that 
bolgia 10 is half a mile wide (30.87), a long bridge in Dante’s time. Were 
some of the earlier bolge narrower? 

The notion that there is a fixed number of scogli, or so many that we 
must suppose that “‘they all converge, like the spokes of a wheel, upon 
the pozzo, at the edge of which they stop,’ is connected with the word 
raccogli (18.18), which seems to mean that the pozzo “gathers in” the 
scogli. This notion that an empty space “collects” crags was acceptable 
to Lorigfellow; to me it seems very odd. Something different is hinted by 
Torraca’s note: “Raccogli: raccoglie, per la rima. Tronca i ponticelli il 
pozzo, al quale vanno a finire tutti.” Raccogli is a rime-word, perhaps 
one of those of which the writer of the Ottimo Commento said: 


Io, scittore, udii dire a Dante che mai rima nol trasse a dire altro che quello 
ch’aveva in suo proponimento, ma ch’elli molte e spesse volte facea li vocaboli 
dire nelle sue rime altro che quello ch’erano appo gli altri dicitori usati di sprimere 
(Inferno 10.85). 


So here he may be intending to say that the pozzo cuts off and ends the 
‘“jungo scoglio,” or scogli, and not that it gathers them in.” 

The assumption of ten scogli appears first, so far as I know, in the com- 
mentary of Alessandro Vellutello, 1544 (Fig. 1). W. W. Vernon, accepting 
the number as ten, writes: ‘‘Blanc remarks that we have no intimation 
from Dante as to how many series of bridges there were, but from the 
number of fosses we may infer that there were ten” (Readings, Canto 


13 Benvenuto da Imola calls it pons generalis, Canto 23, vol. 2, p. 184. 
4 Professor Grandgent’s note on 18.18. 
16 Professor Grandgent’s note ends with the words “at the edge of which they stop.” 
In his explanation of raccogli in this passage Tommaseo writes: “ivi finiscon il corso 
loro” (Dizionario [Torino, 1924], vol. 6, p. 13). 
Cf. the following: 
Sordello ed elli indietro si raccolse (Purg. 8.62). 
Quantunque debil freno a mezzo il corso 
animoso destrier spesso raccolga (Orlando Furioso 11.1). 
Ove pende da selvagge rupi 
Cava spelonca, raccogliemmo i passi (Gerusal. Lib. 8.41). 
Tommaseo in his Dizionario explains the last verb in the last passage as fermarli, arrés- 
tarli. 
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18, p. 40). He also says: “‘Philalethes thinks there would be ten, as there 
are ten Bolge” (Canto 23, p. 246, note). Obviously this is not a very se- 
cure foundation. Vernon and Dinsmore, indeed, reproduce a chart by 
the Duke of Sermoneta in which there are but nine scogli. Even Manetti, 
with all his geometry, shows but one line of bridges in his plate of Male- 
bolge (Fig. 2), as does Botticelli in his drawing of the Inferno. 

This discussion of the number of the scogli is not intended to assert 
that there cannot be more than one. It is intended to show that Dante’s 
says nothing about more than two at the most and that he gives no 
authority for the belief in a fixed number, as ten, regularly laid out. 

From this discussion of the number of bridges, I return to Malebolge 
as a whole. The size of this round place shut in by cliffs is not given, 
though a considerable extent seems implied in the word valleys (18.9) 
applied to what are also called ditches (18.17). The first ditch is perhaps 
not very wide; at least the poets seem to get across its bridge soon 
(18.100), though there is nothing definite. Its bank is apparently narrow, 
since it makes a cross with the bridge and the spalle of the next bridge 
seem to be reached at once. The bottom of the second ditch is so dark 
because of rising vapor that it can be seen only from the center of the 
bridge. The depth is not too great to prevent Dante from recognizing the 
befouled sinners below and talking with them. From the center of the 
next bridge he sees the simoniacs upside down in their pouches in the 
earth. Since they can hardly be spoken with except when near at hand, 
Virgil carries Dante down the bank and then back when the interview is 
finished. There is no indication except the carrying itself that the climb 
is very great or hard (cf. 24.24, 79). The fourth bolgia, crossed by a rough 
bridge, is perhaps wide; at least it is called a vallon or, literally, big valley, 
without further indication of size (19.133; 20.7). Enough time is taken in 
passing to the middle of the next bridge to give the poets a chance to 
talk of things the “‘commedia cantar non cura.” The fifth bolgia, called 
a fessura (21.4), as though in contrast with a vallon, is a river of pitch, 
so narrow that the demons, attempting to rescue their fallen comrade, 
work from both sides of the river (22.146-9). The bridge itself is called 
“little” (21.70), as though the bolgia were not wide.’* It evidently is 


*W. W. Vernon’s note on ponticelli is as follows: “I have translated this ‘narrow 
bridges.’ If one adopts Vellutello’s view that the valleys were half a mile, or a mile, broad, 
oa a. not well say that they were traversed by little bridges” (Readings, Canto 18, 
st. 15), 

P. H. Wicksteed, finding the happenings at the fourth and fifth bolge so numerous and 
therefore so time-consuming “as to constitute a serious difficulty” in his attempt to explain 
the chronology of the Inferno, writes: “In mitigation of the difficulty, however, it may be 
noted that the Sth bolgia, like some at least of the others, appears to be very narrow, 
mil.145-50” (The Inferno, in The Temple Classics [London, 1906], p. 397). 
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raised from the edge of the bank, since the devils are under it (21.46, 
70), and Virgil reaches them by going to the end of the high-arche 
bridge (21.3), where it comes down to the level of the bank (21.64), 

The sixth bridge is broken; we are not told whether the poets could see 
that it was lacking. If this embankment is like the second (18.100), they 
would be close to the beginning of the rise of the sixth bridge from the 
level of the bank. They go to the left along the bank itself. When they 
are pursued by the devils, Virgil takes Dante in his arms and slides down 
the bank into the sixth bolgia, where they turn to the left “ancor pure” 
(23.68). Here Virgil asks about an exit “on the right hand” (23.129). 
The word right is commonly taken to indicate the other side of the valley, 
It seems also possible that it is opposed to the turn to the left made on 
entering this bolgia. Catalano, the sinner who replies, speaks of “yp 
sasso”’ that crosses all the big valleys but is broken down at this one; its 
ruins give a place to climb up the bank. He does not direct the travelers 
to either right or left. Virgil reflects a little and then says that the devil 
of the preceding bolgia had lied to him. Vernon comments on this: “They 
learn that there is in very truth another bridge, just where Malacoda 
told them they would find it, but that (as he had not told them) it is 
broken down” (Canto 23, p. 246). This, however, is not the opinion of 
Benvenuto da Imola, who remarks: ‘‘Malacoda.. . dixerat quod non 
poterat ulterius iri per scopulum, et quod erat alius scopulus viam faciens, 
quod erat penitus falsum” (Canto 23, p. 185). His word penitus excludes 
even a broken bridge. But Catalano speaks of only one bridge. May the 
lie, then, be in saying that there is another bridge, when in truth there 
is not? Such was the interpretation of the Anonimo Fiorentino: 


Malacoda ... insegnd... in altre parte pid innanzi trover ebbono un altro 
ponte et questo non era vero, come sara loro detto per quelli frati bolognesi che 
trovarono (che i diavoli per loro natura sono bugiardi); ma era vero che quello 
scoglio che facea ponte era in gid piegato per modo che, bene che fosse malagevole, 
pure vi si potea passare su per quello sesto arco, overo ponte (Canto 21, pp. 
466-467). 


At least Dante does not write that Virgil climbs up a ruined bridge to the 
left. If the two poets do continue to the left, they must (23.119) tread on 
Caiphas and his associates, but we are not told that they do. If they do 
not, they must turn back to the right and resume their course along the 
line of bridges on which they set out. Such a return is assumed by Ben- 
venuto da Imola in explaining the answer of Fra Catalano: “Hic autor 
ponit responsionem istius fratris ad quaesitum Virgilii, qui docet ipsam 
viam veram per quam debent ire, et reducit eos ad viam rectam 4 qua 


17 Ts Virgil trying to get back to the route he followed in his former visit to Hell (9.22-30) 
when the bridge was yet unbroken? 
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recesserant pravo consilio Malacaudae” (Canto 23, p. 184). Landino, 
gho like Manetti thinks of but one line of bridges, emphasizes the right 
turn of the poets, who, “‘essendo volti a sinistra, quando entrarono, dove- 
ano all’uscire, volgere a destra” (p. 117 v).!* It seems that we are not 
obliged to suppose that the poets go on to another line of bridges. 

The travelers have a hard climb out of the sixth valley, even though, 
because of the slope of Malebolge toward the center, the bank is lower 
than the one they slid down. Crossing the seventh bridge, they come to 
the eighth embankment, whence they observe the sinners. The eighth 
bolgia has applied to it the words ‘“‘La gola del fossa,” as though it were 
of small size. It is not too deep for Dante to hear what Ulysses says. 

In the ninth bolgia there are figures for the size of the valley, since Vir- 
gil says it extended twenty-two miles (29.9). Yet the bridge over it is 
called a “little bridge” (29.25). Coming to the last bolgia the poets cross 
and move to the left along the bank. Here Maestro Adamo tells them that 
the ditch is eleven miles in circuit and not less than half a mile across 
(30.86-7). The relation of this length to the twenty-two just before has 
struck commentators. In his note on the passage, Torraca explains that 
from the two figures no conclusion can be drawn on the size of the Inferno, 
for if each of the ten bolge is twice the length of its predecessor, the first 
would be 5632 miles, or well toward the diameter of the earth according to 
Dante. Manetti saw the absurdity of this and refuted it (p. 14v),!® yet it 
isin the fourth edition of Scartazzini’s Divina Commedia. Manetti sug- 
gested adding eleven miles to each outer ditch; his theory, making the 
outer bolgia 110 miles, is followed by Toynbee in his Dante Dictionary. 
These figures, eleven and twenty-two, are convenient for chart-makers; - 
being the only exact measurements of Hell, they give a starting point for 
awhole in proportion. But are we obliged to take them literally? Dante 
is lingering over the sowers of discord in the ninth bolgia, and Virgil, 
wishing to hurry him on, tells him that the number of sinners there is 
too large for the time they have. May the twenty-two (29.9) be a way of 
expressing great size for the valley and great number for the sinners? 
The eleven and the half mile or more of the next bolgia are even more open 
to suspicion when interpreted factually, especially in their connection 
with two round numbers. Maestro Adamo says: 

S’io fossi pur di tanto ancor leggiero, 
ch’io potessi in cent’ anni andare un’ oncia, 
io sarei messo gia per lo sentiero, 

"Possibly it strengthens this possibility that various commentators admit a loop in 
the course at 9.134; a little one is also indicated at 17.43, 78. 

Botticelli’s drawing for Inferno 23 shows the poets sliding down the bank and, after 
turning to the right, going along the base of the bank in a direction opposite to the one 


they had followed while on its top; they tread on the crucified sinners. 
* It isin the early Ottimo Commento (Canto 29, line 4). 
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cercando lui tra questa gente sconcia, 
con tutto ch’ ella volge undici miglia, 
e men d’un mezzo di traverso non ci ha (30.82-87). 


So great is the desire for revenge of this motionless sinner! It seems that 
the first purpose of the twenty-two, the eleven, and the half, is to give 
vigor to his statement, not to explain the size of the pit. Yet it is probably 
extreme to say that the only purpose of the numbers, including the hun. 
dred and the one, is vividness; twenty-two and eleven are unusual choices 
for such a purpose, and their relation to each other seems not accidental, 
So striking are these numbers after the upper part of Malebolge has been 
described without them that one wonders if they remain from an earlier 
plan in which the sizes of all the valleys were told. If the poet wished to 
give the size of the entire pit, it seems that he would put it with the 
account of its shape, when the poets enter (18.1-18), rather than leave it 
until so late. In any case, we are not told that the upper valleys and banks 
are wider or narrower or of the same width as the last two, or that they 
bear any mathematical relation to them. 

Leaving the last embankment, Dante and Virgil go some distance to- 
ward the center before the giants of the next circle can be made out. 
Perhaps there is some inconsistency here, for the description in Canto 18, 
line 18, seems not to allow for land between the embankment of the tenth 
bolgia and the pit itself. 

The size of Nimrod can be reckoned. Hidden up to the waist by the 
bank, he rises above it thirty spans to the cloak buckle, and three tall 
Frisians could not reach his hair; his face is as large as the pine cone of 
St. Peter’s (31.58). Apparently his height is about seventy feet. Ephialtes 
and Briareus are larger than he. Still more powerful, it seems, is Antaeus, 
for with his aid the giants would have overcome the gods. Dante says 
that he rises above the bank ‘‘ben cinq’ alle senza la testa” (31.113), but 
commentators have been so puzzled by the alla that, as perhaps Dante 
intended, this monster’s height is not clear. The comparison with Gari- 
senda (31.136), now 163 feet high and higher in Dante’s time, suggests 
enormous size. When he puts the two poets into the pit, they are “assai 
piu bassi” than his feet (32.17); the depth of the pit is even less definite 
than the height of the giant. Dante does not suggest that the measure- 
ments of the giants are to be used in deducing the size of other parts of 
the Inferno. 

The number of these giants is not given. Though but six are named, and 
Botticelli in his illustrations gives no more, the comparison used hints 
that the reader is to imagine others: 


Come in sulla cerchia tonda 
Montereggion di torri si corona; 
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Cosi la proda che il pozzo circonda 
Torreggiavan di mezza la persona 
Gli orribili giganti (31.40—44). 


Montereggione is now crowned with fourteen towers. The Ottimo Com- 
mento says that ‘‘nel circuito delle sue mura ha quasi ad ogni cinquanta 
braccia una torre, non avendone in mezzo o per lo castello alcuna”’ (on 
Canto 31, line 40).?° 

At the center of Hell is Lucifer, so large that Dante writes: 


Pit con un gigante io mi convengo, 
Che i giganti non fan con le sue braccia (34.30-31). 


Does this carry us back to the dimensions of Nimrod given two cantos 
earlier? Toynbee assumes that it does, indicating in his Dante Dictionary 
that the height of Lucifer is therefore about 840 yards; he omits, however, 
the uncertainty introduced by Dante’s word piz, which might make a 
great difference. Is it not possible that the poet’s intention is not more 
definite than Milton’s was when he wrote of Satan’s spear 


to equal which the tallest Pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great Ammiral, were but a wand (Paradise Lost I. 292-294) 


Dante’s own height is definite; a wand has limits, not longer than a 
fishing-rod or shorter than a scepter. The timber to be used for the mast 
of a great ship can be measured; we have the approximate height of 
Nimrod, if he be Dante’s standard. Milton does not imitate the vagueness 
of the Italian’s pi2. Did Dante wish an effect more definite than that of 
tremendous size? 

Virgil later climbs down and then up, by clinging to the hair that 
covers Satan’s body; the length of the climb is not given, though it is 
enough to tire Virgil (34.83). In his last explanation to Dante, he applies 
the word picciola to the disc making the other face of the Giudecca 
(34.116); even though “‘very little,” that disc is large enough to surround 
Satan’s body. 

In the foregoing analysis I have attempted to indicate all notes of exact 
dimension in Dante’s text.”! It is evident that there are few. Can one con- 


* This seems to be correct. The fortress does not now give the full Dantesque effect, 
since the towers have been lowered (L. V. Bertarelli, Toscana {Milano, 1935], p. 381). 

*T have not included passages in the other cantiche sometimes interpreted as bearing on 
the Inferno. 

Incidentally, it should be remarked that the topography of the Mount of Purgatory has 
been dealt with in somewhat the same mathematical way as that of Hell (Agnelli, Topo- 
Cronografia, pp. 52-57, 87-88, tables 6-9). The more extreme conclusions, in spite of their 
absurdity, are still not without influence. Professor Grandgent, though not troubling to 
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clude that the commentators of the first century and a half said so little 
about the geometry of the Inferno because they saw no reason for it jp 
the text? If Boccaccio and the others did not find geometry, and, more 
important, if in the present day we can still read without finding much, 
must we suppose that there is much to find? Do not the refinements of 
geometric structure appear to have been produced by the zeal of literal. 
minded commentators?” 


3. “DANTESQUE QUESTIONS” 


It appears, then, that the data for a maker of charts who sticks to the 
word of Dante are not good. What is the size of Hell? We may have the 
length of two of the valleys of Malebolge and the breadth of one, but 
that does not tell the size of the cone higher up. Is the diameter of the 
first circle a thousand miles, two thousand, three thousand? What is the 
size of any of the terraces? They seem to give plenty of room for what- 
ever Dante wishes to put there, as there is plenty of room in the under. 
ground realm of Morgana the Fairy for any adventures Boiardo relates 
of Orlando, but we have no measurements of any sort. The length of the 
descents is not specified; in fact we are uncertain whether there is one 
between Circle Two and Circle Three. 

In the Seventh Circle (14.127) we are told that Dante and Virgil have 
gone always to the left but have not yet passed entirely around the cone 
of Hell, though they have gone molto. Have they gone 63/100 of the dis- 
tance, as Scartazzini thought? Have they covered about the same dis- 
tance in each Circle, or has it been proportionate to the depth they have 
reached, or has it varied from Circle to Circle? Do they ever complete a 
revolution? Do they more than complete one? What is to go to the left? 
Does it mean to go down spirally with the right side higher? How far do 
they go around Malebolge? How many lines of bridges are there across 
the valleys of Malebolge? Are there big valleys and little bridges? Is the 
highest valley more than five thousand miles in circuit, or only more than 
a hundred? 

In addition to these matters mentioned in the poem, there are some 
not mentioned that the chart-maker must know. The circles are not uni- 
form throughout, since each one is apparently cut by a stream flowing 





present them, obviously intended to protect readers against them when in his edition he 
wrote: “There is no reason to believe that he [i.e., Dante] regarded as it enormously higher 
than a real mountain might be” (p. 318). 

* The extent to which factual truth hidden in a poem can be brought to light by later 
research is an important problem for students of literature. Perhaps it appears most often, 
as for Dante and Spenser, in the supposed discovery of cryptic references to contemporary 
affairs. 
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in or out of Acheron, Styx, Phlegeton, and Cocytus, though this is but 
once set forth (14.121-38). At one place part of a bank is broken (12.36). 
The River of Blood varies in depth. The reader can take what is given 
him and need not trouble himself about other parts of any circle, but the 
chart-maker can hardly avoid asking to what extent the circles are alike 
throughout. 

If these problems are disposed of, there are still others which can be 
solved only in the light of Dante’s method. One of them is the extent to 
which he intended, and by his methods of composing and revising se- 
cured, consistency from one passage to another. Was he so literal that he 
never allowed the wish for vividness to lead him into saying something 
inconsistent with what he had said in some other passage? For example, 
three parts of hell have punishments marked out as especially repulsive: 
the gluttons on the filthy ground, the angry in the stinking marsh, and 
the flatterers immersed in filth “che dagli uman privati parea mosso”’ 
(18.114). Of the first Dante says that no penalty is so spiacente (6.48). 
Did he carefully weigh this in comparison with the other two? To take a 
topographical example, Dante when he is crossing the Styx sees the 
mosques of the city of Dis in the distance. When the poets are actually 
within the city, however, they see only tombs. Were there mosques that 
are mentioned but once, or was Dante interested in the distant prospect 
of a city, which he discarded for something else when its purpose had 
been served? The wall of the city of Dis encircles all lower Hell, yet 
Dante’s approach over the marsh is so handled that the effect is like 
that of nearing a limited city over an extensive lake; any thought of 
circular shape is for the time abandoned. It may be recalled that in the 
first circle there is a limited space, the nobile castello (4.106) with its walls 
and moat, entered through its seven gates but left per alira via, with no 
more mention of the seven walls of the castello. Perhaps this informal 
departure is like that when, leaving the walls of the city of Dis, the poets 
go “per un sentier ch’ ad una valle fiede” (10.135). Apparently some at- 
tempt is made to reconcile the city with the circles of Hell in the account 
of the distribution of sinners, when Dante asks why thoce assigned to the 
upper Inferno are not dentro la cittd roggia (11.73). But after this there is 
no further suggestion that the two travelers are in a city, and the reader 
can and does forget it. The aerial journey on Geryon’s back is so surely 
not a procedure for a city that Dante can hardly have intended it to fit 
with a conception of Dis as including all of Hell that lies within its cir- 
cular wall. 

There is also the question how literally or figuratively passages are to 
be taken. We are once told that as the poets go down they move pure a 
Sinistra (14.126). Since once before that they have been said to go alla 
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man destra (9.132), some have understood that they turn to the right 
and bear down the slope to the left. But somebody has found an allegorj. 
cal significance in sinistra and destra, and believes that therefore they 
turn normally to the sinister or worse side in going down; the single tur 
to the right takes them among sinners less terrible than before.” Why, if 
the left means the worse, it should not apply to the going down from one 
circle to another rather than to direction within a circle seems not to 
have occurred to the allegorist. 

Why it did not occur to him is perhaps indicated by another question 
to be asked here. How far does Dante preserve symmetry frori one part 
of his poem to another? In Malebolge the poets are more than once said 
to go the left. In upper Hell there is one movement to the right (9. 132), 
Are we to assume that this must be an exception to a movement which is 
necessarily like that in lower Hell? Is the reference to right turns in 
Purgatory (22.122) a good argument for left turns in Hell? This and vari- 
ous other explanations imply that Dante demanded of his readers a 
knowledge of the entire poem before any part of it is read, that the In- 
ferno is not plain in itself but that we must know the Purgatorio to inter- 
pret it. Upper Hell is not plain until we read that the ninth part of Male- 
bolge is twenty-two miles in circuit. He who is so unlucky as to begin 
reading without a chart before him must keep his doubts all suspended, 
ready to settle them when the key passages appear. Or it may be put 
that only the second reading of the Commedia counts. It is often true 
that a narrative artist composes or revises late parts of his work before 
he does early ones;* through a fault of memory he then may fail to make 
an early passage clear. But the end of this irregular order of composition 
or revision is to make the work move properly from the beginning for 
the reader. If anything is to be omitted for explanation suo loco (18.6), 
the reader, expected to wait for the right place, is given all he needs for the 
time being. 

4. DRAWING IS NOT POETRY 


This method of giving one thing after another is of the nature of narra- 
tive. Many cantos must often intervene between two things that may be 
related, so that the reader’s memory is called on. Herein the poet has 
advantages as well as disadvantages over the painter, who must put 
everything before us at once, even though with varied emphasis. Since 
his plan of Hell extends through thirty-two cantos, Dante can give the 
effect of Dis as a city, and put the suggestion of complete circles at such 


*% Giovanni Agnelli, Topo-chronografia del viaggio Dantesco (Milano, 1891), p. 65. é 
* For exposition of this see Josephine Waters Bennett, The Evolution of “The Fae 
Queene” (Chicago, 1942). 
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a distance that the notion of a wall about all of Hell is not emphatic for 
us. But Nardo di Cione, giving Hell entire in one view, makes the uni- 
form wall of the city of Dis circle all of lower Hell. A concept that is 
noble and striking in Dante is, as an illustration, absurd in a painting 
that shows so obvious an enclosure of a city that is not a city. Botticelli 
has caught Dante’s suggestion and shown what a draughtsman can do, in 
his illustration of the gate of the city of Dis (Fig. 3). He gives part of 
one circle outside the city and the circling walls with a little of the area 
within them, but nothing of the vast pit of Hell; in fact his circle is too 
small to hold it. He indicates only the one gate-tower that Dante de- 
scribes. The picture is an excellent illustration of the poet’s purpose for 
the time being; it attains it by leaving most of Hell out entirely, as the 
poet does when he is dealing directly with the city. But Dante still has 
the rest of Hell in his poem, whereas Botticelli does not have the rest in 
his drawing, nor can the others of the series be fitted with it to form the 
whole. When Botticelli does give Hell as a whole, in his first drawing, his 
city of Dis is again not that of Dante’s experience, divorced from the 
other circles, but is a mere wall with many towers surrounding a narrow 
plateau and a great pit.% The towers are virtually uniform, each with 
flames rising from its summit (9.36), as Dante describes the one. Nardo 
represents three towers, each with a gate; the central tower shows the 
three Furies; the other two have devils standing on their summits. Ma- 
netti shows five towers, with a gate in the central one only (Fig. 5), vellu- 
tello four (Fig. 6). 

In their feeling for Dante, Botticelli and Blake are often real inter- 
preters, sympathetic commentators. Yet Botticelli and Blake and Nardo 
as artists in the réle of book-illustrator do not wholly subject themselves 
to any poet.% In looking at their work we pass, and should pass, from 
Dante to Sandro, from poetry to drawing. The different medium has its 
inalienable rights. Nardo, whether he set out to illustrate Dante or not, 
does not altogether do so in his frescoes in Santa Maria Novella; the 
nature of the space he had to fill made its demands, so that the various 
types of sinner appear in spaces on the same level, instead of one beneath 
another. Botticelli may or may not have supposed that the ditches of 
Malebolge were half a mile or more in width, but when he was to draw 


* Botticelli is also sometimes overcome by the spirit of diagram in his representation 
of details. His Geryon waits for passengers at the top of a shaft so confined that he might 
plump straight down it but could hardly soar like a falcon (17.127) in a space so vast that 
= does not see the walls of Malebolge but only the beast on which he rides (17.113). 

Fig. 4. 

* On illustrations of poetry see Rensselaer Lee, “Ut Pictura Poesis,” in The Art Bulletin, 

xm (1940), 197-269. 
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them he showed them some fifteen feet wide, so that in two instances 
(cantos 18 and 29) two bolge go comfortably into one plate. The painter, 
too, is for the moment forced to be definite as the poet is not. Readers 
may quarrel over whether Dante and Virgil came down the right bank 
or the left bank of the stream flowing through the desert of the violent 
against God, but Botticelli is obliged to choose one bank or the other, and 
in his three drawings he takes the right bank (Fig. 4). Did he do so be- 
cause he decided that it was what Dante intended? Did he know of any 
debate? Was he influenced primarily by the demands of his own designs? 

Poets have illustrated their own writings. Dante, so he tells us, once 
drew an angel; perhaps he could have drawn pictures to accompany his 
poem, or rather to form one work with it. Only in such circumstances 
can the work of a designer be wholly fitting. Otherwise, however excellent 
it may be, it is a work of art other than the poem and not to be substi- 
tuted for it. Essentially, the poem must carry itself by means of its own 
medium of words. 

Even a great painter, then, when he illustrates a poem, gives us some- 
thing that, though good in itself, is likely to interpose between us and 
the poem. The mere chart-maker has nothing to offer for himself and 
can defend his work only as commentary. Yet if the chart is exact in 
matters that Dante has left uncertain, it is not correct. A drawing of the 
Inferno, if for a moment it may aid the reader, can do so only when it 
gives no more than the general relation of the parts; it should be so ob- 
viously unmeasured that it cannot be taken as the one and only figure 
of a lower world that is in truth without exactness.”” The hasty sketch 
soon to be thrown aside may be helpful, but the chart that gives clarity 
to what poetry leaves in shadow is pernicious. It is not the poet’s but the 
geometrician’s, shows not Dante’s Inferno but Manetti’s. 

ALLAN H. GI1BERT 

Duke University 


27 This may be illustrated from Professor Grandgent’s edition (1933). He writes: “Be- 
tween ll. 126 and 127, Dante seems to skip the whole journey between the centre of the 
earth and the outlet opposite the one where he entered. We are not told the nature of the 
passage beyond Satan’s feet: whether it is a winding corridor, a vast conical cavity similar 
to an inverted Hell, or a big cylindrical hole” (On Inf. 34.127). In other words, the nature 
of the passage is entirely unknown. Yet in the chart there is represented a ‘‘Winding Pas- 
sage from Hell to Purgatory” (p. vii), with no accompanying suggestion that this is one of 
at least three possibilities in a matter of which Dante says nothing. Obviously Professor 
Grandgent did not intend this chart to be taken as exact. 
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XXII 


THE DATE AND REVISION OF CHAUCER’S 
KNIGHT’S TALE 


ROFESSOR TATLOCK’S analysis of the date at which the Knight’s 

Tale was adapted for its place in the Canterbury collection and the 
amount of alteration which Chaucer effected when placing it there has 
been accepted by all scholars who have concerned themselves with 
Chaucerian chronology. Tatlock suggested that the second paragraph 
and the last line of the Tale (i.e., lines 875-892 and 3108) were inserted 
to fit the story into its context, but maintained that elsewhere he found 
“not the least indication of adaptation or alteration.’! Then he corcluded 
—because of the belief that the General Prologue was composed in 
1387—that the Knight’s Tale was put into its present position “about 
1388-90.’? So widely accepted has Tatlock’s theory become that in their 
editions of Chaucer both Professor Manly and Professor Robinson record 
itas a common belief that the ““Palamon and Arcite” (mentioned in the 
Prologue to the LGW) is substantially the same as the Knight’s Tale as 
we now have it.’ I wish to present some evidence, however, which sug- 
gests that the Knight’s Tale was revised for the Canterbury collection 
not earlier than the middle of 1390, and to suggest that there was more 
revision made in the poem than has heretofore been supposed. 

Part of the evidence for this later date is found in lines 2461-62 
(italicized below) of the Knight’s Tale, wherein the planet Saturn, listing 
the ills he causes among mankind, says: 

Myn is the drenchyng in the see so wan; 

Myn is the prison in the derke cote; 

Myn is the stranglyng and hangyng by the throte, 
The murmure and the cherles rebellyng, 

The groynynge, and the pryvee empoysonyng; 

I do vengeance and pleyn correccioun, 

Whil I dwelle in the signe of the leoun. 

Myn is the ruyne of the hye halles, 

The fallynge of the toures and of the walles 
Upon the mynour or the carpenter. 

I slow Sampsoun, shakynge the piler; 

And myne be the maladyes colde, 

The derke tresons, and the castes olde; 

My lookyng is the fader of pestilence. (2456-69) 


1J.S. P. Tatlock, The Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works (Chaucer Society, 
London, 1907), p. 66. Cf. W. J. Wager, “The So-called Prologue to the Knights Tale,” 
MLN, t (1935), 296-307, who substantiates Tatlock’s suggestion. 2 Op. cit., p. 83. 

* The Canterbury Tales, ed. J. M. Manly (New York, 1928), pp. 539-540; The Complete 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Cambridge, 1933), pp. 770-771. 

‘These lines have no counterpart in Chaucer’s source, the Teseide. All citations are 
from Robinson’s edition. 
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With the exception of Saturn’s “vengeance” and “pleyn correccioun” jp 
the sign of Leo, all these Saturnine dispensations (drownings, imprison. 
ments, hangings, suffocations, popular complaints, poisonings, ruination 
of buildings, falling walls, cold infirmities, treasons, old commodities, 
and pestilence) have been traced by various scholars to authoritative 
astrological textbooks.5 Professor Curry has even cited Guido Bonatus 
as follows: 


If Saturn be in the fixed signs [Leo, Taurus, Scorpio, Aquarius], he is powerful 
in producing destitution and death for those born upon the earth. But in Leo he 
is stronger, hardier, and more persistent than in the other signs.® 


Chaucer is therefore justified in attributing some particular malignancy 
to Saturn in Leo. But one notices that Bonatus’ judgment is not at all 
what Chaucer says. And although I have checked the astrology texts of 
Albumasar, Alchabitius, Albohazen Haly, Claudius Ptolemy, and Bo- 
natus—all authoritative ones which Chaucer might have known—as well 
as a host of Renaissance astrologers who copied in large measure their 
mediaeval predecessors, I do not find in any of them that “vengeance” 
and “‘correccioun” are epithets applicable to Saturn’s influence.’ In fact, 
only in Bonatus do I find that Saturn is more malignant in Leo than in 


5 Cf. W. C. Curry, Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences (New York, 1926), 128-130; 
Mark H. Liddell, Chaucer (New York, 1901, 1932), 171-172; who cite Alchabitius, Al- 
bumasar, Albohazen Haly, Guido Bonatus, and Claudius Ptolemy. Almost all these dis- 
pensations of Saturn are found in Francisco Junctinus’ very scholarly compendium entitled 
Speculum Astrologiae (Basle, 1581), 1, 477-479. 

6 Op. cit., p. 129. Cf. also Skeat (v, 88), although I believe the value of Skeat’s note on 
this line is dubious. He cites the 66th Aphorism in Hermetis A phorismorum Liber: “Terri- 
bilia mala operatur Leo cum malis; auget enim eorum malitiam.”” My copy of Hermes (in 
Francisco Junctinus Speculum Astrologiae [Basle, 1582], 1, 842) has Caput Draconis in- 
stead of Leo; and an investigation of Renaissance texts on astrology reveals that the sym- 
bol ($.) for Leo is identical with that for the Caput Draconis. I believe that Skeat, examin- 
ing acopy of Hermes containing the symbol rather than the word, thus misread his text; 
for the expression “Leo cum malis” (“Leo with the evil planets”) does not make sense, 
whereas “Caput Draconis cum malis’’ does. 

7 See Introductorium in astronomiam Albumasaris abalachi octo continens libros partiales 
(Venetiis, 1489), sig. h3v; Albumasar de magnis coniunctionibus annorum revolutionibus ac 
eorum profectionibus octo continens tractatus (Venetiis, 1489), sigs. C6r, C8r, Hiv-H2r, 
H3v, K4v, K7v, Liv, L6v, O3r; Alchabitius, Libellus ysagogicus ...(Venetiis, 1482), 
sigs. a6v, b3r—b4r; Albohazen Haly filius Abenragel, Liber complectus in iudiciis stellarum 
(Venetiis, 1485), fols. 2-4, 64-65, 96-96, 101, 103, 135-136, 140, 143; Claudius Ptolemy, 
Tetrabiblos sive Quadripartitum ed. Melancthon (Basle, 1553; cf. also Ashmand’s trans., 
London, 1822), Bk. 11, ch. ix; Bk. 111, ch. xviii; Bk. 1v, ch. ix; Guido Bonatus, Tractatus 
astrologicus (Venice, 1491), sigs. {5r-f7r, m1v, J5r-v, Kir-K3r, CC4r. Cf. also Junctinus, 
op. cit., 1, 842, 1051, 1216, 1297, and esp. 1175 ff. and 1188 ff.; Jerome Cardan, Opera Omnia 
(Lyons, 1663), v, 374 ff. (The last two authors draw largely upon the mediaeval astrologers, 
and cite their authorities.) 
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other signs.* At any rate, Chaucer is reporting no commonplace astro- 
logical notion that one might read about in astrological textbooks; and 
we may strongly suspect that he is here alluding to some happening or 
happenings in current affairs which were attributed by his contemporaries 
(or by him) to the astral influence of Saturn in the Lion. 

Now Saturn, which makes a complete revolution in approximately 
thirty years and therefore remains in each sign of the zodiac about 23 
years, was actually in the sign of Leo between July, 1387, and August, 
1389. Calculations based on planetary tables® give the following positions 
of Saturn in 1387-1389: 


March 20, 1387 21° 31’ Cancer 


July 1, 1387 0° 06’ Leo 

July 20, 1387 2° 30’ Leo 

October 20, 1387 11° 48’ Leo 

November 20, 1387 12° 24’ Leo Retrograde 
December 20, 1387 11° 19’ Leo Retrograde 
January 15, 1388 9° 36’ Leo Retrograde 
February 4, 1388 7° 50’ Leo Retrograde 
March 20, 1388 5° 37’ Leo Retrograde 
April 15, 1388 5° 53’ Leo Direct 
May 1, 1388 6° 30’ Leo 

July i, 1388 12° 08’ Leo 

September 7, 1388 20° 31’ Leo 

July 12, 1389 25° 15’ Leo 

August 15, 1389 29° 26’ Leo 


September 1, 1389 


1° 46’ Virgo 





The data given in this table show that Saturn entered the sign of Leo on 
or shortly before July 1, 1387, and that it left this sign on or shortly after 
August 15, 1389. It is also clearly shown that early in November, 1387, 
the planet began to retrograde, and that its motion did not become direct 
until the end of March 1388—the particular significance of which we shall 
see anon. 

All the astrologers maintain that the generally malignant planets— 
Saturn and Mars—are particularly evil when their motion is retrograde. 
Says Albumasar: 


* Scorpio seems to be the most malignant sign Saturn can be in, although his position 
anywhere is generally conducive to evil. 

* For these calculations I have used the directions and tables in Dr. Paul V. Neuge- 
bauer’s Tafeln sur Astronomischen Chronologie (Leipzig, 1912), vol. 11, recommended to 
me by the Director of the Nautical Almanack at the United States Naval Observatory. 
The (geocentric) positions in true longitude I have changed to positions in the zodiac; 
e.g., the sign Cancer occupies the space of 90°-120° of the zodiac; Leo occupies 120°-150°, 
etc.; Neugebauer’s tables give the position of Saturn on July 20, 1387, to be 122°30’, which 
Irecord accordingly as 2°30’ in Leo. The dates are according to the Julian calendar. 
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Si Saturnus fuerit retrogradus [in Aries, Leo, or Sagittarius] erit remissius illo et 
vehementius eo in tempore cum vehementi hominum angustia et malo que 
accidet eis coniter.... Si [Saturnus] fuerit retrogradus signo Leonis significat 
corruptionem aeris et mortalitatem et vehementiam ventorum calidorum ip 
diebus venenosis.!° 

And Albohazen Haly, more specfic than Bonatus, writes that Saturn is 
powerful and particularly evil in the first ‘“face’’ (i.e., the first ten de- 
grees) of Leo: 

Prima facies leonis est saturni: et est complete forme et é crudelitatis malifici- 
orum et violentiarum sustinendi labores: audacie ac libidinis.... Quando 
Saturnus est... in prima facie leonis ostendit potentiam et fortitudinem: ac 
tollerantiam: diligit dolos et timores. In secunda facie demonstrat legem: et 
sua peccata deplorat. In tertia facie est pauper vilipensus et timorosus." 

We may assume, therefore, that the astrologers were unusually pessimis- 
tic in their general predictions for the period between December, 1387, 
and April, 1388, when Saturn was actually retrograde in the first face of 
the Lion.” 

Observing the record of affairs in England during this period when 
Saturn was in the Lion, we find that the most outstanding current 
events may decidedly be called instances of “‘vengeance” and “‘pleyn cor- 
reccioun”’; and knowing as we now do the prevalence of astrology in 
Chaucer’s day and of the prognostications that were then bandied 
about,!* we may be sure that among many people the train of these events 
was blamed upon the state of the heavens at the time. With this in mind, 
let us examine briefly the affairs of Chaucer and his England during this 
period. 

All Chaucerian scholars are aware of the innumerable instances of 
Chaucer’s official and royal favor as well as his familiar relations with 
various members of the court circle, and admit that Chaucer was at least 
on the periphery of the circle of great ones in the realm.‘ Miss Galway 
has recently gone so far as to suppose Chaucer the king’s favorite com- 


10 Op. cit., sigs. C8v, H3v. Albohazen Haly (op. cit., p. 140r) concurs: “Quando satur- 
nus... fuerit retrogradus significat defectum hominis boni: et augmentum hominis 
mali.” 

1 Op. cit., pp. 2r, 4r. Cf. Bonatus (op. cit., sig. Kiv): “Si Saturnus fuerit in leone... 
fuerit retrogradus significat gravitates venturas ex accidentibus que venient hominibus et 
que prolongabuntur et erunt duribiles. Si autem fuerit directus significat levitatem eorum.” 

12 For a bibliographical reference to some of the published astrological prognostications 
undoubtedly bandied about during this time, I have searched in vian through Lynn Thorn- 
dike’s History of Magic and Experimental Science, 6 vols., and his Catalogue of Incipits 
of Mediaeval Scientific Writings in Latin (Cambridge, 1937). Thorndike lists innumerable 
prognostications for other periods in the fourteenth century, but none for the 1380's. 

13 Cf. Lynn Thorndike, History, 111, chs. 20, 21, 34, et passim. 

14 Cf. Manly, op. cit , pp. 3-44; Robinson, of. cit., pp. xv—-xxiv. 
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moner.5 Now toward 1386, the nineteen-year-old king’s youthful mis- 
management of the government and the royal prerogative as well as his 
wild extravagances with the money supplied him by Sir Nicholas Brem- 
ber and other wealthy merchants of London raised the ire of the nobles 
of the realm, and particularly the wrath of the king’s three uncles: John 
of Gaunt (Duke of Lancaster), Thomas of Woodstock, and Edmund of 
Langley.* Although in 1385 Richard created the youngest two of these 
kinsmen respectively the Duke of Gloucester and the Duke of York, 
these honors were doubtless mere stratagems to offset Richard’s unprece- 
dented favors and appointments to his personal friends and advisers. 
In July, 1386, John of Gaunt—the peace-making arbiter in quarrels be- 
tween Richard and the other nobles—went to war in Spain and left his 
brothers to cope with their royal nephew’s folly as best they could. In 
the meantime the self-seeking Gloucester, with the aid of the Earl of 
Arundel and other nobles, succeeded in creating a powerful political 
faction, in inciting the populace, and in packing parliament with their 
adherents. Parliament then refused to vote Richard subsidies until his 
chosen chancellor, Michael de la Pole, and his chosen treasurer, Walter 
Skirlaw, were removed from office. By the end of 1386 Richard was forced 
to submit to the dismissal of his chief officers and to the appointment of a 
Council of Regency under the leadership of Gloucester, whose avowed 
object was to inquire into and amend Richard’s affairs. 

By the middle of 1387, when Saturn entered the sign of Leo, Richard 
and his dismissed favorites—Michael de la Pole, Robert de Vere, Sir 
Simon Burley, Chief Justice Robert Tressilian, Sir Alexander Neville, 
Sir Nicholas Brember, and others—were vainly attempting to raise forces 
either to assert the royal prerogative by force or to protect themselves 
against further depredations of the Gloucester faction. Finally reconiz- 
ing as fruitess their efforts at organized resistance, de la Pole and de Vere 
and Tressilian fled to save themselves. De Vere succeeded in collecting 
a small army, but on December 20, 1387 (just after Saturn began his 
baleful retrograde motion in Leo), Gloucester’s formidable host routed 
de Vere’s weak-hearted soldiers near Oxford. On December 26, Glouces- 
ter marched on London and virtually imprisoned Richard in the Tower. 
Almost all the king’s friends and officers at Westminister whom Glouces- 
ter did not arrest and imprison he banished from court.'’? Then he 


* Margaret Galway, ‘“‘Geoffrey Chaucer, J. P. and M. P.,” MLR, xxxvi (1941), 1-36. 
* Cf. Raphael Holinshed’s Chronicles (1802 ed.), 11, 775 ff.; John Froissart’s Chronicles, 
trans. Thomas Johnes (New York, 1849), pp. 428-429, 440 ff.; Sir Charles Oman, The 
History of England, 1377-1485 (New York, 1930), chs. rv, v. Cf. also Galway, op. cit., and 
Florence R. Scott, “Chaucer and the Parliament of 1386,” Speculum, xvi (1943), 80-86. 
" Cf. especially Holinshed, op. cit., p. 793. 
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summoned Parliament for February 3, 1388, and spread abroad politica] 
advice intended to purge Parliament completely of any adherents of the 
king. Parliament met and, dominated by Gloucester, proceeded to carry 
out a series of “judicial murders.’* Before Saturn’s motion ceased to 
retrograde at the end of March, the Gloucester faction had impeached 
and sentenced to death Michael de la Pole and Robert de Vere (both of 
whom had fled); and by June had actually executed Sir Simon Burley, 
Sir Robert Tressilian, Sir Nicholas Brember, Sir James Berners, Sir John 
Salisbury, and a number of less exalted persons (including Thomas Usk) 
“whose only crime was that they had been busy and faithful servants of 
the king.’”® Is it not likely that astrological-minded folk attributed this 
debacle to the influence of malignant Saturn retrograde in the first face 
of the sign of the Lion? 

The king’s officers impeached or otherwise removed were, of course, 
replaced by the favorites in the Gloucester faction.?® Gloucester himself 
appropriated the lands and goods of de Vere; and—though declaiming 
throughout the purge the impoverishment of the treasury and the press- 
ing need for economy—Gloucester persuaded Parliament to grant him 
and four other members of the faction the fabulous sum of £20,000 for 
their good services in delivering the kingdom.” It must have become evi- 
dent to discerning persons, then and there, that the Gloucester faction 
was one of essential selfishness and hollow patriotism, and that Glouces- 
ter’s behavior in behalf of the realm was nothing less than diabolical, 
political “‘vengeance.”” 

Of Chaucer’s relations with the Gloucester faction we know next to 
nothing. We may notice, however, that in 1386 the Council of Regency’s 
first important inquiry into Richard’s affairs was into the collection of 
the wool tax; and although we remain uninformed about the precise 
nature of this investigation, we know that Chaucer’s resignation (volun- 
tary or otherwise) of both his controllerships followed hard upon this 
inquiry instituted toward the end of 1386.% We may notice also that 


18 The phrase is Oman’s (0p. cit., p. 109). 19 Thid., p. 111. 

20 Among these favorites of Gloucester, incidentally, was Thomas Pynchbeck, whom Pro- 
fessor Manly would have as Chaucer’s model for the poet’s unsympathetic portrait of the 
Sergeant of the Law. See Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer, pp. 152, 155. 

1 Cf. Oman, pp. 111-114. 

2 Curiously enough, one Chaucer critic, writing recently about the politics of Gloucester, 
uses the word itself: “All the power which Derby exerted, and even the plea of Queen Anne 
on her knees at Gloucester’s feet, failed to deter Gloucester’s vengeance, and Burley went 
to the scaffold in the Tower.” See Scott, “Chaucer and the Parliament of 1386,” Speculum, 
Xvi (1943), 85. 

23 See Galway, op. cit., pp. 27, 30, who emphasizes the significant fact that Gloucester 
“had a personal as well as an official interest in this source of revenue.” 
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Chaucer was not re-elected to Parliament in 1387. We may recall, too, 
that between April 16 and June 4, at the time of the executions, three 
writs were issued for Chaucer’s arrest for a debt of 66s. 8d. to John 
Churchman, Collector of Customs; and that the sheriffs reported that 
neither Chaucer nor any of his detachable goods could be found. We 
know also that on May 1, 1388, Chaucer resigned his annuity of forty 
marks to one John Scalby.* Since the last two writs for his arrest were 
directed to the sheriffs of Kent, it is supposed that Chaucer was there. 
But wherever he was, he might have been resting on such thin ice politi- 
cally that the series of “judicial murders” was more than just particu- 
larly vivid to him. 

We may notice in particular Chaucer’s close connection with many of 
the adherents of the king who fell under the malicious vengeance of the 
Gloucester faction.** Sir Nicholas Brember was Collector of Customs in 
1381-1383 when Chaucer was Controller of the same. With both Chief 
Justice Tressilian and Sir Simon Burley Chaucer had served on the com- 
mission of the peace during the critical time in 1386 when the French 
were on the point of invading England. Thomas Usk, author of The 
Testament of Love, which praises highly Chaucer and his Troilus, is now 
believed to have seen drafts of the Troilus while that work was being 
composed.?” Archbishop Alexander Neville was the brother of Sir William 
Neville, who had exonerated Chaucer when the poet was involved in the 
case of “raptus” in 1380. In fact, we may be assured that Chaucer was 
well acquainted with virtually all of the king’s officers whose fate was 
sealed by the “‘Merciless Parliament”; and we may say indeed that during 
the first half of the year 1388, when Saturn was retrograde in his passage 
through the Lion, the “‘vengeance”’ of the Gloucester faction caused Lon- 
don to run with the blood of Chaucer’s friends and associates. 

The Gloucester faction did not remain in power quite as long as Saturn 
remained in the sign of the Lion. In May, 1389, Richard made an unex- 
pected move of self-assertion. Entering the Privy Council, he announced 
that he was now twenty-two years of age and was therefore entitled to 
the royal privilege of choosing his own ministers and conducting the 


“Cf. Manly, Canterbury Tales, pp. 26-28; Galway, pp. 32-33. 

* Cf. Manly, Canterbury Tales, p. 28; Galway, p. 30. 

* Cf. Manly, Canterbury Tales, pp. 27-28, 21, 39-44; for Chaucer’s relations with Skir- 
law, the Nevilles, the de la Poles, etc., see Manly’s Some New Light on Chaucer, pp. 110 ff. 

"See Ramona Bressie, “The Date of Thomas Usk’s Testament of Love,’ MP, xxv1 
(1928), 28-29 ; cf. also Skeat, vir (Supplement), xviii ff. Since Liddell (op. cit., p. 172) 
suggests that in line 2457—‘‘Myn is the prison in the derke cote”—Chaucer is perhaps 
referring to some “w ell-known instance of imprisonment in such a place,” it is interesting 
tonote that in Chapter 1 of The Testament of Love Usk refers to his own imprisonment thus: 
“Iendure my penuance in this derke prison, . . . .” (For Usk’s text, see Skeat, vi.) 
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administrative affairs of his realm.”* The kingdom was legitimately forced 
to nullify the Council of Regency and accept Richard as king. The time 
for “pleyn correccioun,” Richard and his friends might have said, had 
come. He requested immediately the resignation of all officers appointed 
by the Gloucester faction; he replaced the chancellor and the treasurer 
with officials who had held the posts by request and authority of Parlia- 
ment under Edward III, so that no reasonable objection to them could 
be made; and he restored to other offices those friends of his who had 
somehow escaped the Gloucester faction’s deadly vengeance. On July 12 
(almost immediately after Richard took the kingship into his own hands) 
Chaucer was given (significantly enough) the important position of 
Clerk of the King’s Works; and some time later the transaction Chaucer 
had made with John Scalby was “‘vacated.””® Gloucester and his adher- 
ents patiently waited in virtual assurance that Richard would soon com- 
mit some act of folly to again outrage the nation, but Richard shrewdly 
showed himself “the model of constitutional monarchs. . . disposed to 
govern in all justice, peace, and right.’*° He completely muzzled Glouces- 
ter by the simple expedient of recalling from Spain Gloucester’s older 
brother, John of Gaunt, whose position as first noble of the realm be- 
neath the king would sufficiently check Gloucester’s impetuosity. In 
August it became known that John of Gaunt was returning by special 
request of the king; and in the first half of that month Richard’s ministers 
concluded a solid three years’ truce with all three of England’s enemies: 
France, Scotland, and Castile.*4 Here was “pleyn correccioun” indeed— 
coming just before Saturn passed from the sign of the Lion on August 
15, 1389. 
II 

In accord with the fact that Chaucer mentions in lines 408-409 of the 
LGW (dated assuredly either 1386 or 1387) a poem of his called ‘‘Palamon 
and Arcite,” scholars have seen in the Knight’s Tale two contemporary 
allusions which apparently date the Tale shortly after 1381. Lowes 
suggested that line 884 (‘‘And of the tempest at hir hoom-comynge”) 
refers to the maris commotio during the arrival of Anne of Bohemia in 
1381.** And Emerson suggested that line 2970 (“‘To have with certein 
contrees alliauance’’) refers to the alliance between England and Bo- 
hemia effected by the marriage of Anne and Richard in 1381. Now there 

8 Cf. Holinshed, op. cit., pp. 798-799. 

9 Galway, op. cit., p. 30. 30 Oman, op. cit., pp. 116, 119. 

51 Tbid., p. 119. I cite Holinshed’s account of the truce anon (infra, footnote 38). 

32 J. L. Lowes, MLN, xx (1904), 240-243; cf. Robinson, p. 771. 

380. F. Emerson, Chaucer Essays and Studies (Cleveland, 1929), pp. 123-173. Skeat’s 
suggestion (v, 70, 75-76) that the poem be dated according to the dates mentioned in 


lines 1462 ff. and 1850 has been generally discarded; see Robinson, p. 776, and Manly, 
Canterbury Tales, p. 549. 
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js no way to get around the mention of the poem in the LGW, and we 
must therefore accept the fact that the KnT existed in some form prior 
to 1386. But these two suggested allusions to contemporary events prior 
to 1386 may be explained also as allusions to events occurring in 1389. 

Professor W. J. Wager* has pointed out excellent reasons for discard- 
ing Professor Lowes’ suggestion that the ¢empest (in line 884) refers to the 
maris commotio recorded by Walsingham. Wager has drawn upon Profes- 
sor Curry’s citation of copious instances in OF and ME in which the word 
tempest means merely a popular noise, disturbance, or excitement.® But 
Chaucer’s line may still be a topical allusion and yet be written after 
1389. For if we accept Curry’s definition of tempest, there is much in 
favor of the line’s alluding to the affair held in Paris in June of 1389 to 
celebrate the new French queen’s official coronation and her entry into 
the city that was thenceforth to be her home. Isabella of Bavaria’s entry 
into Paris was accompanied by one of the continent’s most widely re- 
nowned festivities and magnificent popular demonstrations held in many 
a year, as Froissart amply testifies. 


The citizens of Paris, to the amount of twelve hundred, were . . . dressed in uni- 
forms of green and crimson, and lined each side of the road. Serjeants, and 
other . . . officers, had full employment in making way for the processions, and 
keeping off the crowd; for there were such numbers assembled, it seemed as if 
the whole world had come thither. 

The queen advanced slowly . . . in the street of Saint Denis, which was covered 
and decorated with fine blue cloth, besprinkled over with golden flowers-de-luce. 
... all the houses on each side of the great street . . . were hung with tapestries 
representing various scenes and histories. . . . 

... the streets were hung with tapestry as far as the church of Notre- 
Dame... . the crowd was so very great, that there was no moving about but 
with much difficulty. 


Froissart’s lengthy and detailed account tells of other magnificent decora- 
tions, various sorts of pageantry, minstrelsy and singing of praises to God 
and the Queen, fountains running with wine, sumptuous banquets, 
spectacular tournaments and tiltings, presentation of rich gifts to the 
Queen—all of which lasted an entire week. There was indeed a “‘tempest”’ 
at Isabella’s ‘‘hoom-comynge.” 

We do not know that Chaucer attended this spectacle; but, according 
to Froissart, several Englishmen of the court circle did, and, upon re- 


*“The So-called Prologue to the Knight’s Tale,” MLN, t (1935), 296-307. 
* Curry, MLN, xxxvi (1921), 272-274. 
* Froissart, op. cit., Bk. IV, ch. ii, p. 494. Cf. also KnT 2566-68: 

And to the lystes rit the compaignye, 

By ordinance, thurghout the citee large, 

Hanged with clooth of gold, and nat with sarge. 
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porting the affair at home, gave Richard the idea of holding his grand 
tournament in London the following year. 

News of the splendid feasts and entertainments made for queen Isabella’s public 
entry into Paris was carried to many countries, .... The king of England and 
his three uncles had received the fullest information of them: for some of his 
knights had been present, who had reported all that had passed with the utmost 
fidelity. In imitation of this, the king of England ordered grand tournaments and 
feasts to be holden in London. .. .*” 


It is certainly not unreasonable to suppose that Chaucer received (either 
at firsthand or from Englishmen who were there) a circumstantial report 
of this affair; and it is certainly a quite plausible hypothesis that he al- 
ludes to Isabella’s entry when in the KnT he writes: “And of the tempest 
at hir hoom-comynge.”’ We may not only accept Tatlock’s and Wager’s 
contention that the entire paragraph at the beginning of the KnT (con- 
taining, of course, line 884) was a later insertion, but also that this para- 
graph probably contains a topical allusion which would date Chaucer’s 
revision at least after the middle of 1389. 

We may also transpose to the latter part of 1389 the allusion seen in 

Theseus’ remarks concerning his nation’s desire ‘“To have with certein 
contrees alliaunce.” Early in 1389 England was greatly astir over the 
negotiations for peace with France, Scotland, and Castile, because the 
Scots were disastrously raiding the northern section of England at the 
time the commissioners met. Holinshed reports: 
Also in this twelfth yeare [1389], were commissioners appointed . . . to treat a 
truce to be had betwixt the realmes of England, France, and Scotland. Walter 
Skirlow bishop of Durham ... was sent as head commissioner for the king of 
England, and with him were joined Sir Iohn Clanbow, and sir Nicholas Dag- 
worth, knights, and Richard Rowhale clearke, a doctor of law. By Froissard it 
appeareth that the earle of Salisburie was one, & sir Thomas Beauchampe lord 
deputie of Calis appointed likewise as an assistant with them. ... After long 
treatie, and much a doo, at length a truce was concluded to begin at Midsummer 
next, and to last three years after.... This truce began on the first daie of 
August in the neerer parts of the realme both by sea and land; and on the 
fifteenth of August in the further parts, ... Whilest the commissioners were 
occupied in the marches betwixt Calis and Bullonge about this truce, the 
Scots entering into Northumberland, did much mischiefe, leading awaie manie 
prisoners, men and women, besides other great booties and preies which they got 
abroad in the countrie. . . . The Scots might not without much adoo be persuaded 
to accept this truce, being readie the same time with an army to enter into 
England, but yet through the diligence of such Frenchmen as went thither for 
that purpose, at length they agreed.*8 


37 Tbid., Bk. tv, ch. xxiii, p. 527. 
38 Op. cit., 11, 797-798. Notice Chaucer’s friends among the commissioners. 
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We may be sure that Chaucer—in fact, the English nation—was cog- 
nizant of this important truce with England’s three most formidable 
enemies; and there is no doubt that Chaucer’s line (‘To have with certein 
contrees alliaunce”) might refer as well to this alliance of 1389 as to the 
Bohemian alliance of 1381. 

Professor Robinson (p. 777) says that in depicting the intercession of 
Ypolita for the life of Palamon (lines 1748 ff.) Chaucer possibly had in 
mind the release by Edward III of six citizens of Calais at the entreaty of 
Queen Philippa; and Professor Manly (p. 547) suggests that Chaucer 
was more probably thinking of Queen Anne’s intercession for all offenders 
in 1382. But Chaucer could also be reflecting upon Anne’s intercession to 
Gloucester for the life of Sir Simon Burley in 1388. Oman writes: 

The queen herself visited him [Gloucester], and prayed on her knees for the life 
of her husband’s oldest friend [Burley]. Gloucester brutally replied, ‘“Ma mie, 
priez pour vous et pour votre mari; il le veut mieux,” and sent her away.*® 


It would seem, therefore, that none of the arguments which have been 
employed to date the Knight’s Tale can be used to object to the date 
which I propose. In fact, all of the contemporary allusions which have 
been seen in the Knighi’s Tale to date the poem in 1381-82 may be seen 
as contemporary allusions which date the poem (i.e., its revision) later 
than the middle of 1389. 

III 


Now if the Knight’s Tale was not revised until at least after the middle 
of 1389, it is tempting to investigate the possibility that Chaucer’s de- 
scription of the tournament in the poem reports the grand tournament 
held by King Richard in London in 1390.*° It has been pointed out by 
Professor Robertson“! that Chaucer is not indebted to the Teseide for his 
description of the contemporary arms and armor of the attendant knights 
(lines 2119-24), the description of the preparations about the town for 
the tournament (2491-2508), the procession to the field of combat 


* Op. cit., p. 111. Can Chaucer be pointing a reprimanding finger at Gloucester when he 
makes Theseus, listening to Ypolita’s plea, muse to himself: 
“Fy 
Upon a lord that wol have no mercy, 
But been a leon, bothe in word and dede, 
To hem that been in repentaunce and drede,” (1773-76) 
The passage has no counterpart in the Teseide. 

“Stuart Robertson, “Elements of Realism in the Knight’s Tale,” JEGP, x1v (1915), 
226-255, juxtaposed Chaucer’s description of the tournament with the account of Richard’s 
tournament found in Froissart’s Chronicles, and discovered many of the details in Chau- 
cer’s poem paralleled in the Frenchman’s account. But Professor Robertson did not sug- 
gest that Chaucer drew his materials from direct observation of the tournament of 1390. 

® Ibid., pp. 251-253, 
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(2565-75), the arrival and seating of the royal spectators (2576-80), and 
the actual fighting in the tourney (26C0—62).** Now we should be placing 
a definite limitation upon Chaucer’s poetic imagination were we to sup- 
pose that he could not write these parts of his poem without having re- 
cently witnessed a tournament at Smithfield; yet there is much in favor 
of the theory that the tournament of 1390 is reflected in the Knight's 
Tale. . 

Probably because no one wished to date the poem later than the early 
1380’s, too little has been made in this connection of the fact that 
Chaucer superintended the erection of the scaffolds for the king at the 
tournament in 1390. The terms of Chaucer’s appointment as Clerk of the 
King’s Works included 
power (by self or deputy) to choose and take masons, carpenters, and all sundry 
workmen and laborers who are needful for our works, wheresoever they can be 
found, within or without all liberties (Church fee alone excepted); and to set the 
same to labour at the said works, at our wages. 


Furthermore, Chaucer 


also had to provide the building materials required, arrange for their carriage, 
pay the workmen’s wages, and keep detailed accounts.“ 


And a writ dated July 1, 1390” allowed Chaucer the substantial sum of 
£8. 12s. 6d. for the construction of the scaffolds for the tournament held 
in May (at the same time, incidentally, that the tournament in the KnT 
takes place). It is therefore significant to find in the KnT the following 
lines which have no counterpart in the Teseide: 


For in the lond there was no crafty man 

That geometrie or ars-metrike kan, 

Ne portreyour, ne kervere of ymages, 

That Theseus ne yaf him mete and wages, 

The theatre for to maken and devyse. 

And for to doon his ryte and sacrifise, 

He estward hath, upon the gate above, 

In worshipe of Venus, goddesse of love, 

Doon make an auter and an oratorie; 

And on the gate westward, in memorie 

Of Mars, he maked hath right swich another, 
. That coste largely of gold a fother.** (1897-1908) 


#2 According to Tatlock’s line-by-line analysis of Chaucer’s indebtedness to the Teseide 
(op. cit., pp. 227-230), in these 102 lines only one (2506) is translated from and only five 
have any resemblance to lines in Boccaccio’s poem. 

48 Cited from G. G. Coulton, Chaucer and His England (London, 1908), p. 61. 

44 Galway, op. cit., p. 16. Cf. also Coulton, loc. cit. # Cf. Skeat, 1, xl. 

46 Cf. Skeat’s citation (v, 76) from Strutt concerning “the rules established by Thomas, 
duke of Gloucester, uncle to Richard IT”: “The king shall find the field to fight in, and the 
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The tournament in 1390 was apparently the only one that had been 
held in London for some time.‘? But according to Froissart it was a 
widely-proclaimed and well-attended affair in which the English were 
apparently attempting to outdo the magnificent festivals and tourna- 
ments in Paris one year earlier: 


In imitation of this [Isabella’s festivities, etc.], the king of England ordered 
grand tournaments and feasts to be holden in London, where sixty knights 
should be accompanied by sixty noble ladies, richly ornamented and dressed. 
... heralds were sent to proclaim the tournament throughout England, Scotland, 
Hinault, Germany, Flanders, and France... . 

Many knights and squires from foreign lands made preparations to attend 
Raa 
Now Chaucer has eliminated the large array of individual knights-at- 
arms whose single combats almost monopolize the tournament in the 
Teseide, and has substituted merely two individuals—Lycurgus and 
Emetreus—with their unindividualized trains. Likewise two distin- 
guished visitors made their way to the English tournament: 


The count Waleran de Saint Pol, who had married the half-sister to king 
Richard, assembled a handsome body of knights and squires, and with them 
made for Calais, where passage-vessels were waiting to convey to Dover the 
lords and knights going to this tournament. 

Sir William de Hinault count d’Ostrevant ... set out from Hinault with a 
numerous attendance of knights and squires, and... having crossed the sea 
... stopped at Canterbury, and on the Friday morning, without breaking his 
fast, paid his devotions at the shrine of Thomas a Becket, .... He remained 
that whole day at Canterbury, and on the following went to Rochester. ... 
After mass he left Rochester and dined at Dartford, whence he continued his 
journey to London, for it was on this Sunday that the tournaments were to 
begin.‘ 


Likewise did the knights in the KT arrive on a Sunday: 


And in this wise thise lordes, alle and some, 
Been on the Sonday to the citee come 
About prime, and in the toun alight.®° (2187-89) 





lists shal] be made and devised by the constable; . . . the lists must be made with one door 
to the east, and another to the west; ...” 

“'T can find no tournaments in London in the 1380’s mentioned by Froissart, Holinshed, 
or in “The Accounts for Jousts in Smithfield” listed in Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Pilgrimage, ed. Kirk and Furnivall (Chaucer Society, London, 1903), p. 31. According to 
Holinshed’s eye-witness, Christopher Okland, the tournament in 1390 was held “to set 
the youth & lustie blouds of the court on worke (because . . . feats of arms and warlike 
prowesse both abroad and at home languished and laie as it were a fainting) . . . ” Holin- 
shed, op. cit., 11, 811-812. 48 Froissart, op. cit., Bk. 1v, Ch. xxiii, p. 527. See ante, n. 37. 

” Froissart, loc. cit. 50 The passage has no counterpart in the Teseide. 
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Since Chaucer’s old patron, John of Gaunt, “gave a dinner to them on 
Friday,”*' we may be almost sure—as we read the following lines, only 
three of which bear resemblance to the Tesetde—that Chaucer is writing 
from memory of the event: 


The mystralcye, the service at the feeste, 

The grete yiftes to the meeste and leeste, 

The riche array of Theseus paleys, 

Ne who sat first ne last upon the deys, 

What ladyes fairest been or best daunsynge, 

Or which of hem kan dauncen best and synge, 

Ne who moost felyngly speketh of love;®* (2197-2203) 


Professor Robertson juxtaposes the following (not a single phrase of 
which is from the Teseide) to show Chaucer’s realism; I suggest more— 
that Chaucer was writing as an eye-witness: 


Froissart Chaucer 


You would have seen And on the morwe, whan that day gan sprynge, 
on the ensuing morning, Of hors and harneys noyse and claterynge 
Monday, squires and var-_ Ther was in hostelryes al aboute; 
lets busily employed, in And to the paleys rood ther many a route 
different parts of London, Of lordes upon steedes and palfreys. 
furbishing and making Ther maystow seen devisynge of harneys 
ready armorand horsesfor So unkouth and so riche, and wroght so weel 
their masters who were to Of goldsmythrye, of browdynge, and of steel; 
engage in the jousts. The sheeldes brighte, testeres, and trappures, 

(p. 528) Gold-hewen helmes, hauberkes, cote-armures; 
Lordes in parmentz on hir courseres, 
Knyghtes of retenus, and eek squires 
Nailynge the speres, and helmes bokelynge; 
Giggynge of sheeldes, with layneres lacynge, 
a a oe the armurers also 
With fyle and hamer prikynge to and fro; 

(2491-2508) 


Combining the elements of Froissart’s description of the festivities on 
Sunday and Monday—to get a picture of the procession through London 


5 Froissart, loc. cit. 

82 Froissart reports almost all the details: “minstrels,...supper well served, ... 
dancings, ... ladies and damsels, .. . amusements, ... presents.” Lines 2198, 2202-03 
resemble lines in the Teseide. 
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to Smithfield, and the entrance of the two foreign knights and their 
champions—we get a remarkably similar delineation of the same matter 


in the Knight’s Tale: 


Froissart 


... according to proclama- 
tion,... there paraded 
out of the Tower of Lon- 
don . . . sixty barded 
coursers ornamented for 
the tournament; .. . and 
this procession moved on 
through the streets of 
London, attended by num- 
bers of minstrels and 
trumpets, to Smithfield. 
... King Richard entered 
Smithfield magnificently 
accompanied by dukes, 
lords, and knights,... 
The queen took her sta- 
tion .. . with her ladies, 
in the apartments that 
had been prepared for her 
[by Chaucer, incidentally]. 
The count d’Ostrevant 
came next, with a large 
company of knights and 
squires fully armed for 
tilting; then the count 
de Saint Pol and the 
knights from France. 

The tournament now 
began, ... (p. 528) 


Chaucer 


Up goon the trompes and the melodye, 

And to the lystes rit the compaignye, 

By ordinance, thurghout the citee large, 

Hanged with clooth of gold, and nat with sarge.® 

Ful like a lord this noble duc gan ryde, 

Thise two Thebans upon either syde; 

And after rood the queen, and Emelye, 

And after that another compaignye 

Of oon and oother, after hir degree. 

And thus they passen thurghout the citee, 

And to the lystes come they by tyme. 

It nas nat of the day yet fully pryme 

Whan set was Theseus ful riche and hye, 

Ipolita the queene, and Emelye, 

And othere ladys in degrees aboute. 

Unto the seetes preesseth a! the route. 

And westward, thurgh the gates under Marte, 

Arcite, and eek the hondred of his parte, 

With baner reed is entred right anon; 

And in that selve moment Palamon 

Is under Venus, estward in the place, 

With baner whyt, and hardy chiere and face.™ 
(2565-86) 


For a more detailed description of the actual combat than we find in 
Froissart we may turn to the account of the tournament (overlooked by 
Robertson) recorded in the Chronicles of Raphael Holinshed (who cites 
the account of an eye-witness, one Christopher Okland): 


5 Cf. ante, note 36, 
* Lines 2581-82 and 2584-85 slightly resemble lines in the Teseide. 
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Okland-Holinshed 


At last, when they were 
come to Smithfield, and 
althings readie, the trum- 
pets sounded to the exer- 
cise; and both parties, as 
well the English as the 
outlandish chavaliers ran 
togither, and tried their 
strengths till they did 
sweat and were tired, their 
horsses panting and brai- 
eng with the violence of 
their motion; their staves 
being crasht in sunder, 
flue up into the aire, and 
the broken stocke or 
stumpe hitting the adver- 
sarie overthrew him to the 
ground: the beholders with 
joy of heart gave a shout 
thereat, as greatlie de- 
lighted with the sight. 
Then came the night and 
brake off the first daies 
tournament.... The mul- 
titude of people wondered 
at the right valiant deeds 
of the valorous horssemen, 
how they did tosse, hoisse 
up, and wind their speares, 
and with what force they 
used their armes, what 
courage appeared in their 
statlie horsses, and how 
the verie heavens rang 
with the rattling of their 
armor, and the strokes 
given to and fro.® 


Chaucer 


Now ryngen trompes loude and clarioun. 
Ther is namoore to seyn, but west and est 
In goon the speres ful sadly in arrest; 

In gooeth the sharpe spore into the syde. 
Ther seen men who kan juste and who kan ryde; 
Ther shyveren shaftes upon sheeldes thikke; 
He feeleth thurgh the herte-spoon the prikke. 
Up spryngen speres twenty foot on highte; 
Out goon the swerdes as the silver brighte; 
The helmes they tohewen and toshrede; 

Out brest the blod with stierne stremes rede; 


For er the sonne unto the reste wente, 

Anon ther is a noyse of peple bigonne 

For joye of this, so loude and heighte withalle, 
It semed that the lystes sholde falle.* (2600-62) 


And like Richard, Theseus honored the knights with a feast and gifts 


after the tournar-ent: 


55 Holinshed, op. cit., 11, 812. 


56 Between lines 2600 and 2662 Chaucer has borrowed not even a phrase from the 
Teseide, except in line 2603; and Boccaccio’s long succession of single combats he has con- 
verted into a more contemporaneous onslaught between the two companies of knights. 
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Froissart Chaucer 


On Saturday, thekingand For which this noble duc, as he wel kan 
his court left London for Comforteth and honoureth every man, 
Windsor, wither... the And made revel al the longe nyght 
foreign knights... werein- Unto the straunge lordes, as was right. 
 § fs eee ee eee ee ee 
invitation, as was right. And yaf hem yiftes after hir degree, 
The entertainments were nd fully heeld a feeste dayes three, 
very magnificent in the And conveyed the kynges worthily 
dinners and suppers king ut of his toun a journee largely. 
Richard made.... When And hoom wente every man the righte way.® 
the entertainments had (2715-39) 
lasted a sufficient time, 

and the king had made 

handsome presents to the 

knights and squires of 

France, particularly to the 

young count d’Ostrevant 

{upon whom Richard be- 

stowed the Order of the 

Blue Garter], the com- 

pany took leave of the 

king, the queen, and the 

court, and departed for 

their different homes.*” 


Here, it seems to me, we have Chaucer inserting into Boccaccio’s story 
not only elements of mediaeval realism but also an excellent piece of 
belated news-reporting that must have caused those who read the 
Knight’s Tale to reminisce pleasantly. Otherwise—if this material was in 
the original version mentioned in the LGW in 1386—those who read the 
original version and also attended the tournament and festivities in 1390 
must have perceived Chaucer a prophet extraordinary.®® 


* Loc. cit., Cf. also Okland-Holinshed (op. cit., 11, 812); “ . . . the king of England, com- 
mending the prowess of the outlandish lords, bestowed upon them massie cheines of gold, 
& loding them with other gifts of great valure, dismissed them into their countries.” 

* Lines 2717, 2235-36, and 2739 are slightly paralleled in the Teseide. 

* The lack of these elements of realism in the original version may explain why Chaucer 
wrote in the LGW that “the storye is knowen lite.” All will agree that it is difficult to sup- 
pose that the KnT as we now have it was little known. I am aware that Manly (p. 542) 
and Robinson (p. 959) hold Chaucer’s expression a reference to Boccaccio’s story rather 
than to his own Tale, because Chaucer says “storye” and because the line summarizes a 
quatrain in the Teseide. But what difference should that make? Would Chaucer have writ- 
ten such a line if his poem had been well known? 
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All will agree with Robertson and Cummings® that Chaucer’s infusion 
of ‘characteristic modes of genuine medieval battle, tournament, court 
ceremonial, every-day speech and clamor” has made the Tale (unlike 
the Teseide) “a thoroughly English poem” obviously written for narra- 
tion by the Knight. This, concludes Cummings, is 


a fact that should go far in the way of evidence that the story of Palamon and 
Arcite was not written by Chaucer before the poet’s imagination was already 
busy with conceptions of the Canterbury Tales. 


We might seriously consider, therefore, the strong probability that 
Chaucer is recording in the KnT the tournament he saw and made prepa- 
rations for in London in May of 1390. 

To summarize: I have suggested that lines 2461-62 refer to the astro- 
nomical configuration and the troublous times of 1388-1389; that lines 
884 and 2568 were suggested by the ‘‘tempest” at Queen Isabella’s entry 
into Paris in 1389; that lines 1748 ff. were suggested by Queen Anne’s 
intercession for Burley in 1388; that line 2970 was suggested by the truce 
of 1389; that many lines concerning the tournament in the poem were 
suggested by the grand affair held in London in 1390. The cumulative 
evidence for dating the revision of the Knight’s Tale after the middle of 
1390 is therefore striking. Perhaps no one of the arguments I have pre- 
sented is conclusive; but as a group they constitute a somewhat substan- 
tial argument for a later dating of the Knight’s Tale and for Chaucer’s 
effecting much more revision in the Tale than has hitherto been acknowl- 
edged.® 

JOHNSTONE Parr 

University of Alabama 


60H. M. Cummings, The Indebtedness of Chaucer’s Works to the Italian Works of Boc- 
caccio (Cincinnati, 1916), ch. vr. 

8 Tbid., p. 146. 

6 The author wishes to express his gratitude to the University of Alabama Research 
Committee for the purchase of microfilms of several of the rare books used in the prepara- 
tion of this paper. 
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XXIII 


AN UNPUBLISHED MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN 
BANNTAIDING 


O less a scholar than Jacob Grimm! over a century ago called at- 

tention to the inherent value of the German Weistiimer,? particu- 
larly as outstanding monuments of old local laws. Two decades later, 
F. I. Mone’ in a study of these documents emphasized their great age and 
their connections with the provisions of the Roman law. While these 
Weistiimer (also known as Banntaiding, Ehehafttaiding, Fischtaiding 
etc.) are common to most parts of the German-speaking territory, rela- 
tively only a few of those once extant have come down to us; of these the 
greatest number by far were originally written in Austria and the Alpine 
provinces. For this reason the Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien set 
itself the task of publishing all the available local laws for the districts of 
Salzburg, Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, Upper and Lower Austria.* From the 
point of view of date,® the earliest of these belong to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, though no more than a handful of them have sur- 
vived. The number of extant Weistiimer increases greatly in the fifteenth 
century, achieves its greatest total in the following century and then 
gradually declines, till after 1800 the Weistiimer disappear entirely. 


1J. Grimm, Dt. Rechtsalterttimer (Gottingen, 1828). 

*H. Wiessner, “Sachinhalt und wirtschaftl. Bedeutung der Weistiimer im dt. Kulturge- 
biet,” Veréffentl. des Seminars fiir Wirtsch. und Kulturgesch. an der Univ. Wien, 1934, x, 1 
defines Weistiimer as follows: “Unter Weistum verstehen wir das Ergebnis der Weisungen, 
wobei wir vor allem an die schriftliche Niederlegung des Resultates der Weisung denken. 
Von Weisung sprechen wir nur dann, wenn alte, erfahrene, rechtskundige Manner auf 
amtlichen Antrag hin unter Eid eine Aussage iiber geltende Rechtsgewohnheit abgeben.” 
For the Meaning of Taiding, see also Grimm, op. cit., p. 747. 

*F. I. Mone, “Weisthiimer vom 13. bis 15. Jahrhundert,” Zeitschr. fiir die Gesch. des 
Oberrheins (1850), 1, 6. 

‘ Oesterreichische Weisthiimer; 1, Die Salzburgischen Taidinge, ed. H. Siegel und K. To- 
maschek, 1870; 11-v, Die Tirol. Weisthtimer, ed. 1, v. Zingerle und K. Th. v. Inama-Ster- 
negg, 1875-1888; v1, Steirische und Karnthnische Taidinge,ed. F. Bischoff und A. Schénbach, 
1881; vit-1x, Niederdsterrische W eisthtimer, ed. G. Winter, 1886-1909; x, Steirische Taidinge 
(Nachtrége), ed. A. Mell und E. F. v. Miiller, 1913; x1, Niederisterreich. Weistiimer (Nach- 
rége), ed. G. Winter, 1913. Abbreviations will be by volume and page of this edition. 

Cf. H. Wiessner, op. cit., “Uber Kurvenverlauf der datierten Texte der Winterschen 
Edition fiir N. O. Weistiimer,” p. 26. E. Patzelt, Entstehung und Charakter der Weistiimer 
in Oesterreich (Budapest, 1924), p. 67 gives the following figures for the Austrian Weis- 
timer: fourteenth century, 30; fifteenth century, 287 (Niederdsterreich 191, Tir. 60, 
Steierm. 22, Salzb. 12, Karnten 2); sixteenth century, 529 (Niederésterreich 348, Tir. 90, 
St. 67; Salzb. 8, Karnten 16); seventeenth century, 298 (Niederésterreich 166, Tir. 70, 
St. 40, Salzb. 12, Karnten 10); eighteenth century, 103; nineteenth century, 8. 
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Though frequently obscure and difficult to interpret, the Weistiimer are 
of the greatest interest not alone for the law historian and the student of 
medieval folk-lore, but for the philologist as well. To the latter their 
chief claim to notice lies in the fact that they preserve the everyday 
language of the people for whom they were compiled, thus retaining in 
every instance the dialectal peculiarities of a particular community. They 
are consequently relatively independent of normalizing influences, and 
may be classified as belonging to the nidern swanc, to speak in the terms 
of Engelbert of Cologne. It is chiefly for this reason that the Weistiimer 
are of considerable importance for the student of modern and medieval 
dialects. 

The manuscript:* The Banntaiding (MHG ban ‘district’; tageding 
‘meeting’) which is the subject of the present discussion is probably the 
only one found on this side of the Atlantic and is in private hands.’ It 
consists of eight unnumbered parchment pages of the size 70x230 mm. 
The space covered by the script is 50x180 mm. There are some 25 lines 
to the page and about 15 letters to a line. The manuscript is nicely and 
evenly written in light-brown ink, with the exception of the last para- 
graph which, written over a moist spot, appears black. Red ink is used 
only sparingly, (a) for the initial letters of the words Item 22x,® Es 1, 
and Wer 10, all of which occur at the beginning of a paragraph; (b) for 
the er-hook in lewgener 14; (c) for R in Richter 7. Furthermore, a red line, 
drawn across the page, separates the single paragraphs. The red ink was 
obviously applied after the MS was written, since the scribe did not allow 
the red ink to dry, with the result that an off-set repeatedly appears on 
the opposite side. The MS is bound in modern parchment with the in- 
scription Taiding Biichel on the upper cover. On the last page (4v) is 
found the inscription Tdding biechel H 65, written by a hand of the 
eighteenth century. Only two minor corrections (13, 23) and one erasure 
(17) occur; once a word is crossed out as the result of a scribal error. 

Capital letters are used only for J in Item at the beginning of each para- 
graph, for Ein Er 1, for Rin Raynftayn 22, Rayn 24 (but rayn in 23) and 
Richter 7, No sign of punctuation is used throughout the MS. nor is word 
division indicated by any symbol. 

6 The editors gladly take this opportunity to express their thanks to Professor Otto 
Springer for helpful suggestions and valuable advice. 

7 It is now in the possession of Dr. Curt F. Biihler of New York, who obtained it in 1935 
from E. P. Goldschmidt & Co.;Ltd., of London. Mr. Goldschmidt states in a letter that the 
MS came from the well-known Figdor collection of Vienna. Nothing else is known about 
its provenance. 


8 Numbers after words indicate the paragraph of the MGH text in which the word 
occurs; ‘x’ after a number stands for ‘times.’ 
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As a means of abbreviation the nasal bar appears frequently. It is used 
(a) for m 7x (only in aynem 4, 9, 23, 29 and feynem 13, 15, 28) and in the 
gemmination 2x (frummen 14, chommen 17, each time with the bar over 
the preceding vowel); (b) for in amptman 23, laynen 23, vadrung 17, von 
11, pfening 15, 16, 22, 25; (c) for e in haben 1, meczen 2, fchaden 5, geben 6, 
gaffen 8, chnechten 11, willen 12 etc.; (d) for em in Item 25x; (e) in the 
word fol (abbr.) 8x. The er-hook is used very frequently, e.g. wer 21x, 
oder 15x, auer 3x; in the prefix ver- (verpotnew 14). Except for one isolated 
case, where two dots are used above an a (/nytarn 23), no diacritical sign 
(and no superscription) is visible. 

Doubling of consonants is found frequently, (a) of 1: alls 3x, willen 12; 
(b) of f: dach troffen 4, fraffel 4; finally auff 5x, funff 3x; with -ft: offt 2x, 
laufft 4x, chaufft 11, aufgeruefft 6, wegreyfft 19; (c) of t: vertt 27, fpantt 25, 
matt 24, {neytt 23, vber {nitt 23, tatt 23; (d) of s: gaffen 8; (e) of p: dewpp, 
dewppin 28. 

The following symbols have been used to express the s-sound: (a) 
German long §, initially and medially; also in compositon, e.g. aufgeruefft 
6, hawfgefind 11, auftrayt 12; (b) German round s at the end of words; 
this symbol sometimes resembles the sz-letter of the so-called Gothic 
script; (c) 22 e.g. in mazz 1. Only one r-symbol is found, the regular Ger- 
man r, which, when used as capital letter, is merely enlarged. 

Some of the striking features of consonantism are as follows: The 
b-sounds are rendered (a) by , e. g. prantew 1, pranten 2, pot 3, pringt 10, 
28, peffrung 11, 26, verpotnew 14, pey 14, pankch 14, panczewn 20, pan 
garten 20, prechen 29; (b) by w, e.g. wegreyfft 19; (c) by u, e.g. auer 3x; 
(d) vocalization is seen in geyth 14, geyt 17, 27. The g-sounds appear (a) as 
kch, e.g. dreyfikch 25; (b) as k, e.g. leykeb 1; (c) vocalized, e.g. auftrayt 12. 
The k-sounds are written (a) initially ch, e.g. chommen 17, chumpt 21, 
chayn 6, chnechten 11, chinder 11, chaufft 11; (b) medially and finally kch, 
e.g. czukcht 5, ab hakcht 18, ftekchen 18, pankch 14. The labial spirans ap- 
pears as v, or as f. Initially f is used before consonants, e.g. fraffei 4, 
fraueler 14, frummen 14, gefritt 20; » appears before vowels, e.g. vertt 27, 
tadrung 17; but funff 22, fenfter 9, fuder 19; at the end of a word always 
ff, e.g. auff 5x, funff 3x; doubling also in the nexus -/t, e.g. offt 2x, chaufft 
11, wegreyfft 19, laufft 4, aufgeruefft 6; doubling in the medial position is 
tare, €.g. dach troffen 4, fraffel 4. The affricate is indicated by pA, e.g. 
phlichtig 24, phunt 5x, but pfening 4x. In the writing of the dental sounds 
no peculiar feature is shown, except once th in geyth 14. The shifted s- 
sound appears (a) as ff, e.g. peffrung 11, (b) as cz, e.g. czeit 23, czway 25, 
ceawn 18; (c) as zz, e.g. mazz 1. 

Some of the important features of vocalism are as follows: The i-sounds 
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are rendered (a) by y, e.g. dy 23, {nytdrn 23; (b) by ie, e.g. wiert 13, 15, 23. 
(c) by ye, e.g. dyern 11; (d) by, chiefly before nasals, e.g. jn 6, 13, 14, 26, 
jm 7, 24, The o-sound appears as a, e.g. wart 14, vadrung 17, and u js 
written we (before r) once in muer 29. Occasionally -ew appears (a) for 
acc. pl. masc., e.g. dew halben 21; (b) for acc. pl. neuter, e.g. verpotnew 
wart 14; (c) for acc. sg. fem., e.g. prantew mazz 1, allew vadrung 17, allew 
genad 26. The old diphthongs are expressed (a) by ai, e.g. aynem 4, chain 
6, gemayn 25, czway 25, rayn 23; (b) by au, e.g. auch 4x, chaufft 11; (c) 
by ie, e.g. liecht 8; (d) by ew, e.g. dewpp 28, dewppin 28, fchewft 25; (c) by 
ue, e.g. guet 27, tuet 20, etc. The new diphthongs appear (a) as ¢i, e.g, 
czeit 23; as ey, e.g. feynem 13; (b) as au, e.g. auftrayt 12; as aw, e.g. haws 
26; (c) as ey, e.g. leyten 14, etc. Umlaut is rarely indicated and appears 
written (a) as d, only once, in /nytarn 23; (b) as e, e.g. aws grebt 22, vertt 
27; (c) as ew, e.g. panczewn 20; (d) as ue, e.g. tuer 29. 

Apocope and syncope can be observed in the text, e.g. (a) with the in- 
definite article ain 12, 14, 18, 28 and with chayn 6; (b) in the 3rd p. sg. 
pr., e.g. fneytt 23, leyt 15; (c) in connection with the prefix ge- of the past 
part., e.g. prantew 1, tan 26 (but getan 4 and genad 26); (d) with a noun, 
e.g. rechtn 27; (e) with the 3rd p. sg. pr., e.g. fiech 10. Reverse spelling is 
seen in halben 21 for halm. Two other dialectal peculiarities are (a) the 
use of the prefix der- (for er) e.g. der get 5; (b) MHG gén is always rendered 
with the e-form, e.g. get 5, 8, 22; gen 13. 

Age of the manuscript: The date of the manuscript under discussion is 
not given and is only ascertainable from such paleographical criteria as 
the handwriting and orthography afford.* These would date the manu- 
script as belonging to the fifteenth century, probably in the first half, but 
certainly not much after 1450. The first part of the fifteenth century is 
likewise suggested when one compares the contents and form of the pro- 
visions in the present text with those found in the other Austrian 
Weistiimer. The regulations are more awkwardly worded and less elabo- 
rate in scope than those found in the other printed versions.!° The manu- 
script is not, of course, an original composition but is only a copy, pos- 
sibly extracted from a lost code of local laws. 


® The handwriting resembles most closely that of Codex Germanicus Monacensis 576, 
shown in E. Petzet und O. Glauning, Deutsche Schrifttafeln aus Papierhandschriften des 
XIV. bis XVI. Jahrhunderts, v (Leipzig, 1930), Tafel Lx. It is a fifteenth-century manu- 
script of South German origin. 

10 This gradual expansion of the provisions of the single paragraphs should be of great 
interest not only to the student of law and economics, but also to the Germanist. These 
Weistiimer offer many interesting examples for the study of quantitative and qualitative 
differences between Konzept, V orlage, Niederschrift and Uberarbeitung. 
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Text: 1 (ir) Es*§chol yeder leykeb ayn prantew mazz haben oder er i§t 
Ixij> # zu wandel 
2 Item welicher nicht ayn pranten meczen hat der gerecht Sey der 
ift lxij } zu wandel 
3 Item ain pot wandel lxxij 3 
4 Item wer aynem laufft vnter Sein dach troffen der i§t ij vnd Sechs 
§chillig® # czu wandel wen er hat ayn fraffel getan 
5 Item wer czukcht der i{t xij } zu wandel i{t das es an {chaden 
der get 
6 Item es §chol auch chayn leykeb chayn wein nicht tewrer@ 
geben den er jn hat au{geruefft 
7 Item er §chol jn auch her geben dy weil er wein hat oder der 
Richter oder der ampt* §chol jm den nemen 
8 (1v) Item wer mit liecht get auff der ga{Sen der if{t vmb ij vnd 
vj §alf 
9 Item wer aynem an fein haws oder an §eyn fen§ter® der it ij vnd 
vj §olf zu wandel 
10 Wer das Siech vnd pringt es nicht an den amptman der i{t vmb 
lxij 3 
11 Item wer von chnechten oder von dyern oder von ayns chinder 
oder haw{geSind chaufft der i{t in meynes herren pe{Srung 
12 Item wer aym wiert oder wiertin Sein czech au§trayt vber Sein 
willen der if{t vmb ij vnd vj §dlf 
13 Item wer ayn wiert oder ayn® wirtin noten wil jn feynem haws 
vnd wil nicht aws (2r) gen der if{t vmb ij # vnd vj §al' 3 
14 Item wer dem andern verpotnew wart geyth oder hay§t jn 
lewgener! oder vnendleich oder §lecht pey frummen leyten jn 
ayn tijch oder auff ayn pankch der i{t ayn* fraueler! ij vnd vj 
fal 3 
15 Item welicher wiert §pilen leyt jn feynem haws der i{t vmb funff 
phunt pfening 
16 Item wer dan §pilt der i{t auch vmb funff phunt pfening 
17 Item wer nicht allew vadrung geyt alls es von alter her chom- 
men i§t der ift lxij } zu wandel 


* Abbreviations used in the text were resolved only then when no other resolution was 
possible. The symbol for penny is here represented by #. 

> Should read Ixxij? © Nasal bar forgotten. 

4 MS reads tewer (with -er abbr.). © amptman; no abbr. visible. 

‘ Elongated abbr. bar over -ol. © Verb omitted; suggested: Jost. 

» Abbr. hook for -er over ayn crossed out. 1 -er hook in red. 

* After ayn erasure of three letters. 1 MS reads frauel ; -er hook forgotten. 
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18 (2v) Item wer ayn §tekchen ab hakcht auff aynem czawn der 
ijt xij } zu wandel als offt er das tuet 

19 Item wer czawnholcz fuder trayt es fein §pelten oder §tekchen 
oder gerten alls offt man jn da mit wegreyfft xij # zu wandel 

20 Item Es §chullen auch all panczewn vnd all pan garten zu Sand 
Jorigen tag gefritt Sein wer des nicht tuet der i§t lxij # zu wandel 

21 Item wer jn dew halben treybt ee das der trayd her aws chumpt 
der i{t vmb ij ® vnd vmb vbj §dlf 3 (3r) 

22 Item wer Rayn{tayn aws grebt oder aws czakcher™ get der ift 
vmb funff phunt pfening zu wandel 

23 Item wer aynem vber Sein rayn §neytt wer auer das tan das® der 
wiert dy Selbig czeit nicht pey den §nytarn wer §o §chol er den 
vber §nitt hin wider dem an Sein trayd laynen tatt er auer des 
nicht §o i{t er dem der §chaden gefallen dem der vber Snitt 
ge§chehen i§{t vnd dem amptman ij vnd vj §6l° zu wandel 

24 Item wer ayné vber Sein Rayn matt? vnd lat jms nicht ligen an 

. der mad §o ift er jm Seyner §chaden phlichtig vnd ij vnd vj 
{ole zu wandel (3v) 

25 Item ayner der da §pantt vnd §chew{t vnter ayn gemayn der 
if{t czway vnd dreySikch phunt pfening zu wandel 

26 Wer auer das tan das er ayné? jn Sein haws §chewt §o ift" jn 
meynes herrn pefSrung® gefallent an allew genad 

27 Item §o hat meynes herrn guet vnd grunt das rechtn" wer aws 
vertt der geyt ij # der dann jn vertt auch ij # 

28 Item wer ayn dewpp oder ayn dewppin jn hat jn Seynem haws 
vnd ways das vnd pringt es nicht an dy her§chafft oder an den 
amptman (4r) der ift alles des gefallen alls der dewpp vnd dy 
dewppin 

29 Item wer ayné dringt vmb fein tuer oder vmb fein tor vnd wil 
nuer auff dringen oder prechen der i§t funff phunt zu wandel zc 

™ Nasal bar forgotten. ® Correction: s over n. 
° Elongated abbr. bar over -ol. P m looks like capital m. 
@ Probable resolution aynem. * Supply er. 


* Word division pes srung (two long s-symbols), but no division symbol visible. 
* After gefallen, auff crossed out; clerical error? « Nasal bar for e missing? 


Contents and comments: As one may readily perceive from the preceding 
text, we are here dealing with a Banntaiding—that is, a compilation of 
local customs, rights and privileges, made for the needs of a village or 
hamlet. The seignoral character of the text is clearly indicated by the 
use of indicative words, such as herschafft (28), herrn (26, 27), and ampt- 
man (7, 10, 23). In view of the fact that this manuscript may be of in- 
terest not only to the student of languages but also to the student of 
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medieval law, it has been thought desirable to make the contents of this 
document available in a free translation rather than a literal one, with 
the emphasis placed chiefly on the sense. A few explanatory remarks 
have been appended. 

No. 1: “Any one who sells wine must have a gauged (branded) meas- 
ure or he is fined 62 pennies.” Parallel passages with similar wording or 
in a slightly revised form may be found in other collections of by-laws. 
A Taiding of St. Lambrecht (v1, 237) reads: ... soll und mag auch der 
landrichter die maa besichten und messen, und ob er die nit recht findet . . . 
Another document of Piirg (v1, 23) says: Item die weinschenk oder leitgeben 
sollen rechte lantmaL inner und auerhalb dem hau geben. Likewise a 
Weistum of Mayenburg (v, 171) stipulates: Item, wer wein schenkt, der 
soll die geschworn mab haben, als von alter her recht ist. Of interest is the 
word leykeb (MHG lJitgebe; cf. M. Lexer, Mhd. HW). 1, 1939) which must 
have been widespread throughout the South Bavarian territory in the 
fifteenth century. It occurs in documents from the Wienerwald (leykgeb 
in Kirchschlag vu, 9; /eickab in Gutenstein vir, 352), through Styria and 
Carinthia (leitgeb, leutgeb in Piirg v1, 23; St. Lambrecht vt, 236; Millstadt 
v1, 474; Ratten vi, 150), and to Tyrol (leitgeb in Vilanders v, 255; Passeier 
v, 102; Sterzing v, 428). In the last-named territory it is still found as a 
family name in modern times." It designates a person licensed to sell new 
wine.!? The fine (wandel, cf. M. Lexer, op. cit., 111, 670) amounting to 62 
pennies is quite unusual, since nowhere else in the mass of Austrian 
Weistiimer does the odd amount of ‘62’ pennies occur. 

No. 2: “Whosover has not a branded measure of the proper size will 
be fined 62 pennies.”” The measure in question is the Miillermetzen, a dry 
measure used chiefly for grain. A miller was allowed the thirtieth part of 
such a Metzen for his work. Many other Austrian documents call atten- 
tion to a ‘right measure,’ as e.g. a Banntaiding of Spital (v1, 57) which 
reads: Item, ain jeder so ain miihl hat in der gegent, den leuten mahlt und 
mahlen will, der soll haben ain gerechts mal, der sollen an ainem mezen 
gehen xxxij, damit er seine maut nimbt. 

No. 3: “The fine for a warning or special notification is 72 pennies.” 
The expression pot wandel is a legal term and can be identified in this 
form only in three Austrian Banntaidinge, one from Salzburg (Anthering 


"Concerning Leikauf, ‘Gelébnistrunk beim Abschluss eines Handels. . . auf bayr. dster- 
reichischem Gebiet,’ cf. F. Kluge, Etym. Wb. der dt. Sprache (Berlin, 1924), p. 301. For 
other combinations, cf. Lexer, op. cit., 1, 1939. 

"In this respect cf. J. A. Schmeller, Bayer. Wb., 1, 1535 (quoting Castelli, Whch. 187): 
“Wenn die dsterreichischen Weinbauern ihren Wein geerntet haben, und derselbe trinkbar 
geworden ist, so wird vom Amte Jedem in der Reihe das Recht ertheilt Wein auszuschen- 
ken, und dieses nennt man: laidgdbn.” 
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1, 72: potwandl), one from Tyrol (Windisch-Matrei 1, 306: pottwandl), and 
one from Lower Austria (Pechlarn x1, 421: Item ain potwandel 72 phen- 
ning). In a few parallel cases this expression is resolved, e.g. in Ziegersberg 
(Lower Austria) x1, 3: Item, welcher verbeut und gett dem verpott nicht 
nach, der ist.... 

No. 4: “Whosoever violates another’s privacy by entering his house is 
to be fined ‘2 and 6 shillings’ because (if) he has committed an offence.” 
The word dach tro ffen (eaves) means the passage under the veranda which 
surrounded the houses on all sides in the Austrian-Alpine districts, this 
being regarded as the boundary of the house.'** The punishment for kill- 
ing an intruder, who was killed by the owner under the ‘eaves,’ was rather 
lenient. In this respect says Franz Arens: ‘Aber namentlich die feind- 
selige Nachfolge unter eines ehrlichen Mannes ‘trupfstal’ (Dachtraufe) 
ist eine schwere Rechtsverletzung, deren Tragweite sich mit dem 
Eindringen in das Haus noch steigert.”” The spelling of this word can be 
various: dachtropfen, dachtrafn, dachtrauf, tagtrafn, etc. The examples 
nearest to the spelling of dach troffen of our manuscript are those found 
in Taidinge of Styria and Lower Austria, e.g. Piirg (v1, 24): Es soll niemant 
dem andern friflich unter sein tachtropfen nachvolgen, noch schlachen; 
Wolkenstein (v1, 31): So er unter den dachtrophen kumbt; Neusiedel 
(Lower Austria), v1, 133: Als weit der tachtropfen wehrt; Hettmannsdorf 
(viz, 181): unter der dachtropfen; Krummbach vu, 15: unter der dach- 
tropfen. In Tyrol, however, one encounters the spelling ¢ruphstall, e.g. in 
Latzfons (v, 360): unter sein truphstall. 

No. 5: “Whosoever draws (a weapon) is to be fined 12 pennies, if no 
harm was done.” The brandishing of weapons is here called zucken 
(NHG ziicken) in a general sense, although this word is mostly used in 
the transitive meaning in other texts. A Banntaiding of Edlitz (vm, 47) 
says: Item, so ainer zuckt ain stain... Another document of Reichenau 
(v1, 68) reads: Ob ainer uber den andern ain swert, messer, hackn, stecken, 
spies, degen, stecher, tiliz oder anderlai weer oder waffen auszuckit... 
Wangen (v, 199), too, forbids the use of weapons, saying: Item schwert und 
messer zucken ist die peen funf phunt. Of interest ist the prefix der- in der 
get, which replaces the more common prefix er-. This specific Bavarian 
prefix appears e.g. in a Recht of Gugging, nar Klosterneuburg (rx, 3): 
ob das an schaden derget, and in a Banntaiding of Stolzenwert (vm, 264): 
als oft ain rain der gedt. 

No. 6: “No one who sells wine shall charge more than the announced 


1% Cp. in this respect F. S. Lear, “The Public Law of the Ripuarian, Alamannic and 
Bavarian Codes,” Medievalia et Humanistica, Fasc. 11 (1944), p. 23, who points to similar 
old enactments in the Lex Baiuvariorum, 10, 1: Si curtem dissipaverit aut inruperit liber 
liberi, cum tribus solidis componat, et restituat damnum, 

18 Das Tiroler Volk in seinen Weistiimern (Gotha, 1904), p. 161. 
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(official) price.” This provision, reminding us in some ways of the price 
regulations of our OPA, binds the seller of wine to the price set at the 
beginning of the season at a communal meeting. This regulation to ‘call 
out the prices’ is reflected in a similar Weistum, the Ordnung of Hartperg 
(v1, 126) which reads: sollen . . . ausgeruefft . . . werden. 

No. 7: “Any one who has wine shall sell it, or the judge or bailiff shall 
take it away.” This is an extension of the preceding regulation and pre- 
vents the owner of wine from refusing to sell it. 

No. 8: “Whosoever walks with light (burning torches) through the 
streets is to be fined ‘2 and 6 sol.’” This regulation, due to the scribe’s 
tendency to condensation which occasionally lends itself to misunder- 
standings, appears at first glance curious enough. A comparison with 
other Weistiimer, however, affords the necessary explanation, in which it 
is made clear that only a drunken person, who might become a fire hazard 
was forbidden to wander around with burning torches. The Banntaiding 
of Edlitz (vi1, 48) e.g. enjoins every host not to give a drunkard a torch: 
So ain leitgebe ainem trunknen ain liecht gibt auB dem hau . . . A peculiar- 
ity of the manuscript is the use of so/.4 which occurs seven more times in 
the manuscript, always in the abbreviation and in the nexus ij und 17 sol. 
The use of sol. is open to two interpretations. It may be possible that it 
represents only a contraction for solidus (Schilling) ,“* reminding us of the 
present-day use of L.s.d. in English coinage. On the other hand another 
solution is that sol. stands for soldin and represents a coin of small value 
which must have fallen into disuse in Austria toward the end of the 
fifteenth century, since it cannot be found in any of the hundreds of 
Weistiimer of the Austrian territory. The soldin does, however, appear 
in the works of Oswald von Wolkenstein,’® whose language shows char- 
acteristics of the South Bavarian, particularly Tyrolian, dialect. This 
monetary unit, which is known to have been coined in Venice (1329) and 
Milan'® (1400), is not the only coin introduced into Austria from the 
adjacent Italy; one need only recall the Agler (coined in Aquileia) and 
Berner (coined in Verona) which are mentioned so frequently in the 
Austrian Weistiimer.™ 


“ Concerning the use of the solidus pacis as a fine (Friedeschilling) cf. E. Haberkorn und 
F. F. Wallach, Hilfsworterbuch fiir Historiker, 1935, p. 518. For its name and spread in 
France and Italy cf. Fr. v. Schrétter, Wb. der Miinzkunde (Berlin, 1930), pp. 641-642. 

M8 See, for example, the Latin-German gloss “Solidus ein schilling” in the Vocabularius 
Arra of the Sachsenspiegel (Augsburg, 1517), as printed by G. Kisch, Zeitschr. der Savigny- 
Stiftung f. Rechtsgeschichte, German, Abt., vol. 44 (1924), p. 315. 

4 Cf. M. Lexer, Mhd. HWb., 11, 1052. On Oswald’s language cf. F. Maurer, “Beitrage 
zur Sprache Oswalds von Wolkenstein,” Giessener Beitriige zur dt. Philologie, 1922, 111, 
66 ff. 16 Cf. E. Martinori, La Moneta (Roma, 1915), p. 481. 

" The following Wandelbetrdge (fines) are used: Agler, Denare, Schillinge, Dukaten, Gul- 
den, Kreuzer, Thaler, Mark, Pfund, Pfennige, Vierer, and Zwansiger. 
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No. 9: “Whosoever eavesdrops at someone’s house or window makes 
himself liable to a fine of ‘2 and 6 sol’.”’ Due to the scribe’s carelessness 
the verb of this sentence is omitted. Fortunately, a comparison with 
other Weistiimer supplies the wanting word. The Ordnung of Wolken- 
stein (v1, 31) reads as follows: Item wer ainem an seinem hau und venster 
lost, den sol man straffen. A similar verb is suggested in the Fretheit und 
Gerechtigkeit of Krummbach (vit, 15): Item, welcher an aines erbern man 
hauB liBnet oder an seinem fenster bei der nacht stet . . . and in a Taiding 
of Donnersbach (v1, 19): Das chainer dem andern an den venstern liismen 
sol, noch vensterpret noch tiir in stozz. . .. A synonym is used in a Taiding 
of Spital (v1, 58) which reads as follows: Item ob ainer aim am fenster 
zuehirt bei nacht oder tag, wierdt er beschrieren, so... Thé grave aspect of 
such eavesdropping is elucidated by the sentence immediately following 
the above (Spital) regulation: Dan es ist zu schazen fiir diept und mérderei. 
The slaying of such an eavesdropper was not considered a crime, as a 
Weistum of Stratzing (vir, 905) reveals: Item, wer auch aim lusmet an 
sein haus oder venster und siecht es der wirt und chumpt heraus und slecht 
den lusmer ze tod, so ist der wirt niemant phlichtig. 

No. 10: ‘‘Whosoever observes an eavesdropper and does not call it to 
the attention of the bailiff shall be fined 62 pennies.” This regulation re- 
fers obviously to the preceding paragraph. 

No. 11: ‘Whosoever buys from farmhands, servant-girls, children, or 
domestics is liable to be punished by the lord of the manor.” 

No. 12: ‘‘Whosoever leaves without paying his account to the host or 
hostess is to be fined ‘2 and 6sol.’”’ The expression die czech austragen"® 
occurs only once in the Austrian Weistiimer, i.e. in Altenthan, near Salz- 
burg (1, 19) which reads as follows: das er die zech aus hob getragen und 
nit bezalt. A similar wording, however, is found in a Rechtsbuch of Brixen 
(v, 390): Es sol auch niemant chainem leitgeben sein wein auztragen an 
seinen willen, in the Rechte zu Grinzing (v11, 937): der einem sein wein 
austrueg, and in a Taiding of Wienersdorf (v1, 504) which says: Wer 
einem seinen wein auL trueg. 

No. 13: “Whosoever abuses a host or hostess in his house and refuses 
to leave is subject to a fine of ‘2 and 6 sol.’”” In the same sense, the verb 
noten (MHG noeten, NHG nétigen) is used in other Bavarian documents, 
e.g. in Heinrich von Neustadt’s ‘A pollononius von Tyrland.’!® 

No. 14: ‘‘Whosoever uses invectives against another or calls him a liar, 
disorderly or vile in the presence of other (respectable) people in public 


18 Concerning Alemannic parallels cf. H. Fischer, Schwab. Wb., v1, 1071 and ibid., |, 
530: Wer ainem Wirt Win usstregt in ain Zech oder wa hin das ist. 

19 Cf, S. Singer, “Apollonius von Tyrland, nach der Gothaer Handschrift,” Dt. Texte des 
Mitelalters (Berlin, 1906), vur, v. 7124. 
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(at table or on a bench) is an offender (transgressor) and is to be fined ‘2 
and 6 sol.’ ” The expression verpotnew wart is not infrequently found in 
the Austrian territory, particularly in Styria, Carinthia and Tyrol (e.g. 
in St. Gallen vi, 40; Spital vi, 57; Millstadt v1, 475; Unzmarkt v1, 258; 
Piirg v1, 23; Donnersbach v1, 18 etc.). The adjective wnendleich, however, 
was used rather sparingly in Austrian Weistiimer and was replaced by 
other adjectives at a later date. In the meaning ‘useless, disorderly’ (cf. 
M. Lexer, Mhd. HW, 11, 1818) at appears in the Rechte und Banntaiding 
of Matzleindorf, near Vienna (vm, 757):... unendleich leut, diep oder 
wie si genant sein. ... In the same connection this adjective is used in a 
Taiding of Erdberg (x1, 130). Although it cannot be found in Tyrolian”® 
and Styrian Weistiimer, it may well have been part of the Tyrolese- 
Styrian vocabulary at the time when our manuscript was written. In the 
phrase vnendleich vers prochene frauwen it is used in the fourteenth-century. 
Wiirzburger Polizei Gesetzbuch of Bishop Otto von Wolffskeel.”* Occasion- 
ally it seems to have been displaced by the expression unehelich, as shown 
e.g. in the Rechte des Stiftes Géss (v1, 299) in Styria (unehelich leut). 

No. 15: “Any host or hostess who permits gambling in his house is to 
be fined 5 pounds (pennies).” 

No. 16: ‘Whosoever gambles is subject to a fine of 5 pounds (pen- 
nies).”” These two regulations dealing with gambling are here phrased in 
very general terms. Other Weistiimer usually specify the hours or days 
during which it is forbidden to gamble or play cards. A Taiding of St. 
Lambrecht (v1, 237) e.g. reads as follows: Der wiert und weinschenkn sollen 
an sambstag nachtens und an andern heiligen abenten, auch hochzeitlichen 
festen al6 unser frawen, zwelf potten und andern heiligen tagen in irn heitisern 
nit spillen noch karten lassen bei der pue& des spillgelis und noch darzue 
lxxij 8. Only Krumbach (vu, 16) has a general regulation: Item, welcher 
in den heuBern spilt, der ist verfallen 1 tal. 3. Item, welcher wiert es gestat ist 
auch verfallen 1 tal. 0. 

No. 17: “Whosoever will not pay his bills according to the custom 
handed down from olden times is to be fined 62 pennies.’”’ The word 
vadrung is found only once in Austrian Weistiimer. A Stiftsrecht of Gasthof, 
near Rastadt (v1, 2), reads as follows: vmb meins herren von Admund 
vadrung; the form vodrung, however, is found more frequently, e.g. ibid., 
dinst und vodrung; Donnersbach (v1, 17): vodrung, etc. 

No. 18: ‘Whosoever chops off a stick from a fence is to be fined 12 
pennies, as often as he does so.” This regulation, common to many 
Taidinge of Austria, is found in almost the same wording in Spital (v1, 
57): Item wehr ain steken oder mehr in aim zaun ...abbricht... 


* For its use in the Alemannic territory cf. H. Fischer, Schwab. Wb., v1, 1, 136 ff. 
* Ed. A. Ruland (Wiirzburg, 1851), p. 89. 
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No. 19: ““‘Whosoever removes wood intended for the construction of 
fences, be it pickets, sticks or twigs, is to be fined 12 pennies, as often 
as he is caught so doing.” This regulation, as well as the preceding one, 
points out the importance of fences for restraining cattle from doing 
damage. Wood used for the repair of fences was usually placed along the 
road wherever it was needed, and the removal of it (fuder tragen) was, of 
course, punishable. The word fuder is found occasionally in Taidinge of 
the South Bavarian territory, e.g. in St. Gallen (v1, 36), Gstatt (v1, 48), 
and St. Lambrecht (v1, 225). It is also found in Apollonius von Tyrland 
(op. cit., p. 334) which originated in this section. 

No. 20: “‘All communal fences have to be repaired and all communal 
gardens have to be fenced in by St. George’s Day. Whosoever does not 
do so will be fined 62 pennies.” Here one finds provisions for the care of 
fences and gardens belonging to the community (situated within the 
ban). The date, when such work was to be finished, was the feast of St. 
George, April 23rd. This day, a favorite calendar date from which to 
reckon, is used very frequently not only in Austrian Weistiimer (e... 
Sterzing v, 434, Reichenau v1, 69, Krummbach vit, 16, Spital vr, 57, Er- 
lach vit, 91, etc.) but also in German Weistiimer. A similar admonition, 
without stipulating a specific date, is found in a Banntaiding of Fisch- 
bach, which says as follows: Wer nitt zu rechter zeit fridt hat . . . A syno- 
nym for MHG friden is used in a document of Gschaid (v1, 155): wan 
einer zeunet ader fridet.... 

No. 21: ““Whosoever uses the fields as pasturage before the crops are 
removed is to be fined ‘2 and 6 sol.’ ” Here extreme care is enjoined lest 
damage be done to the crops by cattle, which at the end of the harvest 
were permitted to graze in the stubblefields.* In this sense a Tyrolese 
Taiding of Sterzing (v, 431) states: Item wer dem andern in sein helme 
treibt, ee er gar geschnitten hat... Only after the haulms, left over from 
the harvest, had been gathered and removed, were the cattle let into the 
fields. Therefore, vmb halben rechen is used in a Taiding of Falkenberg 
(vir, 693). The masculine form for érayd (crops), used in the manuscript 
under discussion, appears only twice in Austrian Weistiimer, i.e. in Win- 
disch-Matrei (1, 314) in Tyrol: wen man den getraid verkaufen welle... 
and in Kiilb (x1, 500) in Lower Austria: alle jahr und iede zeit als der 
getraid sein markt hat. 

No. 22: “Whosoever removes or ploughs up a boundary stone is to be 
fined five pounds (pennies).” This regulation appears in a similar wording 


2 Cf. J. Grimm, Dt. Weistiimer, 1, 1391. 

23 J. A. Schmeller, of. cit., 1, 1094 explaines ‘halm’ as ‘die Stoppeln auf einem abjedrntelen 
Getreideacker’ ; he documents the spelling Helbemen in the following passage (eod. loco): 
Ir Viech in den Helbemen fir den hiieter schlagen. 
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in various Weistiimer in Austria. Thus the Ordnung of Wolkenstein (v1, 
31) says: Item welcher die march oder rainstain verkorte oder ausgrueb... 
and a Banntaiding of Ziegersberg (x1, 3) reads: Welche die warn, die woll- 
ten verdilgen march oder rainstain. .. . Another Taiding, originating from 
Spital (v1, 57), stipulates: Item wehr rainstain mit willen aus grebt, aus 
reit oder sonst verdilge, der ist umb v £ 3 wandlfellig. Of some interest is the 
agglutination of z to the verb in czacker (NHG zu ackern).* 

No. 23: “Whosoever mows across his boundary line, when the owner is 
not at that time with the mowers, shall return the over-cut crop onto his 
neighbor’s field (crop); if he fails to do so, he is responsible for damages to 
the one beyond whose ridge the crop has been moved, and he is to be 
fined ‘2 and 6 sol.’ by the bailiff.” 

No. 24: “Whosoever mows across his neighbour’s boundary and does 
not leave the grass or grain at the spot where it has been mown is re- 
sponsible for the damage done to him and shall be fined ‘2 and 6 sol.’ ” 
This regulation, together with the preceding one, deals with agricultural 
misdemeanors through reaping beyond boundary lines; such provisions 
are not infrequently found in the Austrian territory. 

No. 25: ““‘Whosoever shoots a cross-bow in a community is to be fined 
32 pounds (pennies).” 

No. 26: “Whosoever has shot into (in) someone’s house, incurs my 
lord’s punishment without mercy.” This regulation, as well as the pre- 
ceding one forbidding the brandishing of arms, clearly refers to the use of 
a crossbow. Similarly a Taiding of Wangen (rv, 200) stipulates: Item, wer 
ain armbrust frdventlichen spannt ist funf phunt, er leg ain pfeil auf oder 
nit, scheust er aber... . Another Weistum of Krummbach (vm, 15) says: 
Item welcher ain armbst spant und scheust nit... . A document of Reiche- 
nau (v1, 69) reads as follows: Ob ainer ain armst auf einen andern spannet, 
er schies oder schies nit... . 

No. 27: “Whosoever by driving out or driving in crosses my lord’s 
property, whenever he has the right of way, shall pay 2 pennies.” Of 
interest is the form geyt (geyth in no .14; geit in no. 17) encountered fre- 
quently in the Bavarian and Alemannic territories. Examples for Tyrol 
and Salzburg are given in Weistiimer of Frauenchiemsee (11, 4), Axams 
(u, 254), and Partchins (v, 32). But also Styria and Carinthia furnish 
some examples, e.g. Stralleck (vr, 151), Diirnstein (v1, 243), Admont 
(v1, 269), St. Dionisen (v1, 320), Gmiind (v1, 465), St. Gallen (vz, 36), 
etc. 

No. 28: “Whosoever harbors a thief, male or female, in his house and 
does not bring it to the attention of the manorial authorities or the 


“For its use in Alemannic districts. cf. H. Fischer, Schwab. Wb., v1, 1, 1272 ff. For 
Bavarian examples, see O. Mausser, op. cit., 515: z’Minga. 
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bailiff, makes himself as liable as the thief.” The legal term fallen, as 
used in this paragraph, is not uncommon in Austrian Weistiimer and ap. 
pears in various combinations. The Landrecht im Zillerthal (1, 320), e.g. 
offers the following paragraph: wer des nicht tat, der ist ainem pfleger 
gevallen mit leib und mit guet and a Taiding of the Oetzthal und Umhausen 
(111, 74) reads as follows: were das tiberfiir, der ist gevallen umb das wandel, 

No. 29: ‘Whosoever presses against a door or gate with the (sole) 
intent of entering the house is to be fined 5 pounds.” In this regulation, 
forbidding illegal entry, one counters the well-known expression tuer und 
tor, so frequently used in Taidinge* and popular literature.” 

Dialect of the manuscript: Although the manuscript is too short to per- 
mit the most outstanding characteristics of a dialect to be represented, it 
is quite possible on the basis of the preceding discussion to arrive at a 
definition of the dialect. The following criteria of a grammatical, ortho- 
graphical and lexicographical nature permit one to draw pertinent con- 
clusions: (a) Shift of initial k; (b) delabialization of 0; (c) vocalizations; 
(d) frequent use of apocope and syncope;?’ (e) use of the prefix der-; 
(f) affricate spelling of the hardened final media.?* These criteria, together 
with numerous other examples of specific dialectal words, indicate that 
the dialect of the manuscript is South Bavarian.?° 

It would certainly not be an easy task would one try to localize the 
manuscript even more definitely within the periphery of the South 
Bavarian limits. First of all, the text is not sufficiently long to make a 
thorough comparison with contemporary texts of the Alpine-Bavarian 
group possible. In addition, this group itself covers a rather small terri- 
tory and forms a very homogeneous dialectal unit, making it well-nigh 
impossible to arrive at further useful subdivisions. Furthermore, the 
very nature of the text presents considerable difficulties, since we are 


% Cf. J. Grimm, Dt. Weisttimer, 111, 721. 

% For an example in an (Alemannic) Priamel, cf. C. Selmer and C. R. Goedsche, “The 
Priamel Manuscript of the Newberry Library, Chicago,’’ PMLA, u111, 76. 

27 Cf. O. Mausser, Mhd. Grammatik (Miinchen, 1933), p. 53: “Das Bairische ist jenes 
mhd. Mundartgebiet, in dem am starksten apokopiert und synkopiert wird.” For additional 
references, see p. 517. %8 Tbid., p. 63. 

2° Among documents, which are locally and chronologically near the present one, is above 
all Seifrits Alexander (ed. P.Gereke, Dt. Texte des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1932), xxxv1, which 
agrees most nearly in practically all peculiarities with our manuscript. In the following 
a few agreements are pointed out, the number behind the word indicating each time the 
verse in Alexander: chommen: cham 99; pankch: dankch 7; wegreyfft: offenwar 365; phlichtig: 
phlicht 68; wart: wart 13, 130; siech: sag 21; ain: ain 685; der get: derfaullen 3775, derwert 
4617, derschaint 5320, derfuer 233; dreysikch: gesankch 264; wiert: wierd 2105; dew: dew 
3098; nuer: nuer 54, 516; guet, tuen: guetten 5; tuen 7; auf-: auf- 26, 4932, etc. Frequent 
agreements are also seen in Heinrich von Neustadt’s ‘Apollonius von Tyrlant,’ op. cit., 
which points to Tyrol as the place of its origin. 
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here dealing with a document not written in the literary language but in 
the common parlance of its day, which one may call Sprechbairisch.®° 
Only very few works written in non-literary language of this epoch have 
survived or are available in print. Even if one compares the present 
manuscript with similar Austrian Weistiimer, written within the territory 
where the South Bavarian dialect prevails, one is faced with the addi- 
tional difficulty that the above text antedates almost all of the others by 
a period of from fifty to one hundred and fifty years, a considerable in- 
terval of time with its consequent effect upon language and orthography. 
Moreover, the Austrian Weistiimer available for comparison were edited 
many decades ago, at a time when the methods of preparing texts for 
publication were different from those applied today. It is not improbable 
that many an editor ‘‘emended” his seemingly faulty or misunderstood 
text, “corrected” the original spelling, and made changes or expanded 
contractions without bringing such alterations to the notice of his readers. 
Such a procedure might materially alter the text of the manuscript and 
make a collation and deduction highly problematical. Finally, as indi- 
cated above, due to the homogeneous character of the Alpine-Bavarian 
dialect, the mere appearance of comparatively unusual words or phrase- 
ology is not as helpful as might be expected. 

The only word in the present text which offers a definite clue, however 
small this may be, is the word sol. which probably represents the abbre- 
viation for soldin. This word is found in the vocabulary of Oswald von 
Wolkenstein, which is South Tyrolese. This fact, combined with the 
study of the language and the various textual agreements noted in com- 
paring our Taiding with other similar Weistiimer, supports the supposi- 
tion that this manuscript originated in South Tyrol. 

Thus the manuscript, as short as it is, is of considerable interest both 
for the philologist and the student of manorial customs. The present 
discussion, it is hoped, will provide a satisfactory explanation and eluci- 
dation not only of the language but also of the legal aspects of the text. 


Curt F. BUHLER — CARL SELMER 
New York, N.Y. Hunter College 


* Concerning the language of the Weistiimer F. Arens, of. cif., p. 88 says: “Die Quellen 
des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts driicken sich kurz und herb aus, sie scheuen keine Derbheit 
bewahren in ihrer Schweigsamkeit immer einen Ton schlichten Stolzes. . . . Die Sprache 
der Weistiimer ist von der miindlichen Rede nicht unterschieden, sie macht die lebhaften 
Wendungen mit... . Das wird im 16. Jahrhundert anders. Die Héflichkeitsformeln gegen 
die wohl edlen und gestrengen Amtspersonen beginnen sich zu hiufen; die Sprache wird 
bedichtig und iiberlegt, sie argumentiert, sie moralisiert.” 








XXIV 
THE DEATH OF MAC CON 


HE story of the deposition and death of Mac Con is told in The 

Battle of Mag Mucrama, §§59-77 of Stokes’ edition, RC 13, 460- 
467, and there is an account of his death in the “‘historical’’ tract in Laud 
610, edited by Meyer, Fianaigecht 28 (RIA Todd Lecture Series xvi, 
1910).! There is an independent story in YBL, which is here edited for 
the first time, and may represent one of the sources upon which the 
author of The Battle of Mag Mucrama has drawn. He did not merely 
copy it, for his text varies considerably in vocabulary, and by omission 
and addition. Yet the two texts are closely related, and Stokes’ edition, 
referred to in the notes as L, has been of great value to me in reading and 
interpreting the text presented here. According to this text Mac Con was 
king of Ireland for thirty years, and this is also the tradition of the tract 
in Laud. In L he reigns for seven years (§59), but the alternative tradition 
is recorded in §77. In the LL text of the Battle of Crinna the period is 
twenty-seven years, LL fcs. 328 f 16 (O’Grady, Silva Gadelica 11, 491), 
The Annals of Tigernach say: Ailii aiunt Lugaid Mac Con post hoc bellum 
regnase [annis xviii] uel xxx ut alti aiunt, RC 17, 11. The source of the 
words in square brackets in Stokes’ edition is not stated. It would be 
necessary to examine unpublished historical poems, genealogies, and 
regnal lists in order to trace the origin of these conflicting numbers. Con- 
fusion often arises from the use of Roman numerals in manuscripts. 

As regards the date of the text, it is to be observed that it is in the early 
style, but the language is Middle Irish. The independent pronoun occurs 
in §§2 and 3, and many of the verbal forms are late. It may perhaps be 
assigned to the eleventh century. 

In some places the outer margin of the manuscript appears to be de- 
faced, and in others the facsimile at least is not clearly legible. Letters in- 
visible in the facsimile are enclosed in square brackets: round brackets 
indicate doubtful readings. Accents, and lenition of c, t, f, are here sup- 
plied, and contractions are extended silently except when doubtful. The 
story, while complete in itself, appears to be part of a longer narrative 
about Mac Con (Bat Mac Con tré iar sin, etc.), perhaps a lost recension 
of The Battle of Mag Mucrama. It is preceded in the manuscript by 
the end of a commentary on the Uraiccecht Bec (=AL v 114) and followed 
by The Battle of Allen, edited by Stokes from this manuscript, RC 24, 
41. I am indebted to Professor Vernam Hull for important corrections 
and useful advice. 


1 I owe this reference to Professor Vernam Hull. 
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{[YBL 205b12.] AIGED MEIC CON ANDSO 
1, Bai Lugaid Mac Con tr iar sin tricha bléadna a rigi nErenn. Bennaid 
banbrughaid is i ro bai isin Temraig ar chind Meic Con. Is fuirri-sen 
ruc-som in claenbreith a Temraig .i. a cderchu lodar ar glaissin na 


The rigna co n-ebert Mac Con na c4erchu do thobirt a n-ic lomartha na 
60- glaisine, conad de sin até in claenrdith a Temraig. Roba { immorro 
aud breth Chormaic hui Chuind ro fast? gina impid uili-lomrad na caireach 
XM, a n-icc lomartha na glaisine. Do dlomsad fir Erenn dé iar sin, 7 do 
for rigsad Cormac. Ba holc righi Meic Con, tair ni bai meas n4 torad, na 
the fasc a n-inberaib, na lacht ac loilgechaib m6 [ce]Jithre aill, na tes i 
rely ngrén, na sina a coraib fria gibrethaib 7 aniabar Meic Con. Ba lan 
sion immorro in bith do cach maith roime, 7 ’na diaid 6 ro gab Cormac rigi. 
ion, 2. Luid Lugaid dia thir fesin (iar tain). Is ead didiu dochéid, d’indsaigid 
and Ailella Uluim co hair[m] a raba, ar déig co ndernad a goiri, tair is 
was é Ailill r[od] n-alt. Luid i les co Ailill. ‘N4 heirg’, or Sadb. ‘Ni dil- 
ract ga[dach] in fer cusa téigi’. ‘Ragmaid ara{ coro sigaigem hé 7 co nder- 
tion nom a riarugad dar cend in méruilc ro fersom fris. Luid anund iar 
d is sin. ‘Cia so?’ or Ailill. ‘Mac Con!’ or cdch. ‘Fo chen dui[t],’ ar Ailill. 
D1). Is ed doriachtamar,’ or Mac Con. ‘Fogel. ..# on,’ ar Oilill. ‘Tair 
lum farum,’ or Ailill, ‘co tucar beandachtain dui(t], déig ni mair inti eli 
the bof imon gnim frit .i. Eogan.’ ‘Amal dodénad-som do gaire dogén-sa,’ 
| be ar Mac Con. Luid iar sin co tuc péic do Ailill. ‘Dandrraid® farum Ailill 
and co fiacail fidbi (.i. nemi)® ina éta[n]* Meic Con. Luid tiad amach iar 
‘on- sin. ‘Féina amai!’ or Sadb aca déchsain. Atbert Sadb in rand sa: 

‘Is é forgom dia tuit rf 
urly rod geodain ffacail fidbi: 
“urs do gab sdainead do delbad,’? 
; be ba dirsan in celebrad.’ 


Ro sai diathi iar sin f6n® indas sin.® : 
. Tanic iar sin Ferchis mac Comain co hAilill. ‘Fé, a Ferchis!’ or Ailill, 
‘{ ndiaid Lugdach dit 7 digail Eogen fair .i. a braithir!’ Luid farum 


ets Ferchis, 7 berid fair 7 a druim fri coirthi. Doteilc Ferchis urchar fair 
nf coro fregair in coirthi triana étan sfar co n-érbailt de. Luid Ferchis 
The isinn es iar sin, 7 benaid casnaidi dia gai, 7 dosléig tiad la sruth na 
me haba co riacht co hairm a mbaf Ailill, air is 6° sin comartha ro gell- 
-_ som friu dia marbad sé Mac Con. Is de sin até Eas Ferchis. Docer 
7 Ferchis iar sin la fén Find hui Baiscni a ndigail Meic Con. 
> t fadded above. 
: * The fcs. is not clear; fogel-arison (?). L omits this phrase. 4 Added above. 

ons *domfarraid, MS; dondirraill, L; domhéraill, Laud, but the context varies. 

® Added above. 6 The fcs. is not clear; the MS. appears to have been re-inked. 

" delba, MS. 8 indasin, MS. * 0, MS. 
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4. Is de sin asbert Sadb andfocal: 


Mairg damsa, a Dé, mairg do Chlfu ' 
dia frith Fer Fi ina éu: 2.1 
is ed dobéra do don 
i. ir[chor] Ferchis co Mac Con. 
Mairg damsa, a Dé, mairg do Chlfu i 
dia fr{th Fer Fi ina di[u] ‘ 
is de ro bi Art mac Cuind ‘ 
la secht maccu Mo Ulaim.’!® ( 
Maith la hAilill immorro a menma, 7 is andsin ro raid: 
‘Tricha bliadna mad co se , 
érb-sa senéir diblide, 
cotom dersaig as mo chess 3 
Ferchis mac ComAin éices” | 
5. Gabais tra Ailill iar sin righi Muman co cend .uii. mbléadna, 7 nirbo | 
ferr uair da roibe riam reme occa dia ro cuir a lubra 7 a thrdigi de 
iar ndith Meic Con co ndérbailt a righi Muman iar sin. Aiged Meic 7 
Con sin. Finit. ons 
THE DEATH OF MACCON "7 
1. Lugaid Mac Con was king of Ireland after that for thirty years. ie. 
Bennaid the woman-hospitaller was in Tara when Mac Con came. It sont 
was upon her that he gave the false judgment in Tara. Her sheep = 
trespassed on the queen’s woad, and Mac Con said that the sheep ~ 
should be given in payment for the grazing of the woad, and from that 1 
was formed the Crooked Mound in Tara. But it was the judgment of pla 
Cormac which fixed without reversal the complete shearing of the LU 
sheep in payment for the grazing of the woad. Then the Men of Ireland nh 
repudiated him (Mac Con), and made Cormac king. Evil was the = 
reign of Mac Con, for there was neither mast nor fruit, nor fish in poi 
estuaries, the cows gave no milk nor did the other cattle, nor was cer 
there heat from the sun nor seines (?)"* in the weirs, on account of the ous 
false judgments and arrogance of Mac Con. But the world was full a 
10 The first quatrain occurs in The Battle of Mac Mucrama, RC 13, 464; the second ~ 
tbid. 460, and Fianaigecht 32.20. in 
1 cheis has been corrected to chess and eicis to eices in the MS. The quatrain occurs RC - 
13, 464. y and Fianaigecht 40.2. co 
12 The reading is doubtful since the facsimile is not clear, but ceithre yields good sense. on 
The word would then be an old neuter, and belong to the class discussed by Thurneysen, 
Handbuch §263.4. A dsg. n. aill is not indeed recorded, but is not impossible, since the wl 
neuter appears to be an old m-stem (Hdb. §§480, 482). th 
18 sina: cf. sén.i. lion i ngabur [e]oin ‘a net in which birds are caught,’ O’Mulc. 1479; Tv 
sen may be cognate with OE. segne, Gr. cay#vn. Here read séna (?). of 
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of every good before his time, and after him when Cormac had become 
king. 

2. Luguid went to his own country then. He went to Ailill Olom, to the 
place where he dwelt, so that he might support him, for it was Ailill 
who had fostered him. He went into the enclosure to Ailill. ‘Do not go 
in,’ said Sadb. ‘The man to whom thou goest is unforgiving.’ ‘We 
shall go nonetheless, so that we may appease him and do his will in 
atonement for the great evil we have done him.’ He went on then. 
‘Who is this?’ said Ailill. ‘Mac Con,’ said they all. ‘Peace to you!’ 
said Ailill. ‘Peacefully are we come,’ said Mac Con.‘ ... ,’ said Ailill. 
Come then,’ said Ailill, ‘so that I may give thee a blessing, since the 
other lives no more who strove against thee, namely Eogan.’ ‘As he 
would have supported thee, so shall I support thee,’ said Mac Con. 
Then he sent and gave Ailill a kiss. Ailill came at him with a poison- 
ous* tooth, into Mac Con’s face. He went out from him then. 
‘Alas!’, said Sadb, as she saw him. Sadb spoke this verse: 


138 fidbi: fiacail fidba occurs in the same context in CMM, RC 13, 464.2, and Céir An- 
mann, IT iii 306.17, here with the gloss .7. neime as above. The meaning of fidbi is obscure 
to me. 

fi i. ondi as uirus i. neim, unde fidbae .i. fithnaise ‘fi from uirus, i.e. ‘poison’ unde fidbae, 
i.e. fithnaisi, O’Mulc. 534; fithnaisi is also obscure, but seems to mean ‘disease, sickness’ of 
some kind, s. O’Dav. 946. fidba 7.. neim ne[i]ch ro gab credbad ‘the poison of something 
(someone) that is wasting away,’ O’Mulc. 598. The glossator is evidently trying to explain 
this very phrase. He has borrowed the first part of 534 from Corm. 636, but Cormac does 
not mention fidbt. 

The phrase cannot be separated from fidba chnéma, ‘jawbone’ which is attested in two 
places: srengais in n-6l don fidba chnéma ‘he drew back the cheek from the jawbone,’ 
LU 6547 (=TBC 2606). atnaig Dia sruth usci gloin somblasta triasin fidba chndma do .i. 
lecca chamaill boi ina laim ‘God sent him a stream of pure sweet water through the jaw- 
bone, 7.e., the jaw of a camel which he had in his hand,’ LB 127b7 (cf. Judges xv. 19). 
Thus ftacal fidbai probably means ‘jaw-tooth.’ It was well known that Ailill’s tooth was 
poisonous, for this was one of the three blemishes for which he was famous. The legend con- 
cerning them is recorded in Céir Anmann, loc. cit. The attempt to explain fidbi as ‘poison- 
ous’ is, I suspect, a mere guess of the glossators. But the exact meaning of the word is not 
clear. It is however perhaps possible to explain how some glossator was led to make this 
guess. In the Laud text the prose has merely: Do sadis Ailill a fiacail hi ngruad Meic Con 
di thecosc condid erbalad ria nde nomaide ‘Ailill thrust his tooth into Mac Con’s cheek for 
warning that he would die within three days,’ Fianaigecht 36.11. Then follows the quatrain 
in which the tooth is called ftacail fidbui (sup. p. 4), and the glossator, to whom fidbui was 
unfamiliar supposed that it meant ‘poisonous,’ and found in Cormac’s Glossary a partial 
confirmation of his guess. In my translation ‘poisonous’ has been allowed to stand, since it 
renders the meaning of the gloss, and represents the sense understood by the scribe. 

If this explanation is correct it is of some importance, for it suggests that the Laud text, 
which is not in saga-form, but rather a ‘historical’ tract, is a primary source from which 
the sagas derive. Windisch gives ‘Knochenbogen’ as a literal rendering of fidba chnéma, 
vn 370, note 5, and so in the Vocab. fidba ‘Bogen’; but I have found no confirmation 
of this. 
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‘It is a thrust by which a king falls: a poisonous tooth has wounded thee: a 
change™ has come upon thy appearance: it was an unlucky greeting. 


He turned away from her then in that state. 

3. Then Ferchis son of Comman came to Ailill. ‘Alas! Ferchis,’ said 
Ailill, ‘follow Lugaid and avenge his brother’ Eogan upon him! 
Ferchis went then and came upon him with his back against a stone, 
Ferchis made a cast at him so that the stone rang back through his 
face and he died. Ferchis went into the rapids then, and cut shavings 
from his spear, and sent them down with the current of the river to 
where Ailill was; for that was the sign he had promised them, if he 
should kill Mac Con.'* From that the Rapids of Ferchis are so called, 
(Ferchis was slain later by the warriors of Find, grandson of Bafscne, 
in vengeance for Mac Con.)!” 


4. It was of this that Sadb uttered the saying:!® 


Woe is me, o God, woe for Clfu, when Fer Fi was found in his yew-tree: that 
will lay him low'® the cast of Ferchis against Mac Con. 


Woe is me, o God, woe for Cliu, when Fer Fi was found in his déo (?):?° thus 
were slain” Art son of Cond and the seven sons of Olom. 


M4 siainead: cf. ro gab siabrad do delbad, Fianaigecht 36.17. I have no other example of 
the word. 

4% According to one tradition Mac Con was a son of Sadb the wife of Ailill, and he was 
therefore a half-brother as well as a foster-brother of Eogan. 

16 Cf. the story of Oisin told in the Dindshenchas of Tipra Sengarmna, Metr. Dinds. iii 
89-100; Rennes Dinds., RC 15, 446. 

17 This is told in the Laud text, Fianaigecht 38.14. 

18 andfocal, andocul annacol o, n. (a) ‘habitual saying;’ (b) ‘habitual lament.’ (a) ann- 
focal i. gndthfoccal, O’Cl. conid annfocul. i. Cu 7 Cethen, LL 30b7. iss ed didiu andfocol ro 
bot ¢ mbélaib int sluaig ‘this was the saying that was on the lips of the host,’ LU 10819 
= Eriu 12, 178. 20 (of. LU 10879 = Eriu 12, 182.12). ba he a hannocol onn uair sin na Bec- 
folad ‘from that time forth the habitual saying of Becfola was,’ YBL 118b44 (PRIAIr. 
MSS. Ser. 1 i 180.16, where the editor misread the ms.). (b) ba é a hannacul ‘this was his 
lament,’ RC 13, 460.9 (cf. ibid. 15, 20). be hé didiu a hannacol ‘this was her lament,’ LL 
274b30 (PRIA XXX C 263.21 [1912]). The rendering ‘lament’ is suggested by the context 
in the examples under (b), but in every case ‘what he (she) used to say’ would be a sufficient 
translation. The passage in Cath Maige Mucrama corresponding to this text reads: is do 
sein asbered Sodb, RC 13, 464. 19. In Laud 610: is din cath sin asbert Sadb ingen Chuind in 
rann, Fianaigecht 34.19. The word is well attested, but it has often been mishandled by 
scribes and editors. I suppose that it is a compound of focul (*ande-yog*-tlo-) which Bergin 
has explained as a native word, Eriu 12, 135. Meyer lists the word in the form annacol 
‘a dirge,’ Contrib.; cf. Hessen, s.vv. annacal, annfoccal. It seems to have become obsolete 
early. 

19 don: sg. dat. of du ‘earth, ground, place,’ s. Meyer, Univ. of Illinois Studies in Lang. and 
Lit. 11, no. 4, 28. I owe this reference to Professor Vernam Hull. 

20 The quatrain seems to echo the vocabulary of a quatrain in Bruiden Da Chocae which 
begins: Mairce dibeir téeb a deo de, RC 21, 318.8 Stokes neglects the verse in this text, as 
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But Ailill was glad, and he said: 


‘It is now thirty years that I have been a withered old man, until Ferchis, the 
poet, son of CommAn aroused me from my weakness.’ 


5. Then Ailill became king of Munster and reigned for seven years, and 
he had never been better before, once he had put from him his weak- 
ness and misery after the death of Mac Con. And he died then as king 
of Munster. 

That is the Death of Mac Con. Finit. 
MY Les DILLON 
University of Wisconsin 





was his practice, and the quatrain is incomplete in his edition. I have supposed above that 
dilu] is dsg. of a word déo which may be attested in this passage. L and Laud vary: inna 
eu, L:7 da heu, Laud. 

1 yo bi: pret. sg. 3 active impers. ‘it slew.’ This impersonal construction is not uncommon, 
s. Pedersen, VKG ii 310. If b¢ be emended to bith, the construction is passive. L and Laud 
vary: docer, L; conid apath, Laud. 





XXV 
WHEN NETTLES IN WINTER BRING FORTH ROSES RED 


—_— attention has never been paid to the fifteenth-century 

lying-song which advises us to trust women when nettles bear roses 

and other wild impossibilities come to pass. There are three manuscript 

versions: 

A. Bodl. 29734 (Eng. poet. e. i—second half XV cent.), f. 43>; 

B. Balliol Oxf. 354 (Hill’s Commonplace Book—first half XVI cent.), f. 250»; 

C. BM Printed Book IB 55242 (MS. notes in Trevisa’s Bartholomeus Anglicus, 
de Worde, 1495), ff. 4775-478». 


As editor of The Early English Carols? Richard Greene correctly prints 
A, the longest version and the only one with a carol-burden. But the use 
of A is likely to prove misleading, since C, where it is not damaged, pro- 
vides far better readings. The following discussion will seek to demon- 
strate this point and to comment on the three scribes, whose personalities 
confirm the view that, in this one case at least, the carol was authored 
by ‘“‘men of some learning and sophistication.’* That we are dealing with 
manuscript, not oral, tradition will also become abundantly clear. 

The text of A is available in Greene, and that of B in Dyboski.‘ But 
Garrett, the discoverer of C, printed only three of its five stanzas, and 
incorporated several serious errors.® In the following transcript I use the 
numeration of A, bracket doubtful readings when part of a letter remains 
visible, and indicate expansions by italics.® 


[1] 


[f. 477>] When Netylles in wynter: bryngith forth Rooses reed. 
And A thorne berith fygges naturally 
And gresse berith appullis in euery meede. 
And lawrell Cheris in his croppis so hye. 


And kiksis geven hony in superfluens 
Then put in women yowr trust and confidence. 


1 Other modern editions than those cited are listed in Carleton Brown and Rossel] Hope 
Robbins, The Index of Middle English Verse (New York, 1943), no. 3999. 

2 Oxford, 1935, no. 402. 

3 Gerould’s review of Greene, Speculum, x11 (1936), 299; see also Greg’s review, RES, 
xr (1937), 85-86 and Greene, pp. cviii, cx. 

4 Songs, Carols, and Other Miscellaneous Poems, EETSES 101 (London 1908), p. 114. 

5 Anglia, xxx11 (1909), 358. 

6 The omission of 1.5 is the only lacuna due to the scribe; the rest are due to crumbling 
paper and a ruthless binder. 6.3-7 is lost through damage at bottom of page; 7.1-3 through 
damage at top. I wish to thank the authorities of the British Museum for permission to 
print the text from photostats. 
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When whitynges walke in forestes hartes forto chase 

And herynges in parkes their hornes boldly blowe. 

And marlynges moore hennys in moores doon vnbrase. 
And gowrnenardes shote rullions out of a crosse bowe. 
And goslynges goo one huntyng the wulffe to ouer throwe. 
And sperlynges beren speres and armour for defence 

then put in women your trust and confidence. 


[5] 
[f. 478] When sparrowes bylden chirches and stepils one high. 
And wrennys beren sakkes vnto pe mell. 
And curleys carye tymber howses forto dight. 
And semews bryngyne butter to merket forto sell. 
... [de] cokes were wodekynyffes the crane forto kell. 
. to gosselyns doon obedience. 
. women your trust and confidence. 


[6] 


. [dJecokkes in fforestes and parkes. 
. es[t] of snayles 


(7] 


[f.478*] [A]...m...s...t.ma.e verges of crabbis full sowre. 
And shippis sayle ouer drye lande. and flyntes give flowre. 
And marmesettes at westmynster given judgement and sentence. 
Then in women give trust and confidence. 


An examination of the variants (A from Greene, B from Dyboski, C as 
transcribed) seems to establish the priority of C. I arrange arguments in 
evidence for this conclusion in order of ascending importance. Minor 
spelling variants and the like are ignored. The numbers refer to stanza 
and line in Greene. 

(1) When BC differ from A, BC have the best readings in all except one 
case. 


burden in A om. BC 
1.2 A al maner of thorn trys B thornys C A thorne 
13 perles B appyllis C appulles 
14 abundantly B in pe croppis so hie 

C in his croppis so hye 
2 in A om. BC 
3.1 to chase hertys BC hartes for to chase 
34  rokes B rolyons C rullions 
3.6  sprates BC sperlynges 
4 in A om. BC 
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5.1 spawyns B sparowys C sparrowes 
on a hyth B and stepullis hie 
C and stepils one high 
5.4 ber B bryng C bryngyne 
5.6 do B don C doon 
6.1 sarmon B wodcokis C .. .[decokkes 
wodes B forestis C fforestes 


In six cases BC have the best (closest to original) readings (omission of 
burden, 1.3, 3.1, 5.1 [sparrows], 5.6, and omission of stanza 1), in five 
cases probably the best (1.2, 1.4, 3.4, 3.6, 6.1), and in one case possibly 
the best (omission of stanza 4). Only in 5.1 (on a height) does A seem 
preferable. The burden in A was clearly added later, as Greene suggests,’ 
It is awkwardly written; there are no signs of repetition; and it is ab- 
sent in B, which faithfully copies burdens in its seventy-eight carols, 
except for this one. 

The omission of stanzas 2 and 4 in BC demands special consideration, 
The following table illustrates the stanzaic gaps: 


A B Cc 
1 1 


3 3 


5 5 
6 6 
7 


We are rewarded with some success if we attempt to arrive at an original 
nucleus for the poem. Of the four stanzas which appear in every MS at 
least three are remarkably consistent in formula: 1 involves plants and 
their impossible fruits; 3 has water-creatures performing human actions; 
5 has birds doing the same. C’s exceptionable fidelity with regard to the 
formula will later be shown to argue its closeness to the original. Damage 
to C makes assurance on this point impossible with regard to 6. The basic 
formula seems to be animals performing impossible tasks, which along 
with its presence in all three MSS would assign it to the presumably 
consistent original. A jars us with the introduction of shipmen (1.5), C 
is lost, and B emends the original, as we shall see in section (3). Stanza 
4, supplied by A, certainly looks like a departure from the original. 
Swine are musicians, asses are doctors of science, cats are physicians, 


7 Pages cxxxv, 432. Brown, in his review of Greene, MLN, x11 (1937), 127, refuses to 
consider “this wholly non-lyrical poem in 7-line stanzas” as a carol at all, and asserts that 
where Greene’s various carols disagree in this matter nearly all of the “older and better 
versions . . . lack the burden.” 
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buzzards are believers in Scripture, and pies are mad poets. No longer, as 
in the more authentic-sounding stanzas, are women the objects of the 
satire. Stanza 2, with its heterogeneous jumble of men, fish, plants and 
women, also looks like an interpolation. 

Individual variants likewise increase the authority of BC. The apples 
of 1.3 are surely more fitting than A’s pearls; the rimes of 3.1 and 3.3 are 
better; the sparrows of 5.1 better preserves the stanzaic norm than A’s 
obscure spawyns. C, as we shall see, is consistently archaic, and in 5.6 B 
carries over one of these older forms, don. There are other probable errors 
in A. Line 1.2 is hypermetrical; BC’s version of 1.4 seems more vivid; 
BC’s sperlynges provides a better word-play with ABC “spears” than A’s 
sprates (3.6). BC’s woodcocks (6.1) is better than A’s sarmon (scribal error 
for salmon?). 

Difficilior lectio suggests that B’s rolyons and C’s rullions are to be pre- 
ferred to A’s rokes. But what is this strange word that gurnards shoot out 
of a crossbow (3.4)? Dyboski defines it as ‘‘a coarse, ill-made animal,” 
and compares NED Rullion (1), a variant of riveling, ‘‘a shoe made of 
undressed hide.”’ Dyboski glosses over the not very happy interpretation 
because the poem is a nonsense-poem. But I submit that the best non- 
sense in this poem is carefully controlled, except when a scribe man- 
handles the original joke. The -ion ending suggests Old French. There are 
two good candidates: raillon, “‘point on the bolt of an arbalest, and also 
the bolt itself,’’* and rouillon, “‘a kind of fish.’’® Raillon best fits the con- 
text, and rare military terms might easily have crept into the language. 
But rouillon has the better phonological claim (compare buillon from 
bouillon, cullion from couillon).!° Either word would fit: if a gurnard could 
shoot a raillon out of a crossbow with humorous effect, he could also 
shoot a fellow-fish with the same weapon. A’s rokes therefore seems an 
uninspired substitution for a rare word which occurred in the original. 


* Francois Villon, Zuvres, ed. Louis Thuasne (Paris, 1923), m1, 521. See also L. Sainéan, 
La Langue de Rabelais (Paris, 1922-23), 1, 72; 11, 117; and Ducange, Glossarium Mediae 
et Infirmae Latinitatis, ed. L. Favre (Niort, 1883-87), s.v. relho and habilimentum. 

* Fréderic Godefroy, Dictionnaire de l’Ancienne Langue Frangaise (Paris, 1881-1902), 
vu, 248. He cites Platine de honneste volupté: “Les rouillons sont semblables aux trillies; 
au lac d’Albe en a beaucop, et nayssent principalement au Tybre.” The origin is unex- 
plained, but one may hazard a guess that it isa red fish, connected with rowél “rust” from 
VL robiculum (see Ernst Gamillscheg, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der Franzisisches Sprache 
(Heidelberg, 1928], p. 774). 

” NED Rullion (2), glossed “‘some form of ornament in metal-work,”’ may be the same 
word, and evidence of British currency. The NED cites a Scottish source (1488-1606): 
“Antique Medusa’s heads and rullion foliages. . . . Betwixt each statue arises a rullion in 
form of a dolphine, very distinct.” The “dolphine” suggests rouillon, but arrow-foliage 
(raillon?) is well-known. 
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(2) When AC differs from B, B shows eccentric readings, apparently the 
sign of a talented interpolator and corrector. 


1.1 A bryng forth C bryngith forth B bere 
1.6 A kyskys C kiksis lekis 
3.1 A whytynges C whitynges whityng 
3.5 AC goslynges grengese 
3.6 Aber C beren rone with 
5.3 A tymber howsys to dyth 

C tymber howses forto dight 

B clothes horsis for to drye 
5.5 A wodkokes C ...[de]cokes woddowes 

A cranis C the crane for theves 

7 in AC om. B 


Some of B’s eccentricities are scribal: 1.1 is probably dittography; 3.1 
the loss of an -es contraction or substitution of colloquial animal plural; 
the loss of stanza 7 oversight or faulty transmission. But elsewhere B 
stands revealed as an individualist, or even an editor. B seems to have 
“improved” in 3.5, 3.6, and especially in 1.6, where lekis is a valiant 
attempt to substitute a familiar plant for the unusual kecks (see EDD and 
Stratmann-Bradley). In 5.3 B misunderstands and emends: horsis was 
misread for AC’s houses; drye is inserted to fit the rime (A’s on a hyth 
best represents the original; see Canterbury Tales 1, 1784); clothes is 
apparently a substitution to arrive at some kind of meaning. In 5.5 
B’s woddowes and theves make sense, but too much sense! The Wife of 
Bath might easily have attacked a poor thief with a game-knife. But 
widows and thieves have no place in a stanza devoted to birds. It seems 
clear that B saw wod- and cranes in his original, substituted woddowes 
for a word he could not read, and misread cr as th and nes as ues. 
(3) When A and B differ and C is lacking, neither can be preferred. 


1.5 Avery Bso 

5.6 gren fynchys griffons 

6.1 crowbes crabbis 

6.2 be tak haris ben taken 

6.3 in the ayer with ber here 
larkes perchis 

6.4 move movntans mowe corn 
wagyng wafeyyng 

6.5 A And schypmen tak a ryd insted of saylles 

B Whan dukkis of be dunghill sek pe blod of Haylis 
6.6 A wyfvys B shrewed wyfiis 


In four cases there is no preference. In 6.3 we may prefer A’s flying 
camel to B’s insipid reading, and B has a bad rime. In three cases B is 
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more amusing, but in each he may be editing. B’s gryffons, like the whole 
poem, reminds us of the mock combats of medieval MSS illuminators, 
and a griffon is a more startling servant for a gosling than a green-finch 
(5.6). In 6.2 A disrupts the stanza formula by letting crowbis both take 
and be taken. In 6.5 A is inconsistent and has bad grammar; B is inspired, 
but the editorial hand has added a sixteenth-century allusion, as we shall 
see. 
(4) When A and C differ and B is lacking, C has one striking preferred . 

reading, and A none. 


74 Asower C full sowre 

7.5 sylt and flyntes 

7.6 apes marmesettes 
7.7 put women in in women give 


In three cases there is no preference. But in 7.5 A does not even make 
good nonsense, whereas C has an excellent reading. A reads “And schyp- 
pes seyl on dry lond sylt gyfe flower;’’ C “And shippis sayle ouer drye 
lande. and flyntes give flowre.”’ Wright and Greene wrongly translate 
syit “shall”: the grammar is wrong (schyppes requires a plural), the 
phonology is wrong (in A OE sc- is always sch-), and dry lond cannot be 
both subject and object. Possibly sylt is the noun, “salt-marsh, salt-de- 
posit.” Still we would prefer the compact and allusive “‘flyntes gyfe 
flower” of C, which might be taken as a motto for this whole paper (see 
Deut. 8.15 “‘water out of the rock of flint,’”? Deut. 32.13 “‘oil out of the 
flinty rock,” and Ps. 114.8 “which turned the rock into a standing water, 
the flint into a fountain of waters’’). A’s misreading is easy to explain 
on paleographical grounds: the f of flyntes was read as a long s, the es 
and m-contractions were overlooked, and metathesis stepped in to com- 
plete the work of destruction. 


(5) When all three differ, C in at least four cases explains divergences in 
A and B. 


1.3 A ges B bromes C gresse 
1.6 superfluens in ber superfluens in superfluens 
1.7,3.7 women in in a woman your in women your 
3.2 A ther hornnys in forestes 
B in parkys hornys 
C in parkes their hornes 
A And marmsattes morn in mores and in lakys 
B And flownders more-hennes in fennes enbrace 
C And marlynges moore hennys in moores doon vnbrase 
3.5 A hunt B ride in huntyng C goo one hyntyng 
3.6 in armys of in harnes to and armour for 
5.5 cranis theves the crane for 
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A and B never agree significantly against C, whereas in four cases ¢ 
fathers a disagreement between A and B. In 3.2 C explains A ther and 
B parkys; in 1.7 and 3.7 C appears to lie behind the plural of A and the 
word order of B. Above all, C satisfactorily explains the striking diver. 
gences in 3.3. A shares with C in moores and the first syllable of ¢ 
marlynges. C’s marlings are correct, since A’s marmosets upset the for- 
mula, a group of water-animals. B substitutes flownders for marlynges, 
which fits the formula but not the alliteration on m, agreed to by both 
A and C. B and C agree on the rime chase:vnbrace, whereas A has the bad 
rime hertys:lakys, presumably the result of careless reversal of hertys and 
chase in 3.3. Finally (1.3) the plant gresse best fits the stanza formula 
of six plants bearing six impossible fruits. B’s bromes fits the formula, but 
C’s reading better explains A’s error ges, which probably involves the 
loss of a recontraction. 

This, then, is one of the most valid pieces of evidence yet offered for 
considering C the best representative of the original. For, although C 
often has better readings, many of them might be explained away as 
“improvements,” like the eccentricities of B. But these cases definitely 
show descent from C readings, or their original. 

(6) When AB differ from C, the latter in several cases preserves a more 
archaic form. Hence the agreements between A and B are only apparent, the 
result of parallel linguistic changes. 


1.2,1.3 A ber B bere C berith 
1.6 gyfe geve geven 
5.1 byld bild bylden 
5.2 cary cary beren 


At first sight these agreements might seem to testify against C. But that 
they are products of convergence rather than of descent from a common 
original is shown by the archaic nature of C. Another group of variants, 
lacking even specious agreement between.A and B, confirms C’s fidelity 
to old forms: 


1.1. A bryng forth B bere C bryngith forth 
3.3. A and B lack the form doon 

3.6 Aber B rone with beren 

5.4 ber bryng bryngyne 

5.6 do don" doon 

7.6 gyfe given 


The poem is too late to provide conclusive evidence as to original dia- 
lect, but the -ith plural (1.1) and the -ith third singular present indicatives 


 B preserves one other archaic form (6.2 ben), where C is damaged. 
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(1.2, 1.3) argue a district south of the North and Central Midlands, and 
the southerly character is further suggested by A’s pronoun hem (2.7). 

This discussion of variants has, I believe, firmly established the author- 
ity of C. The wide variety of variants suggests that many MSS may have 
intervened between our three and the original, but the same variety 
warns one against constructing a hypothetical tree of descent. I shall 
therefore imply in the following discussion of scribal personalities that 
any one of them may be composite, but shall not burden the reader with 
constant qualification. 

Since C wrote his copy of the poem after 1495, the date of the printed 
book in which it appears, he cannot be himself the original. While his 
omission of 1.5 and the casual character of his record argue some careless- 
ness, he is nevertheless tolerably accurate, a trait best demonstrated by 
his refusal to modernize. The ultimate original, we may assume, was 
written by a consistent artist, probably of the early iifteenth century, 
who poured the age-old genre of satire on women into a common mold, 
the lying-song. 

A new stage in the development of the text is offered by A or his orig- 
inal, who wrote some time later than C’s original. This stage involves a 
conscious reviser, who creates at least one new stanza and probably two. 
The clearest case of interpolation is stanza 2, where the formula is badly 
mangled. Stanza 4, where satire on women is amplified by general satire, 
also looks doubtful. Of the various social orders satirized in this stanza 
the most significant is the buzzards who give credence to Scripture. We 
cannot be sure that the interpolator was ridiculing the clergy; the buz- 
zards may be lollards. If by any stretch of the imagination A is the crea- 
tor of the stanza, a new factor enters the scene. MS Bodl. Eng. poet.e.l 
has long been thought the work of a professional singer or reciter. Ac- 
cording to Thomas Wright he was a minstrel; Greene, on the other hand, 
feels him to be the member of “‘some professional class, literate but not 
learned,” the typical creator and popularizer of the carol. He might even 
be a Franciscan friar.'* So fond was he of the carol form that he added a 
burden to this unmusical poem. 


# Tn an earlier text extreme South Midland or Southern would have been indicated by 
the rime reed: meed (1.1, 1.3). While it is impossible to base anything certain on the rimes 
mell: sell: kell (mill, sell, kill), it is interesting to note that kel, mel, and zel would rime only 
in modern Dorset, and kil, mil, and zil only in east Devon and northwest Wiltshire; see 
Joseph Wright, The English Dialect Grammar (Oxford, 1905), pp. 498, 528, 589. 

4 Greene, p. cviii. Greene does not commit himself to the dangerous assumption that 
A was a Franciscan, but he elsewhere ably argues for the intluence of the Franciscans on 
the carol. Robbins believes, however, that the Franciscan monopoly of the carol had 
diminished in the fifteenth century; see his “The Earliest Carols and the Franciscans,” 
MLN, uum (1938), 239. 
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B represents a tradition slightly closer to that of C, but his eccentrici. 
ties represent a further departure. He brightens his text with a few vivid 
editorial touches, and mars it with some serious misreadings. The Ballio| 
MS was owned by Richard Hill, a London merchant of the time of 
Henry VIII; apparently it is the work of several scribes, among them one 
John Hyde. How much Hill had to do with the writing of his Common- 
place Book is unclear, but he made it the repository of much personal 
history as well as of a catholic variety of medieval poetry." So far as | 
can ascertain, Hill signed only four poems, among them our lying-song. 
The latest date in the MS, 1536, appears among a set of annalistic his- 
torical notes.’* This date suggests close attention to a line which B, or an 
original who was a very close contemporary, contributed to the poem: 
“Whan dukkis of pe dunghill sek pe blod of Haylis.” 

The Blood of Hayles was a famous relic in the possession of the monas- 
tery of Hayles (Gloucester), which purported to be the Blood of Christ. 
According to the Hayles Chronicle, this liquefying blood was brought to 
the monastery about 1270 by Richard, Earl of Cornwall and Emperor 
of “Almaigne,” who obtained it in Germany.!’ Chaucer alludes to it, 
apparently not questioning its authenticity, but the context, The Par- 
doner’s Tale, looks rather suspicious. Serious criticism, however, seems to 
have been lacking until 1538. On February 24th of that year Stephen 
Sagar, the Abbot of Hayles, wrote a flattering letter to Thomas Crom- 
well, from which the following is an extract: 


It is not unknown unto your honoure how that there is in the monastery of 
Hayles a bloode which hath byn reputyd as a myracle a great season, and now! 
come to tell your lordeship playnly that I have a conscyens putting me in drede 
lest ydolatry be commytted theryn giving the very honoure of the bloode of 
Chryst to that thing whiche I can not tell what hit is, and having this conscyens 
I was and ame wondyrsly perplexyd for to put hit away of myn own private 
auctoryte seing hit hath byn alowed there to be shewyd to suche as seke for hit, I 
feared lest I shulde condemne myself to be gylty in mysusing of hit as chaunging 
and renewing hit with drackes blood wheryn I offer myself reedy to suffer the most 
shamefull death that ever man suffred yf ever hit may be provyd that hit was 
other chaungyd, renewyd, or eve loked upon to try what hit is to my knowledge, 


44 On the scribes and contents see Fliigel, Anglia, xxv1 (1903), 94; and Dyboski, pp. 
xiii-lix. 

4% The Nut-Brown Maid, The Sacrifice of the Mass, and The Seven Sages are the others. 
Hill also signed a prose tract On Graffyng Trees and included his own name in several 
personal memoranda. 16 Dyboski, p. xvi. 

17 The fullest account is that of W. H. St. John Hope, “Notes on the Holy Blood of 
Hayles,” The Archaeological Journal, txviit (1911), 166-172; see also Cardinal Gasquet, 
Henry VIII and the English Monasteries (London, 1902), 11, 536-541, and the notes by Skeat 
and by Robinson to The Pardoner’s Tale, v1, 652. 
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but is there styll as far as ever I can know or lern evyn as hit was brought 
thyther."® 


The Blood was removed from the abbey, and on October 28 Latimer 
wrote to Cromwell: 


Have been boulting and sifting the blood of Haylles all this forenoon. It was 
wonderously closely and craftily enclosed and stopped up, and cleaves fast to 
the bottom of the little glass. It seems to be an unctuous gum and compound 
of many things.!® 


The climax comes with the report that on 


the 24th day of November, being Sonday, the Bishop of Rochester [John Hilsey] 
preached at Paules Crosse, and there shewed the bloude of Hales, and recanted 
certeine wordes that he had spoken of the sayd bloude that it was a dukes 
bloude, and nowe shewed playnely that yt was noe bloude, but hony clarified 
and coloured with saffron, and lying lyke a goume, as it evydently had bene 
proved and tasted afore the Kinge and his counsayll, and did let every man 
behould yt there at Paules Crosse, and all the way as he went to dinner to the 
mayres, to loke on yt, so that every person might well perceive the abuse of the 
sayd thinge.?° 


Surely we cannot be far wrong in assuming that B or his immediate con- 
temporary interpolated a reference to the “‘drake’s blood” which so per- 
plexed Stephen Sagar and John Hilsey? 

One last stage in the poem’s evolution remains. It found its way into 
the hands of a popular theologian, who wrote an adaptation beginning 
“When wreneys weare wodknyves, Cranes for to kill,” in which the ob- 
ject of the satire is the marriage of the clergy, and which may allude to 
the “Bloody Statute” of 1539. The quatrains of this ‘“godlye sayng”’ are 
afar cry from our poem, but the adapter had his own special talent, and 
the last stage in this curious scribal history is no anticlimax.”! 

FrANcIs LEE UTLEY 

The Ohio State University 


8 Hope, p. 169; see also Gasquet, 11, 536. The letter is calendared as no. 347 of Letters 
and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII, x11, part 1 (London, 1892), 
p. 119. 

® Letters and Papers, x11, part 2, p. 272. 

* From Wriothesley’s Chronicle as quoted Hope, p. 171. 

“F, J. Furnivall, Ballads from Manuscripts (London [Ballad Society], 1868-72), 1, 
313, Among the few echoes of the original it is worthy of note that lines 1-2, with their 
mention of sparrows and cranes, favor the readings of C 5.1 and 5.5. 





XXVI 


DU BELLAY AND HELLENIC POETRY 
A CURSORY REVIEW 


II 


ALLUSIONS TO, AND IMITATIONS OF, THE NON- 
LYRIC POETS OF GREECE! 


UMEROVUS allusions to Homer and to the other non-lyric poets of 
Hellas are to be found throughout the works of Du Bellay. His 
references to Homer fall into three classes: 

1) He uses the authority of the epic poet’s great name in support of 
certain propositions about poetry advanced in the Deffence and else- 
where. Thus, in order to prove that nature contributes more than art to 
the formation of a poet, Du Bellay says that poetry in the time of Or- 
pheus, Homer, Hesiod, and Musaeus was not the product of the poet's 
skill so much as a gift of nature.* To prove the truth of the expression 
traduttore traditore, Du Bellay asserts that even Homer and Virgil, 
should they be restored to life, could not translate Petrarch and retain 
all of his grace and naturalness.‘ 

2) Again, Du Bellay repeatedly refers to Homer as to a standard of 
what is excellent in poetry. Roughly one half of the sixty-odd allusions 
to Homer that are scattered through the pages of Du Bellay fall into this 


class. He forecasts a happy destiny for the French language when it 
would produce writers of Homeric stature.5 He can anticipate no greater 
glory for his beloved language than that it should produce an epic poet 
like Homer, who was for Du Bellay 


...celuy des Gregeois 
Qui a le mieulx chanté,.. .° 


1 For the abbreviations employed in the footnotes of the present article consult PMLA, 
LX, 66. In addition to these, Lau. will stand for the critical edition by Paul Laumonier 
of the @uores complétes du Pierre de Ronsard, still in course of publication (Paris: Hachette, 
vols. 1-6, 1914-30, and Droz, vols. 7-10, 1934-39); and WD for Works and Days of 
Hesoid. 

2 We are deeply indebted to the scholarly notes of Chamard’s edition for indications of 
Du Bellay’s sources in the non-lyric poetry of Greece. Wherever the notices by Chamard 
could be fruitfully elaborated so as to increase our knowledge of Du Bellay’s abilities in 
the field of Hellenic studies, no effort has been spared to attain an adequate notion of the 
relationship between our poet and his Greek original. The loci of simple references to the 
Greek non-lyric poets, which would have had no substantive value for the present dis 
cussion, have been gathered together under appropriate heads and cast into the notes. 

3 vy, 119, 33 f. 

* Def. 89. See Def. 88 and 158 for similar references to the authority of Homer. 

5 Def. 73 £. Cf. 67 f. and 240, where Du Bellay is indebted to Cicero. 

6 1,9, 96 f. Cf. 1,42, Son. xrx, which is in a somewhat lighter vein than most of the 
passages in which the name of Homer occurs. See also v1, 130, 5 f. 
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The name of Homer as a touchstone for the unsurpassable in poetry 
occurs frequently in conjunction with the names of other poets and 
writers, some Latin, some Greek, and some contemporaries of Du Bellay, 
whether Italian or French. The very highest praise, that of comparison 
with Homer, is bestowed upon Ariosto, who has performed for the Italian 
language that service of enrichment and illustration which the neglected 
French tongue still awaits.’ Du Bellay rewards Herberay des Essarts 
with the name of Homere Francois for the composition of his A madis.® 
Twice Homer is denied equal honors with a contemporary French poet, 
but each of these passages reveals in an indirect manner the same atti- 
tude of veneration which we have already witnessed.® More than once 
Du Bellay links the names of Virgil and Cicero as the Latin counterparts 
of Homer and Demosthenes.’”® The father of epic poetry may be men- 
tioned together with one of the founders of Greek lyric... 


De l’aveuglé Sthesicore, 
Et du grand aveugle encore 
Les labeurs je n’escriray .. . 


or a comparison may be drawn between the leading epic and lyric poets 
of Greece and Rome: 

Si Homere & Virgile ont pris 

L’honneur de la premiere place, 

Pourtant n’est demeuré sans pris 

Le nom de Pindare & d’Horace.” 


The Iliad and Odyssey are almost invariably mentioned as standards 
of supreme literary excellence. Thus, in his ‘‘Discours au Roy sur la 
Trefve de l’An M. D. LV.,” Du Bellay says that in order to renew the 
sources of his inspiration he would go to join Hesiod, dreaming upon 
Parnassus, 

. .. Si vostre loz d’une Jliade entiere 
Ne donnoit 4 chascun assez ample matiere, . . .% 


In the “Hymne Chrestien,”’ as he turns his back upon all of the idolatrous 
literature of paganism, his last regretful thought is for the epics of Homer: 


Car le Seigneur m’a commandé sonner 
Non !’Odissée, ou la grand’ Iliade, 
Mais le discours de |’Israéliade.™ 


" Def.234 £. 8 rv, 177, 290. * rr, 189, Son. cLxxim1; v, 401, and see note 1. 

® Def. 328. Cf. 100 £. 1 qv, 105, 394 f. Cf. v, 275, 271 f. 12 117, 95, 37 f. 

* v1, 13, 187 £. Cf. 133, 53 f., esp. 57, but note that the passage is written with ironical 
intention, and means the reverse of what it says; cf. also vi, 194, 22; v, 351, 55 f. and Def. 
236. “rv 116 128f. 
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The poets of the Renaissance universally subscribed to the doctrine 
that only their art could confer immortality upon those who were sp 
fortunate as to be remembered in their songs. But he is most certainly 
assured o an afterlife of fame whose praises have been sung by Homer: 


Heureux, qui par un Homere 
A domté la mort amere.'® 


The same thought is expressed in a moving passage of the Deffence, per- 
haps ultimately derived from Plutarch,'* that presents before our eyes a 
plastic representation of the principle enunciated by Aristotle in the 
Poetics that poetry is more serious than history: 


Que diray-je de cet autre grand monarque qui desiroit plus le renaitre d’Homere 
que le gaing d’une grosse battaille? et quelquefoys etant pres du tumbeay 
d’Achile, s’ecria haultement: O bienheureux adolescent, qui as trouvé un tel 
buccinateur de tes louanges! Et a la verité, sans la divine Muse d’Homere, le 
mesme tumbeau qui couvroit le corps d’Achille, eust aussi accablé son renom.” 


It is perhaps not altogether fanciful to suggest that in this story of Alex- 
ander and Homer, which brings together in so symbolic a relationship 
the greatest figures of Hellenic history and poetry, we seem to surprise 
the Greek genius in the very act of discovering the appropriate mytho- 
logical form for the expression of a profound philosophical truth. 

3) Finally, there are various allusions to figures, actions, myths, and 
ideas which occur in the Homeric writings. Among these passages there is 
one which is like a brief review of the dramatis personae of the Iliad. It 
consists of some fifteen or sixteen lines comparing in a rather superficial 
manner the greatest figures of the reign of Charles IX with the heroes of 
Homer.'* The dedication of the Deffence, recalling how Ajax took his 
brother Teucer under the protection of his shield, implores Cardinal Du 
Bellay likewise to take the little book under his gracious protection, and 
to defend it from the shafts of slander that are certain to be directed 
against it.'® There is an allusion to the eloquence of Nestor,”® another to 
the insults visited upon the body of Hector.” a third to the wisdom of 
Odysseus,” all of which may not impossibly have been imitated directly 
from Homer. The lines in which Du Bellay describes the wine jars stand- 
ing upon the threshold of the Olympian home of Zeus, and from which 


5 rv, 44, 8f. 16 Alex. xv, 3; cf. Cicero, Pro Arch. x, 24. 17 Def. 242. 

18 Cham. v1, 225, 587 f. No particular source in Homer can be assigned for any of these 
allusions. The heroes appear with their stock epithets and scarcely any further characteriza- 
tion. Other passages which refer only in a general way to the Jliad or to the characters 0 
it, are to be found in Cham. rv, 174, 197 f.; v, 404, 23 f.; v1, 62, 5 f.; v1, 64, 5 £. 

19 Def. 35. Cf. Il. vit, 266-272. 20 11, 110, 36. Cf. 1.1, 249. 

1 11, 15, Son. xrv, 10 f. Cf. I]. xxm, 369-375. 2 rr, 110, 37 f. Cf. ZI. m1, 216f. 
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the god dispenses good and evil for mankind, give a very fair idea of the 
original passage.” 

In the foregoing passages the textual connection with Homer is slight 
at best. There remain two, however, in which an echo of the Greek epic 
poet can almost indubitably be detected. In the following lines there is an 
imitation of onomatopoetic effects taken from the first book of the Iliad: 


Ainsi nous oyons dans Virgile™ 
Galoper le coursier agile, 

Et les vers d’Homere exprimer 
Le flo-flotement de la mer.*® 


The last two lines very probably are a recollection of the passage in 
which Chryses, after having failed in his effort to ransom his daughter, 
makes his way along the foaming shore and invokes the might of Apollo 
to avenge his futile tears. The relevant line is: 


BF S’axéwr rapa Siva roduddoicBowo Gadracons'*® 


The resemblance between flo-floter” and pdotaBos can hardly be regarded 
as accidental. Du Bellay must have known of Homer’s use of this word. 
It would be unsafe, however, to conclude that he had come upon it in 
the course of his own study of the J/iad, because the line in question must 
have enjoyed quite as much fame in Du Bellay’s day as it does in our 


own. So, at least, we may infer from the fact of its being linked with a 
similarly celebrated line from Virgil. We need not make quite so cautious 
a reservation with respect to Du Bellay’s description of bees gathering 
honey: 

Qui a peu voir les mousches menageres 

Sur le printemps de leurs manoirs saillir, 

Faire un grand bruit, & s’en voler legeres, 

Puis ca & 14 ’honneur des champs cueillir: 

Celuy a veu les miliers, qui se rendent 

Dessus les murs & portes, qui t’attendent.”* 


*% mm, 10, 37 f. Cf. I]. xx1v, 527 f. The notion of pluvoir is not present in Homer. 

* Aen. vimt, 596: Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. 

*v, 122,77 f. In II. x, 535 Du Bellay might have found a more truly parallel example of 
onomatopoeia to accompany the one from the Aeneid: trmuy yu’ dxvrddwrv dud xrbros obara 
Badren. * Tl 1, 3. 

* Ronsard has used flo-floter (Lau. v, 241, 170) and may also be indebted to Homer for 
this marine effect. But an attentive comparison of all the related texts will reveal that 
while Du Bellay may have borrowed the form of the verb from Ronsard, he did not so 
borrow the notion of its Homeric source. 

* m1, 65, 61 f. From the “Prosphonematique” addressed to Henri II on the occasion of 
hisentry into Paris, June 16, 1549. 
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In the second book of the I/iad there is a passage which appears to have 
been the source of Du Bellay’s lines: 

nore tOvea elor pedioodwy ddwawvr, 

mwérpns Ex yAadupijs aici véov épxouerdwr" 

Borpvédy &5& rérovrat, én’ GvOeow eiapwoitow: 

al pév t’ &Oa Gus Twemornara, ai 5€ Te WOa" 

ds Tv GOvea, mo\Nd vedy amo Kai K\LLau 

novos mpoTapole Babelns éoTiXGwvTO 

iAaddr els dyophy'*® 


For the inconsiderable number of lines involved in this imitation the re- 
semblances between the two passages are fairly numerous. Printemps 
is an exact rendering of elapivotow, manoirs is a rather ornamental version 
of wérpns ... yAagupis, voler is a literal translation of wérovra:, while 
ga & ld very faithfully reproduces évOa ...év@a, and miliers echoes 
é@vea moda. In addition to these specific parallels betweeen isolated 
words and expressions, it is worth noting that the form and tone of Du 
Bellay’s lines are very similar to those of the Homeric passage, since they 
are both concerned with a comparison between a restless beehive anda 
city or camp of hastening men. The manner in which the transition to the 
second member of the comparison is effected in either instance may justly 
be regarded as further evidence for the validity of the parallel.* Du 
Bellay’s very fidelity to the text of Homer indeed makes it impossible 


n the present instance to follow our earlier line of reasoning.*! That is to 
say, we are unable to conclude from any infelicities or manifest errors of 
translation that he must have been depending upon his unaided skill in 
the Greek language; and yet we are prevented from adopting the con- 
fortable theory of Du Bellay’s dependence upon Latin translators, for 
we have seen with how much circumspection such a theory would have 
to be supported.* Thus, all considerations seem to unite in suggesting 


29 Jl. 11, 87 f. As the tribes of thronging bees leave the hollow rock, swarm upon swarm, 
and fly in scattered clusters over the vernal flowers, so did these numerous tribes come 
pouring in troops out of their ships and tents down to the meeting place on the vast 
shore. 

30 Chamard also points out a resemblance between the lines of Du Bellay and Virgil, 
Aen. 1, 430-436 and v1, 707-709; but an impartial examination of all the relevant lines will, 
we believe, declare in favor of the Homeric source. 31 PMLA 1x 78. 

%2 A comparison of the passage in Du Bellay with the versions of Divus (p. 15, v°) and 
Valla (p. 16, r°) yields perfectly neutral results. Both Latin versions are so faithful to 
Homer, (Divus more so than Valla), that the possibility of a closer approximation by Du 
Bellay to the Greek text is in the present instance practically excluded.—The Odyssey is 
not so frequently mentioned by Du Bellay as the J/iad, nor was it so frequently laid under 
contribution. The interested reader may compare Cham. 1, 38, Son. x1v, 1 f. and rv, 209, 103 
f. with Od. x1x, 562 f. and Virgil, Aen. m, 268 f. and v1, 893 f.; Cham. 11, 76, Son. XxX, 
5 f. with Od. 1, 57 f.; Cham. m, 119, Son. txxxvim, 1 f. with Od. rx, 94 f. and x, 223 £; 
Cham’ rv, 168, 91 f. with Od. vim, 278 f. 
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that Du Bellay might have possessed enough Greek to be able to write a 
fair translation of a Homeric passage, but that his vocabulary sometimes 
forsook him. 


Du Bellay’s debt to Hesiod was much smaller than the one he owed to 
Homer. In the works of the French poet there are no more than ten or 
twelve allusions to Hesiod or citations from the Works and Days and 
Theogony. When these lines of Du Bellay are examined, however, it is 
seen that almost all of his borrowings from the first of these works relate 
to the story of Pandora’s box, while the passages which are indebted to 
the second seem to refer exclusively to the lines that describe the manner 
of Hesiod’s becoming a poet. One of the fuller references to the Pandora 
myth is the following: 

Qui a veu en ce vieil poéte 
(Et le voyant, ne pleure lors) 
La trop tost ouverte boéte, 
Et les vertuz volantz dehors? 


L’esperance au bord arrestée 
Outre son gré demeure icy :* 


There is nothing, however, in these lines, which permits us to assume any 
relationship with Hesiod’s version of this myth. 

Only once does Du Bellay touch upon a different source in the Works 
and Days: 


Le sentier de la vertu C’est un sommet hault & droict, 
N’est un grand chemin batu, Epineux & fort estroict: 
Ou tous viateurs arrivent. Aussi peu de gens le suyvent.* 


The many resemblances between these lines of Du Bellay and the 
Hesiodic source lead us to wonder whether he had not examined the 
original passage: 


Thy wey Tor Kaxéryta Kal LAaddv tori ddhécbar 
Andiws* Aeln pev d56s, wdda 8’ Ey yb vale 

Tis S’dperis lipGra Ocol xpowaporbery Onxay 
&0avaror waxpds 5é kal SpOos olyos és abr 

kal tpnxis Td xp&rov’ éxny 8’ eis Expov Ixnrat 
‘pndln 52 érara rede, xader} wep bodoa.® 


* im, 10, 41 f. and cf. WD 94 f. For similar passages in Du Bellay see rv, 8, 109 f.; vy 
69, 233 f.; vx, 199, 113 £. * m1, 101, 1f. 

* WD 287 £. Badness can be got easily and in shoals: the road to her is smooth, and she 
lives very near us. But between us and Goodness the gods have placed the sweat of our 
brows: long and steep is the path that leads to her, and it is rough at the first; but when a 
man has reached the top, then indeed she is easy, though otherwise hard to reach.—Tr. 
Hugh G. Evelyn-White, Hesiod, The Homeric H ymns and Homerica (London, Heinemann, 
1914), (Loeb Classical Library.) Permission to quote the Greek texts and translations of the 
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The broad similarities between the French and Greek passages are too 
patent to require detailed examination. We may, nevertheless, point oy 
in passing that the use of the word droict to translate dpos and of 
epineux to render rpnxis argues a rather close familiarity, on the part of 
Du Bellay, with the passage in Hesiod, without being conclusive as to 
his having studied it in the original.* 
Du Bellay thus tells the story of Hesiod’s transformation from 

shepherd to a poet: 

Pour avoir songé en Parnase, 

Et humé de l’eau de Pegase, 

Ascree en un moment fut faict 

De bouvier poéte parfaict: . . .37 


He does not, however, appear to have employed in any way the actual 
lines of the Theogony in which Hesiod describes the transfiguration 
wrought in him by the Muses upon the slopes of Helicon. There are 
motifs in the Greek version which Du Bellay surely would not have ig- 
nored entirely had he been writing with it in mind.** Du Bellay’s descrip- 
tion of the battle of the giants in the ‘“Musagnnceomachie”’ is similarly 
independent of the Theogony.*® 


Of the remaining non-lyric poets of Greece, Du Bellay’s knowledge 
appears to have been very fragmentary. He is familiar with the account 


given by Apollonius of Rhodes of the manner in which the Argonauts 
transported their ship across the Libyan desert, but there is little in the 
lines of the French poet to indicate that he knew the story in the original: 


Comme jadis la jeun[e]sse Gregeoise, 
Ces Demy-dieux, compaignons de Jason, 
Allant bien loing conquerir la toison, 
Servoient de mer 4 leur mere affoiblie 
Par les sablons de la cuicte Libye.*® 





Loeb Library, here and elsewhere in the present article, has been kindly granted by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard University. 

% On this passage we have been able to consult, Opera et dies Georgicon, by Nicolaus de 
Valle (Deventer, Jacobus de Breda, 1492), Opera et Dies (Parisiis, apud Martinum lu- 
venem, 1549). Both of these Latin translations render dps by ardua. Du Bellay’s render- 
ing of the same word by droict might, of course, have been suggested by ardua—all three 
words mean steed. But droict is the very word a Frenchman would choose to give the exact 
significance of 8p@os Again one senses the presence of the Greek text in Du Bellay’s hands 
as he prepared this imitation. 87 y, 117, 1. Cf. 1, 53, Son. 11, 1 f. and 11, 42, 38f. 

38 For example, the scornful words addressed by the Muses to the shepherds of the 
wilderness; the gift of the olive rod; the inspiration of the divine voice into the heart of the 
poet. See Theog. 22 f. 39 Cf. Cham. tv, 22 f. with Theog. 617 f. 

40 Cf. Cham. v1, 49, 228 f. with Argonauts 1v, 1381 f. For the pun on mer and mere set 
Cham. p. 50, note 1. 
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Of Archilochus Du Bellay knows only his general reputation as a writer 
of iambic invectives of deadly force. Three times he cites the story of the 
suicide of Lycambes and claims a similar power for his own pen: 


Ma plume vomiroit un vers 
Teint au sang de ce malheureux, 
Qui de peur du traict dangereux, 
Que la Muse alloit debendant, 
Sauva sa vie en se pendant.” 


He paid almost no heed whatever to the tragic poets.” There is a mention 
of Theocritus in an “Ode Pastorale a ung sien Amy”: 


Mais oyez le son divin 

Du chalumeau Poictevin, 
Renouvelant la memoire 
Du pasteur Sicilien, .. .* 


and another reference to the Greek bucolic poet, under the name of 
Tityre, in an ‘‘Epigramme Pastorale” which may have been suggested 
by the ‘Country Singing-Matches’ of Theocritus.“ A closer approach 
to the typical form of the eclogue may be found in “‘Votum Rusticum,” 
a Latin poem of Du Bellay, in which the shepherd, Iolas, performs the 
rites of Pales, Ceres, and Bacchus—divinities of the pasture, the harvest 
and the vine. 
ISIDORE SILVER 
Columbia University 


“7, 130, 62 f. Cf. rv, 20, 381 f. and 94, 160 f. Du Bellay was probably familiar with the 
passages in Horace on Archilochus rather than with the fragments of Archilochus himself. 
See Horace, Epodes v1, 13; Epistles 1, 19, 23; and especially Ars Poetica 79. 

# See Cham. tv, 106, 397 f. for a reference to the deaths of Euripides and Aeschylus, and 
11, 286, Son. xxxvitl, for an expression of Du Bellay’s belief that Antoine de Baif, should 
he undertake the writing of tragedies, would attain the same credit in France as Euripides 
in Greece. 43 rv, 185, 13 f. “4 vy, 401 f. 

® See vol. 1, 450f. of Courbet’s edition of the Poematum Libri Quatuor (Paris, Garnier, 
1918) 2 vols., and the discussion by Mme. Alice Hulubei, L’Eglogue en France au seiziéme 
siécle (Paris, Droz, 1938), p. 451 f. 


Addendum.—By a regrettable inadvertence, arising from the writer’s engross- 
ment in war work and his consequent separation from all his books and notes, no 
reference was made in footnote 48 of the first installment of this series (Lx, 80) 
to the excellent article by Professor James Hutton on “Ronsard and the Greek 
Anthology” (SP 40, 103 ff.) which answers S. Etienne’s doubts concerning Ron- 
sard’s Hellenic attainments. 





XXVII 
SPENSER AND THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN 


T has long been recognized that Spenser made numerous borrowings 

from the Revelation of St. John in Book 1 of the Faerie Queene. The 
Variorum edition conveniently lists those observed by Upton and other 
commentators. In a recent study, Mrs. Josephine Waters Bennett has 
suggested that the Revelation not only furnished Spenser with particu- 
lar passages but largely determined the structure of Book 1.! Her impor- 
tant contribution is not the discovery of new borrowings, though she ob- 
serves several, but her exposition of the Revelation from the Protestant 
point of view. From several English commentaries and from glosses in 
the Geneva Bible, she shows that the latter half of the Revelation was 
interpreted in the sixteenth century as an allegory of the Protestant con- 
flict with the Roman church, and concludes that this fact has an impor- 
tant bearing on Book 1, which is now generally believed to involve a 
similar allegory. 

To be convincing, Mrs. Bennett’s suggestion needs the support of 
more numerous and impressive parallels than have yet been adduced. 
Also, the pattern or plan of Spenser’s borrowings is left rather vague. 
In considering these, we should remember that the Revelation itself bor- 
rows very extensively from the Old Testament and that commentators 
regularly noted the relationship of various texts in different parts of the 
Bible.” It is not enough, then, to consider the Revelation alone in studying 
Spenser’s imagery; one must examine other biblical passages to which he 
would have been referred. In addition to doing this, I have examined the 
Latin commentaries of a number of the church fathers with a view to 
discovering any significant interpretations which may throw light upon 
Spenser’s allegory.* While it is quite likely that Spenser had read some 
of these—they are frequently mentioned by his contemporaries—the 
interpretations which I have noted in the following pages all have the 
earmarks of theological commonplaces, for which it is not necessary to 
assign a particular source. Some of them shed new light on the allegory, 
while others confirm suggestions already tentatively advanced. 

The latter half of the Revelation, from chapter 12 on, presents a con- 
flict between the forces of evil and the forces of good in connection with 


1 The Evolution of ‘The Faerie Queene’ (Chicago, 1942), ch. ix. 

2 For the readers’ convenience, I quote textual and numerical references from the 
Authorised Version (1611), after making sure that the significant phrases were available 
in earlier versions. 

3 These are conveniently listed sub “Apocalypse” in the indexes to J. P. Migne’s Patro- 
logia Latina (hereafter referred to as PL), ccxvm, 667. 
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events preceding the Last Judgment. The forces of evil are represented 
by the Great Dragon, the Beast from the Sea, the False Prophet, and 
the Babylonian harlot; the forces of good by the Woman clothed with 
the Sun, the Archangel Michael—usually interpreted as Christ—the 
Bride of the Lamb, and Christ himself. There is a further contrast be- 
tween the cities of Babylon and Jerusalem, signifying the congregations 
of the wicked and of the good, respectively. As I shall demonstrate, all 
of these find parallels in Spenser’s allegory and exercise a controlling in- 
fluence upon it. Though he has changed his characters and situations to 
accord with the conventions of medieval romance, they are clearly trace- 
able to their biblical prototypes as interpreted in the commentaries. 
Besides the political allegory of the conflict between the Roman and the 
reformed churches, he has used the moral allegory of the restoration to 
Eden as the symbol of man’s spiritual regeneration. 

To begin with an admitted parallel, we know that Spenser patterned 
Duessa after the Babylonian harlot or “great whore” of Rev. 17. Duessa 
is called a “‘scarlot whore” (viii.29); like the harlot, she bears a golden 
cup in her hand (viii.14, 25) and rides upon a seven-headed beast. The 
stripping of Duessa after her champion Orgoglio is killed is traced by 
Upton to the statement in Rev. 17:16 that the harlot shall be made 
desolate and naked; and Mrs. Bennett thinks Spenser’s details derive 
from Ariosto.* For another significant parallel, however, we may turn 
to the denunciation of Babylon in Isaiah 47, where we find not only the 
stripping but also the sorceries and enchantments which Spenser at- 
tributes to Duessa: 


Come down, and sit in the dust, O virgin daughter of Babylon; sit on the 
ground: there is no throne, O daughter of the Chaldeans: for thou shalt no more 
be called tender and delicate. 

... Uncover thy locks, make bare the leg, uncover the thigh, pass over the 
rivers. 

Thy nakedness shall be uncovered, yea, thy shame shall be seen .. . 

But these two things shall come to thee in a moment in one day, the loss of 
children, and widowhood: they shall come upon thee in their perfection for the 
multitude of thy sorceries, and for the great abundance of thine enchant- 
ments.... 

Stand now with thine enchantments, and with the multitude of thy sorceries, 
wherein thou hast laboured from thy youth. 

(vv. 1-3, 9, 12) 


The unpleasant details of Duessa’s appearance (viii.46-48) are in 
part drawn from a similar passage in Isaiah 3, where the prophet declares 


‘Op. cit., p. 116. 
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that God will strip away the finery of the daughters of Jerusalem because 
of their pride and wantonness: 


Therefore the Lord will smite with a scab the crown of the head of the daugh- 
ters of Zion, and the Lord will discover their secret parts. . . . 

And it shall come to pass, that instead of sweet smell there shall be stink; and 
instead of a girdle a rent; and instead of well set hair baldness; and instead of a 
stomacher a girding of sackcloth; and burning instead of beauty. (vv. 17, 24) 


Spenser has expanded the description; but the scabby head, baldness, 
and foul smell appear to be definite reminiscences from this passage. 

The figure of Babylon seems also to have been Spenser’s major source 
for the character of Lucifera, who dwells in the House of Pride. As I have 
shown elsewhere, her name and some hints for her character are drawn 
from Natalis Comes;® but her character is elaborated far beyond these 
hints. As the primary source for Duessa is the Babylonian harlot, the 
type of lust, so the primary source for Lucifera is the “daughter of Baby- 
lon,” the type of pride. For each of his two characters Spenser draws 
details from both images of Babylon, but in one case his emphasis is 
upon lust, while in the other it is upon pride. 

The word Lucifera is cbviously the feminine form of Lucifer, a name 
which occurs only once in the Scriptures, where it is applied to Neb- 
uchadnezzar, the king of Babylon (Isa. 14:12). Considering Lucifer 
as a name applied to the king of Babylon, it is logical that Lucifera, the 
feminine form of his name, should be applied to the feminine personifica- 
tion of his city, so widely known as an example of pride. Spenser must 
have known the usual identification of Lucifer with Satan;® but, granting 
this identification, it was still appropriate that Babylon should be per- 
sonified as Lucifera, Satan’s feminine counterpart. In the medieval com- 
mentaries, just as Jerusalem symbolizes the church, the bride of Christ, 
so Babylon symbolizes the congregation of the wicked, the spouse of the 
devil.’ It is therefore quite fitting that Satan should be Lucifera’s com- 
panion as she rides forth in her chariot (iv.36). 

We may first observe how the figure of Babylon determines the im- 
agery of Lucifera seated upon her throne, with a dragon beneath her feet. 
In Rev. 12, the Great Dragon is expelled from heaven, dragging a third 
part of the stars with him. Since he is referred to in verse 9 as “‘that old 
serpent, called the Devil, and Satan,” his fall is assumed to be the same 
as those of Satan (Luke 10:18) and Lucifer. Further identification of 
Lucifer with the Great Dragon is suggested by Jeremiah 51:34, “Neb- 


5 “Spenser’s Lucifera and Philotime,’”’ MLN, trx (1944), 413-415. 
6 Gregory, Moralium, xxi, vi; Haymo, PL, cxv1, 791-792; Primasius, PL, LxvI, 
898D. 7 Vide infra, above note 28. 
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ychadrezzar the king of Babylon hath devoured me, ... he hath swal- 
lowed me up like a dragon.” I suggest that Lucifera’s dragon is one of 
several incarnations in which the devil appears in the Faerie Queene, and 
that this comes about through the identification of Lucifer with the king 
of Babylon and with the Great Dragon, or Satan. Lucifera seated above 
her dragon is basically the same image as Duessa seated upon her beast, 
both stemming from the Babylonian harlot and the beast of Rev. 17. 
Bishop Haymo explains of this beast that it is really the devil, while the 
harlot represents all sinners, and that just as the church is founded upon 
Christ, so the congregation of the wicked is founded upon the devil; 
hence Babylon is presented as mounted upon the beast.® Spenser identi- 
fies this beast with the Great Dragon by drawing from the latter descrip- 
tive details for Duessa’s beast (-7ii. 18). Lucifera’s beast is also a ‘‘dread- 
full dragon,” and Lucifera herself represents “‘all the multitude of the 
proud,” as Augustine interprets the Babylonian harlot.? Her personal 
appearance is imitated from the harlot. She is adorned “with royall 
robes and gorgeous array.... In glistring gold and perelesse pretious 
stone” (iv.8), while the harlot is “arrayed in purple and scarlet colour, 
and decked with gold and precious stones and pearls” (Rev. 17:4). Since 
purple and scarlet are traditional colors of royal robes, the resemblance 
is apparent. However, Spenser calls her a ‘‘mayden queene”’ in imitation 
of the “virgin daughter of Babylon” in Isaiah 47:1, and her throne may 
be a reminiscence of the same verse. 

The figure of the Babylonian harlot undergoes another transformation 
in Spenser’s procession of the seven deadly sins (iv.16-38), where Luci- 
fera, herself representing pride, rides forth in a chariot drawn by six 
beasts, whose riders are the six other deadly sins. We have just seen that 
Spenser identifies the harlot’s beast with the seven-headed Dragon of 
Rev. 12; and concerning the Dragon several commentators advance a 
moral interpretation. Richard of St. Victor identifies the Dragon’s seven 
heads with the seven deadly sins, and the ten horns with the ‘“Deca- 
logue of the impious,” the reverse of the Ten Commandments.’® St. 
Bruno gives the following account: 


For the great red dragon is the devil, who in the shape of a serpent first deceived 
man and who now appears red because of the blood of the martyrs, which he 
ceases not to shed. Here, however, he is said to have seven heads; namely, the 
seven capital sins, which are born from Mother Pride, and from which as from 
beginnings all other sins are born. For these [seven] are vainglory, envy, wrath, 
sloth, avarice, gluttony, and lust. The ten horns are indeed all other sins, which 
are derived from these heads and which, since they are many, he seeks to 
express by that number in which all numbers are contained. For number does 


* PL, cxvu, 1142 C. * PL, xxxv, 2449. 10 PL, cxcvi, 799 D. 
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not progress beyond ten, but that number revolved upon itself includes all other 
numbers.” 


The fact that Lucifera’s appearance is drawn from the Babylonian 
harlot suggests that her advisers and their beasts may in some way be 
indebted to the beastly heads which represent the deadly sins. For the 
grotesque details of his procession, Spenser has used other sources,” but 
the inception of his idea of connecting the harlot with the deadly sins 
may well have come from the commentaries, where the connection 
was already made. Perhaps he may also have recalled Dante’s trans. 
formation of the harlot’s beast in canto 32 of the Purgatorio, where the 
chariot which represents the church puts forth seven beastly heads, 
usually interpreted to mean the seven deadly sins. Upon the chariot seat 
appears a shameless harlot, and beside her a giant who exchanges lustful 
kisses with her. 

Forgetting Dante’s political allegory, we may note his remarkable 
transformation of the imagery of Rev. 17. The harlot is the same, but 
her beast is the monstrous perversion of a chariot. It is still a chariot, 
but from it grow the seven heads of the biblical beast, representing the 
seven deadly sins. We can see how this image may have suggested a 
chariot for Lucifera, drawn by the other deadly sins. 

If Spenser used Dante’s imagery as a source for Lucifera, he may also 
have used it as a source for Duessa, since both are imitated from the 
Babylonian harlot. Duessa’s beast is taken directly from the biblical 
images, but her companion Orgoglio may well have been suggested by 
the giant in Dante. The exchange of lustful kisses suggests the amour of 
Duessa and Orgoglio, to which there is no specific biblical parallel, the 
harlot of Rev. 17 not having a masculine companion." 

Besides drawing details from the harlot’s beast and the Great Dragon, 
Spenser has used the Beast from the Sea in Rev. 13 as a source for the 
wounding of Duessa’s beast by Prince Arthur.'* The Beast from the Sea 
was regularly identified by the commentators as Antichrist, the false 
Christ who should appear in the last days to persecute Christians and 
draw them from the true faith (Mat. 24:24, 1 John 2:18). Augustine 
thinks he represents the pagan rulers who formerly persecuted the church 
but in later times represents the heretics within the church." Richard of 
St. Victor identifies him with the “cruel princes of the pagans.’”® These 
are perhaps sufficient hints to equate him with the “Paynim king” 


1 PL, cLxv, 668 A. 12 Variorum, 1, 217-223, 404-416. 

8 T state these suggestions tentatively, since scholars are not agreed as to Spenser's 
knowledge of Dante’s work. 

4 Cf. Bennett, op. cit., pp. 109, 114. % PL, xxxv, 2442. 16 PL, cxcvt, 818 C. 
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against whom the Faerie Queene is to fight a great battle near the end of 
Spenser’s epic (xi.7). Sixteenth century Protestants interpreted Anti- 
christ as the Pope of Rome and the wounded head of the Beast from the 
Sea as the effect of the Protestant Reformation. The Beast received his 
authority from the Great Dragon, or the devil (Rev. 13:2), and his de- 
mand that all peoples should worship him was taken to mean the claim 
of papal supremacy.” 

In Rev. 13, following the Beast from the Sea there emerges the Beast 
from the Land, having two horns in imitation of a lamb. This beast is 
later identified as the False Prophet (19:20), whom I take to be the origi- 
nal of Archimago. That enchanter’s name may be interpreted either as 
Arch-magician or Arch-image. In both interpretations it is applicable to 
the False Prophet, who causes people to worship the Beast from the Sea 
by drawing down fire from heaven and performing other strange en- 
chantments. He fashions an image of the Beast and insists that all must 
worship it; those who refuse are persecuted and killed. He causes the 
image to speak as though alive and works many other miracles to seduce 
men from the true faith. His very appearance is a hypocritical disguise, 
imitating the appearance of the Lamb of God and of the true apostles 
who were sent forth “‘as lambs among wolves” (Luke 10:3). He is the ful- 
fillment of Christ’s warning against “‘false prophets, which come to you 
in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves” (Mat. 7:15) 
and of St. Paul’s caution against “false apostles, deceitful workers, trans- 
forming themselves into the apostles of Christ” (11 Cor. 11:13). 

In explaining the political allegory, students of Spenser have found 
difficulty in attaching Archimago’s activities to any one person and have 
generally concluded that he represents the subversive activities of the 
Catholic party in general. This multiple interpretation coincides closely 
with that usually given of the False Prophet. St. Martin identifies him 
with “the multitude of the disciples of Antichrist,’’”* Richard of St. Vic- 
tor with “the chorus of false teachers;’’!® and others give similar explana- 
tions. Van Der Noot declares that he represents “‘all manner of false 
prophets and ungodly teachers,” and that in the sixteenth century these 
are the friars, monks, canons, and priests of the Roman church.”° In 
using Archimago to represent all this group, Spenser is imitating the 
Revelation, where one False Prophet is used to personify the many 
“false prophets” who are foretold in earlier books of the Bible.” 

Certain of Archimago’s activities are suggested by those of the False 


"See Jan Van Der Noot, The Theatre for Voluptuous Worldlings (1569), fol. 24; also 
Bennett, op. cit., pp. 110-112. 

® PL, ccrx, 398-399. 19 PL, cxcvi, 853 A. 20 Op. cit., fols. 33-34. 

™ See Mat. 24:11, 24,1 Pet. 2:1,1 John 4:1. 
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Prophet. Both fashion false images as a means of deception, the False 
Prophet deceiving mankind with an image of Antichrist, Archimago de. 
ceiving Redcross with an image of Una. As the False Prophet puts on 
the disguise of a lamb in imitation of Christ, so Archimago disguises 
himself in the armor of Redcross, the true follower of Christ. Archj- 
mago’s imprisonment in the dungeon (1.xii.36) and subsequent escape 
therefrom (11.1.1) are probably suggested by the False Prophet’s im. 
prisonment in the pit and lake of fire and his supposed emergence there- 
from with Satan and Antichrist shortly before the second resurrection.” 

Mrs. Bennett has sought to identify Una with the Woman clothed 
with the Sun (Rev. 12), pointing out that her flight into the wilderness 
parallels Una’s retreat into the wilds.” Since the Woman is persecuted 
by the Great Dragon, who is finally thrown out of heaven by Michael,* 
we have a close parallel with Una’s exile from Eden until Redcross over- 
throws the dragon who has usurped her place there. The Woman clothed 
with the Sun is variously identified as the Virgin Mary, the mother of 
Christ,” and as the church, the bride of Christ ;* some commentators also 
identify her with the bride in Canticles.?’ It is important to realize that 
the Woman clothed with the Sun, the bride of the Lamb in Rev. 19, and 
the bride in Canticles were considered to be the same, for Spenser has 
drawn details for Una from all three sources. Also, since Una is the anti- 
type to Duessa, the allegory identifies her with the Woman clothed with 
the Sun. In summarizing the allegory of the Revelation, Richard of St. 
Victor comments as follows: 


These are two cities, one of the devil, the other of God, dissident from the very 
beginning, never having peace between themselves. These are two women, of 
whom we read that one is clothed with the sun and that the other sits upon a 
scarlet beast. For the total mass of the evildoers and the universal sum of the 
good are two cities and two women. They are cities because they are enriched by 
the numerous multitude of their citizens. They are women because, being 
coupled to their husbands, Babylon to the devil and Jerusalem to Christ, they 
are made fruitful of a multiple progeny.** 


* The False Prophet will presumably reappear in the reign of Antichrist before the sec- 
ond resurrection. Most commentators agree that Antichrist will reappear, though the 
Revelation mentions only the return of Satan at that time. Cf. Haymo, PL, cxvu, 1187 C. 

3 Op. cit., p. 109. 

*4 Most commentators assume that here Michael allegorically represents Christ. 

% See Haymo, PL, cxvu, 1081-83; Augustine, PL, xxxv, 2441. 

% Ibid. See also Primasius, PL, txvim1, 872-874; Martin, PL, ccrx, 365; Bruno, PL, 
CLXV, 667-670; Anselm, PL, ctxt, 1543-45. 

27 Through her identity with the Virgin. See Rupert, PL, crxvim, 889; Alanus De 
Insulis, PL, ccx. 95 B; Paschasius, PL, cxx, 106 D; Bernard, PL, cLxxxu11, 1009 D; Bruno, 
PL, cixv, 717 B. 28 PL, cxcvi, 887 B. 
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The antithesis between the Babylonian harlot and the Woman clothed 
with the Sun suggests that, as Duessa is copied from the former, Una 
may be indebted to the latter, who is here definitely identified as the 
bride of Christ. 

When Una appears unveiled for her bridal day (xii.21-23), Spenser’s 
description draws upon the biblical images. Upton has noticed that the 
whiteness of her raiment recalls Rev. 19:8, and that the phrase ‘‘with- 
outen spot” comes from Cant. 4:7, “‘Thou art all fair, my love; there is no 
spot in thee.” Una’s “blazing brightness” and “‘sunshyny face” may 
owe something to the Woman clothed with the Sun. Her earlier adventures 
show a significant indebtedness to Cant. 5, in which occurs the only 
reference to the bride’s having worn a veil: 

I opened to my beloved; but my beloved had withdrawn himself, and was 
gone... 1 sought him, but I could not find him; I called him, but he gave me no 
answer. 

The watchmen that went about the city found me, they smote me, they 
wounded me; the keepers of the walls took away my veil from me. (vv. 6-7) 


Here I believe may be an important suggestion for Spenser’s plot. The 
bride awakes after dreaming that she hears the lover’s voice and opens 
the door, but she finds that he is gone, upon which she goes out to seek 
him and inquire for him. This affords a parallel to Redcross’ desertion of 


Una while she slept, her sad awakening, and her journey in search of him 
(ii.6-8). The bride’s encounter with the watchmen suggests an incident 
of Una’s journey, Sansloy’s attempt upon her chastity, when he uses 
force upon her and snatches away her veil (vi.4—6). 

We have now demonstrated Una’s indebtedness to the bride of Christ, 
who figuratively represents the church. This coincides with the usual 
interpretation of Una as the Church of England, as opposed to the false 
Church of Rome; more particularly, Una represents Elizabeth in her 
capacity as head of the church. Furthermore, the bride is identified with 
the Virgin Mary, who also represents the church, a fact which accounts 
-for the stress laid upon Una’s virginity and which fits in well with Eng- 
land’s love for the Virgin Queen. The use of Una to represent the church 
may also explain her identification with Truth, since Paul tells us that 
the church is “the pillar and ground of the truth” (1 Tim. 3:15). 

Only one major character remains to be interpreted, the Redcross 
Knight, who, if Spenser has followed consistently the pattern borrowed 
from the Revelation, should correspond to the figure of Christ. The pic- 
ture of Christ in Rev. 19 is that of a knight, mounted upon a white 
charger, attacking and overcoming in turn the Babylonian harlot, Anti- 
christ, the False Prophet, and the Great Dragon. Spenser’s identification 
of his knight is made in the second stanza of the first canto. The knight 
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wears upon his breast a “‘bloodie crosse,” suggested by the biblical knight 
“clothed with a vesture dipped in blood” (v. 13). Spenser says of his 
knight, “Right faithfull true he was in deede and word.” In the Revela- 
tion, the knight “‘was called Faithful and True, and in righteousness doth 
he make war” (v. 11). Also, this biblical knight “had a name written, 
that no man knew, but he himself”’ (v. 12). Following this lead, Spenser 
withholds from the reader for a time the name of the Redcross Knight. 

As Spenser tells us in his letter to Raleigh, the arms of Redcross are 
the “whole armor of God” mentioned in Ephesians 6. In this account the 
shield is the shield of faith. Elsewhere Spenser refers to it as a “‘sunne- 
bright shield” (xi.40). This phrase recalls Prince Arthur’s shield of dia- 
mond, which is so bright as to dazzle Orgoglio and which is called a 
“sunshiny shield” (viii. 19-20). Dodge suggests the indebtedness of this 
shield to the magical shield in the Orlando Furioso (xxii.81-86), because 
they similarly dazzle opposing fighters;?® but Ariosto’s shield is not of 
diamond. For this feature, Spenser is probably indebted to the diamond 
shield in Tasso,*° who identifies it in his explanation of the allegory as 
“the special safeguard of the Lord God.” It is likely that both Spenser 
and Tasso had in mind Psalms 84:11, ‘For the Lord God is a sun and 
shield,” and that Spenser recalls the biblical image in both the silver 
shield of Redcross and the diamond shield of Arthur. 

In studying the pattern of Spenser’s allegory as adapted from the 
Revelation, we should remember that the victories of the knight on the 
white horse over the harlot, Antichrist, the False Prophet, and the Great 
Dragon, as well as the subsequent marriage of the Lamb, all accompany 
the first resurrection, which is to be followed by the millennium. It is 
important to bear this fact in mind in order to grasp Spenser’s meaning. 
For the general disposition of the medieval church was to follow St. 
Augustine in denying the existence of the millennium as a period of cor- 
poral delights at some time in the future. Rather it refers to the present 
happiness of those who have been baptized into Christ’s church. Augus- 
tine interprets Christ’s words in John 5:24~—25 and 5:28-29 as referring 
to the two resurrections; the statement that “the hour is coming, and 
now is” indicates that the first resurrection has already begun and must 
therefore be a rising from spiritual death through belief in Christ. Augus- 
tine is uncertain whether the second resurrection, in which bodies as 
well as souls shall rise, would actually occur in 1000 a.p., or whether 
the millennial figure is used as a round number, the solid quadrate or 
cube of 10, signifying eternity.*! Commentators after 1000 A.D. naturally 
adopted the second explanation. 


29 Variorum, 1, 259. 30 Gerusalemme Liberata, vii, 82. ; 
3 De Civitate Dei, xx, vi-vii. The Catholic Encyclopedia, sub “Millennium,” gives this 
view as the present opinion of the church. 
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It thus follows that Christ’s victory as described in the Revelation is 
an allegorical portrayal of his earthly ministry. Now, while Spenser’s 
basic moral allegory in Book 1 is that of a Christian’s progress through 
the spiritual perils of this life, he uses the familiar idea of Christ’s minis- 
try as the pattern of the Christian’s career. And, as in the Revelation, 
this pattern is symbolically presented in the form of a knightly quest. The 
parallel is developed in Redcross’ final battle with the dragon in Eden, 
a battle which corresponds to the victory of Christ over the Great Dragon 
as described in the Revelation. But if this is true, Professor Courthope 
declares, Spenser has been guilty of careless workmanship, for he has 
given us no clue to his meaning in his description of the dragon.” The 
details of his dragon are found in the medieval romances concerning 
St. George but not in the Revelation; his dragon is neither red nor seven- 
headed, as is the biblical one. 

To discover a clue, we must observe that Spenser’s method is copied 
from the Bible. That his dragon Error, Lucifera’s dragon, Duessa’s beast, 
and the dragon in Eden represent the devil, or Evil Principle, in various 
forms. Similarly, the Bible presents several beasts who are interpreted 
to represent the devil. Besides the Great Dragon of Rev. 12 and the 
harlot’s beast of Rev. 19, there are the ten-horned beast of Daniel 7 and 
the Leviathan of Job 41, as well as several others. Having used the 
seven-headed beasts of the Revelation as a pattern for Duessa’s beast, 
Spenser models his dragon in Eden after the more terrifying descriptions 
in Daniel and Job. The iron teeth of his dragon are found in Daniel 
(7:7, 19). The burning eyes, smoking mouth and nostrils, close-fitting 
scales, invulnerability to wounds, enormous size, and overwhelming 
power are reminiscent of the Leviathan.* The commentators leave no 
doubt that this “king over all the children of pride’ is the same as the 
Great Dragon.* In rendering this passage, Origen translates “Leviathan” 
as “the apostate dragon.’ Isaiah declares that “in that day the Lord 
... Shall punish Leviathan and ... slay the dragon that is in the sea” 
(27:1), an apparent prophecy of Christ’s victory over the Great Dragon 
and the Beast from the Sea. Since the Leviathan and the beast in Daniel 
are definitely identified with the Great Dragon, Spenser was free to use 
their descriptions for his dragon; and since these descriptions are so like 
the dragon of the romances, he was able to give a recognizable picture of 
the devil within the framework of the St. George story. 

Admitting that Redcross’ victory over the dragon in Eden corresponds 


® Variorum, 1, 377. 

* Upton notes Job 41: 15, “His scales are his pride,”’as a parallel but fails to observe the 
other resemblances. For these, read vv. 14-29. 

“ Gregory, Moralium, xxxum, ix; Herveus, PL, cLxxxts, 165-166. 

* De Principiis, 1,v, in Ante-Nicene Fathers (Buffalo, 1886), 1v, 259. 
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to the defeat of the Great Dragon in the Revelation, we have still to in- 
terpret it in terms of Christ’s earthly ministry. I judge that the particular 
significance of Redcross’ triumph is the victory over death. As Christ 
began his ministry with victory over sin and ended it with victory over 
death, so Redcross begins his quest by defeating the dragon Error and 
ends it by conquering the dragon in Eden. Spenser identifies this dragon 
with death in xi.49, where the ‘ever damned beast” cannot approach the 
Tree of Life because “he was deadly made.” It was the dragon who 
brought death into Eden (st. 47), exiling mankind thence, and only by 
his overthrow can man be restored to the joys of Eden, equivalent of the 
millennial reign and the happiness of those spiritually reborn in Christ, 

It should be observed that the three-day period of Redcross’ fight 
with the dragon resembles the period of Christ’s victory over death 
Christ began his struggle with death on Good Friday and arose from the 
dead early in the morning of the third day. Redcross struggles with the 
dragon for two days and achieves victory early in the morning of the 
third day. The analogy between Christ’s victory over physical death 
and the Christian’s victory over spiritual death is too well known to re- 
quire elaboration. In Redcross’ triumph, Christ’s victory symbolizes 
the Christian’s deliverance from original sin, “from the body of this 
death,” in the words of St. Paul (Rom. 7:24). 

During the period of Christ’s entombment, he not only conquered 
death in his own person but visited the lower world to deliver the souls 
of the just who had died before his first advent. The Gospel of Nico- 
demus*® is the major source of this “harrowing of hell” tradition, later 
popularized by the medieval miracle plays. According to this gospel, after 
Christ’s entrance into the grave, he descended to hell, burst asunder its 
brazen doors, overcame and bound Satan, and brought forth the souls 
of the patriarchs and other good men of former times. He led them to the 
paradise of Eden, where they shall rest until the second resurrection, 
after which they shall ascend in the flesh to the holy city of God. Spenser 
evidently has this imagery in mind. After the dragon’s death, Una’s par- 
ents emerge with their retinue from the brazen doors of their castle and 
return to their former home in Eden. They represent Adam, Eve, and 
the patriarchs, symbolizing the human race, delivered by Christ from 
hell and the jaws of death, and returning to the paradise of Eden, which 
represents the spiritual bliss of those who abide in Christ. 

For his own purposes Spenser has slightly altered the details of the 
Gospel of Nicodemus. The battle takes place, not in hell, but in Eden 
itself. He was able to make this change because the scriptural account in 


% Ante-Nicene Fathers, vit, 435-458. 
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Genesis 3 does not specifically say that the Serpent was expelled from 
Eden along with Adam and Eve. Spenser’s authority is probably Rev. 
12:9, where Michael expels the Great Dragon from heaven. This is inter- 
preted to mean Christ’s expulsion of Satan from the hearts of the faith- 
ful, and also his expulsion of the wicked from the midst of his church. 
Heaven here represents the church.*” The Garden of Eden and its com- 
panion garden in Canticles were also sometimes interpreted to mean the 
church;** politically, Spenser uses Eden to represent England.*® By plac- 
ing the battle in Eden, Spenser is able to symbolize at the same time 
Christ’s victory over death for the salvation of all believers and the res- 
toration of Truth (Una) to the church by the overthrow of false doctrine. 
The political allegory is usually taken to mean the restoration of royal 
supremacy in the English church to Queen Elizabeth, after it had been 
surrendered to the papacy by Philip and Mary.*° 

There may also seem to be a difficulty in that the brazen tower of 
Una’s parents does not represent hell, since they enter it for protection 
against the dragon, not for service to him. The tower represents the 
Limbo of the Fathers, in which the souls of the patriarchs were preserved 
until Christ’s earthly incarnation. Dante follows Aquinas in making this 
Limbo the topmost circle in the cavern of hell.“! Its inhabitants are sub- 
ject to the death of the unbaptized but not to the torments of the wicked. 
They are thus part of Satan’s kingdom of death but are protected against 
his persecutions. Since one must pass through Limbo to reach the lower 
regions of hell, the doors of hell and the doors of Limbo are the same. It 
is these brazen doors which Christ burst asunder to deliver mankind from 
death. It is these same brazen doors from which Una’s parents emerge to 
return to Eden. 

Christ’s victory over death involves his victory over hell. The gates of 
hell are interpreted to mean the gates of death.** The “jaws of death” 
and the “mouth of hell’ are equivalent terms, made so because “‘the 
grave” and “hell” are frequently equivalent in the Old Testament, both 
being used to translate ‘Sheol.’ In the Revelation the fourth horse- 
man, Death, is accompanied by Hell (6:8); at the final judgment Death 


* Haymo, PL, cxvit, 1085-86; Primasius, PL, txviu, 874 D. 

* Alanus De Insulis, PL, ccx, 812-813; Rabanus Maurus, PL, cxt, 1022 A. 

* The 1943 MLA program lists an article on the subject by Mrs. Bennett. 

® Variorum, 1, 472. 

" Inferno, iv; Summa Theologica, Pt. 11 (Supplement), Q. 69, A.5. 

“Psalms 107: 16, 18. See also Origen’s Commentary on Matthew, x11, xiii, in Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, 1x, 457. 
Po See any concordance which gives readings from both the Authorised and the Revised 

ersions. 
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and Hell give up their dead and are cast together into the lake of fire 
(20:13-14). 

Spenser clearly intends to use this association. In describing the dra. 

gon’s head, he writes: 
for his deepe devouring jawes 
Wyde gaped, like the griesly mouth of hell, 
Through which into his darke abysse all ravin fell. 
(xi.12) 

“Abyss” is the word used in the Vulgate for the “bottomless pit” of 
hell (Rev. 20:1, 3). Spenser’s words are borrowed from Isaiah 5:14 
“Therefore gapeth hell, and openeth her mouth marvelous wide.” This js 
the reading of all sixteenth century versions except the Genevan but was 
not adopted in the Authorised Version, with the result that a highly 
popular Elizabethan phrase is not clear to modern readers. I have sug- 
gested elsewhere that this verse from Isaiah is the source of the “hell- 
mouth” portrayals in medieval miracle plays and in pictorial art of the 
Renaissance.“ Hell-mouth is usually represented as a monstrous beastly 
head with its jaws stretched wide; in a number of pictures it is a brazen 
head in imitation of the brazen gates of hell. 

Spenser thus makes the dragon’s mouth resemble the mouth of hell. 
This gives significance to the final combat when the dragon attempts to 
swallow up the knight but receives his death wound instead; even so hell 
and death sought to swallow up Christ but were overcome by him instead, 
In the Vulgate’s description of the Leviathan occurs the reading, “Quis 
revelabit faciem indumenti eius? et in medium oris eius quis intrabit?”™ 
This reading may have determined Spenser’s handling of the scene. For 
it is Christ who dared to enter into the jaws of death and the mouth of 
hell, and to conquer them for the salvation of the human race as the 
climax of his earthly ministry; so must the Christian be willing to dare 
who would conquer sin and death. Spenser has thus given to the battle 
of St. George and the dragon a profound symbolic meaning. 

We have already observed Spenser’s use of Babylon the harlot as a 
source for his imagery but have not discussed his use of Babylon the city. 
His introduction of the New Jerusalem in the tenth canto suggests that 
he may employ its opposite, Babylon, the fall of which is pictured in 
Rev. 18. These two cities play a prominent part in the Bible and among 


4 “Biblical Echoes in the Final Scene of Dr. Faustus,’’ Studies in English (University 
of Kansas Press, 1940), p. 7. 

‘5 Several of these pictures are reproduced in Grillot de Givry’s Witchcraft, Magic, and 
Alchemy (London, 1931). 

Job 41: 4 in the Vulgate, corresponding to 41: 13 in the Authorised Version, which 
gives a different reading. 
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the commentators, who generally agree that one represents the followers 
of Christ and the other the followers of Satan, wherever they may be 
found. Allegorically, the names do not designate particular cities in par- 
ticular places, but rather the congregations of the good and of the evil 
throughout the whole earth. Augustine explains that Jerusalem means 
“yjsion of peace,” while Babylon means “‘confusion.’4”? Jerusalem is the 
City of God (Psalms 46:4); Babylon is the City of Destruction (Isa. 
19:18). There are two Jerusalems. The “beloved city” of Rev. 20:9 is 
the church of Christ on earth, while the New Jerusalem of Rev. 21 is the 
church of Christ in heaven. Sometimes the two are not clearly distin- 
guished, since one obviously provides the entrance to the other. 

Spenser has introduced Babylon, or the assembly of the wicked, in the 
castles of Lucifera and Orgoglio, while the earthly Jerusalem is repre- 
sented by the house of Coelia, whose name signifies ‘‘heavenly.” The key 
to his plan is found in the Sermon on the Mount. His name for the heav- 
enly city, “the City of the Great King,” is taken from Matthew 5:35, 
where it is applied to Jerusalem and is in turn borrowed from Psalms 
48:2. His contrast between the two cities is based on Matthew 7:13-14: 


Enter ye in at the strait gate: for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in thereat: 

Because strait is the gate and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, 
and few there be that find it. 


Here destruction suggests the City of Destruction, the assembly of the 
wicked who travel the way to hell, while Jife represents the eternal life 
of the heavenly city. The explanation is made more definite by Van Der 
Noot’s comment: 


Here you may see and iudge of God, and the deuil, Christ, and Antechrist, 
the kyngdome of God, and of Sathan, the Churche of Christe, and the synagoge 
of Rome, or the assemblie of the reprobate, the broade waye, and the straite gate, 
heauen and hell, eternall lyfe and euerlastyng death.** 


The approach to Lucifera’s House of Pride is ‘‘a broad high way” 
kept bare of vegetation by the multitudes of feet that travel it (iv.2). This 
is of course the “broad way” which leads to destruction. Also, in Mat- 
thew 7:26 occurs the parable of the House built upon the Sand. Spenser 
identifies this house with Lucifera’s palace, which is built ‘‘on a sandie 
hill” (iv.5). According to Bishop Haymo, the House built upon the Sand 
is an image of Babylon: ‘There are two cities of this world, Jerusalem 
and Babylon, whose kings are Christ and the devil; one is founded upon 
the firm rock, the other upon the sand.’”4* 


" PL, xxxv, 2451. 48 Op. cit., fols. 92-93. 49 PL, cxvn, 1139 D. 
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The resemblance of Orgoglio’s castle to Babylon is found in viii.35-36, 
The rich array, royal arras, gold, and great store of all commodities are 
suggested by the riches of Babylon in Rev. 18:11-16. The blood of the 
innocents and martyrs comes from 17:6, in which the harlot Babylon js 
drunken with the blood of the martyrs. The altar from beneath which the 
spirits of the martyrs cry for vengeance is taken from Rev. 6:9-11, Ip 
the Revelation this is the altar before the throne of God, but it is mep- 
tioned again in 14:18, when an angel appears from it to cry out for the 
“harvest of the world” involving the destruction of Babylon. 

In the approaches to Coelia’s house and to the heavenly city, the 
“strait gate” and the “narrow way” are stressed repeatedly. In x.5, one 
must stoop low to enter the door, which is a “streight and narrow way.” 
Stanza 10 is little more than a paraphrase of the two biblical verses al- 
ready quoted from Matthew, contrasting the “narrow path” and the 
“broad high way.” Redcross proceeds by a “narrow way” to Mercy’s 
hospital (st. 35), by a “painfull way” to the hermit’s chapel (st. 46), and 
then sees ‘‘a little path, that was both steepe and long”’ which leads on 
to the heavenly city (st. 55). The entrance to Coelia’s house is “warely 
watched night and day, For fear of many foes” (st. 5). This derives from 
Nehemiah 4:9, where the author states that when numerous foes con- 
spired to fight Jerusalem and halt its rebuilding, ‘‘Nevertheless we made 
our prayer unto our God, and set a watch against them day and night, 
because of them.” The parallel further identifies Coelia’s house as the 
earthly Jerusalem, or the church of Christ on earth. 

In Redcross’ journey from Coelia’s house to the hermitage of Heavenly 
Contemplation, he leaves behind Una, or Truth, and receives Mercy as 
his guide. This arrangement was probably suggested by Proverbs 16:6, 
“By mercy and truth iniquity is purged,” by Psalms 25:10, ‘All the 
paths of the Lord are mercy and truth,” and by the numerous other in- 
stances in which the two words occur together. Mercy and Truth share 
the task of bringing the sinful soul to repentance and guiding his feet 
into the right path. 

The tenth canto contains several other biblical echoes not usually 
observed. Una’s kiss (st. 29) is the holy kiss of greeting in the early 
church.®® The phrase ‘thou man of earth” addressed to Redcross (st. 
52) comes from Paul’s sentence, ‘‘The first man is of the earth, earthy” 
(1 Cor. 15:47). Since Paul is differentiating between natural bodies of 
flesh and spiritual bodies which will exist after the resurrection, Spenset’s 
phrase simply means that Redcross will see heaven while still in his 
fleshly body. The injunction to “fast and pray” (st. 52) is distinctly 


50 Rom. 16: 16, 1 Cor. 16: 20, 1 Cor. 13: 12, 1 Thess. 5: 26,1 Pet. 5: 14. 
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biblical. The “‘highest mount” which he then ascends (st. 53) is of course 
the mount to which the angel carried John to show him the new Jeru- 
salem (Rev. 21:10). It is the mount of vision; St. Bruno calls it ‘that 
ecstasy and excess of mind into which we can ascend on no other than 
spiritual feet.”’** Redcross’ wish to remain on the mount or else to begin at 
once his journey to the heavenly city (st. 63) is recalled from two wishes 
expressed by Peter. The first was expressed on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion when he exclaimed, “It is good to be here,” and wished that he might 
remain (Mat. 17:4). The second was expressed at the Last Supper when 
Peter wished to die with Christ and accompany him to paradise but was 
told, “Whither I go thou canst not follow me now; but thou shalt follow 
me afterwards” (John 13:36). The terms of the refusal are much the 
same as those given to Redcross. 

John’s vision of the New Jerusalem also furnishes two details for Spen- 
ser’s description of Eden, the Well of Life and the Tree of Life (Rev. 
22:1-2). The Tree is the heavenly counterpart of the Tree that flourished 
in Eden, while the River of the Water of Life is the same as the well of 
living water offered to the woman of Samaria (John 4:14), the fovntain™ 
of water which sprang up in Eden (Gen. 2:6), and the river which flowed 
from the fountain (2:10). 

Spenser’s reference to Redcross’ ‘“‘baptized hands” (xi.36) suggests 
that the Well of Life represents the holy water of baptism. Most of the 
commentators give this interpretation of the ‘water of life’ in the Reve- 
lation ;* Augustine calls it the baptismal font in the midst of the church.™ 
Further proof is afforded by the comparison of Redcross’ emergence 
from the Well to an eagle’s renewing its youth in the sea (st. 34). The 
biblical references to the eagle’s rejuvenation are Psalms 103:5 and Isai- 
ah 40:31. Bishop Haymo comments significantly on both of these pas- 
sages. Of the first he says: 


The nature of the eagle is such that in old age its beak and claws grow so large 
that it is unable to refresh itself with food. And indeed it then ascends toward 
the sun, until its feathers are burned away by the heat, and thence it falls into 
living water. Emerging therefrom, it pares down its beak and claws on a rock 
and, afterward taking food, renews its youth. So we, filled with many sins, when 
we are held in the old age of Adam [original sin], draw near to Christ, who is the 
true sun, by whose warmth and infusion of grace our sins are burned away. And 
thereafter we are laved with the waters of baptism, whereupon we break and 
dash to pieces our curved beak, that is our evil habit of mind, on the rock, that is 


© PL, cixv, 720-721. 

® “Mist” in the Authorised Version, “fons” in the Vulgate. 
® Anselm, PL, ctxar, 1583 C; Martin, PL, ccrx, 413 B. 

* PL, xxxv, 2459, 
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Christ; conforming ourselves to him, we throw off that old age and renew our 
youth.® 


This is an account similar to that observed by Professor Padelford in 
the medieval Physiologus.** In his comment on Isaiah 40:31, Bishop 
Haymo gives a different significance to the eagle’s rejuvenation: 


And thus its hair, its feathers, and its whole body are renewed. So the redeemed, 
who have here experienced attrition by mortifying themselves, are renewed 
through incorruption, contemplating Christ the sun of justice, just as the eagle 
gazes at the sun with unwavering eyes.*” 


The phrase concerning attrition, “se attriverunt mortificando seipsos,” 
has reference to the expiations of penance, which subdue the lusts of the 
body and strengthen the contemplative powers of the mind. By sucha 
contemning of the body, Spenser’s seer Heavenly Contemplation has 
gained powers of spiritual vision ‘‘as eagles eie, that can behold the 
sunne”’ and looks directly upon the brightness of God (x.47). 

Spenser’s Tree of Life is indebted to the Tree in Rev. 22:2, which 
bears both fruit and “leaves... for the healing of the nations.” This 
double function of fruit-bearing and healing is evident in Spenser’s Tree, 
Spenser’s fruit is red, the color of Christ’s blood, and accordingly repre- 
sents the Eucharist, the body and blood of Christ in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. This accords with the commentators, who represent 
the Tree either as Christ or as the Cross on which Christ’s body was 
broken and his blood was shed.** The Tree in the Revelation grows on 
both sides of the river; on the near side it represents the body and blood 
of Christ given for our refreshment in this life, but on the far side it 
represents the direct contemplation of Christ which we shall enjoy in 
paradise.®® 

The healing balm which flows from Spenser’s Tree suggests the sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction, administered to those in peril of death. In this 
sacrament the limbs are anointed with a healing oil both to strengthen 
the body and to heal the wounds of the mind. We have reason to believe 
that it was used in the English church of Spenser’s day. Without naming 
it, Richard Hooker recommends it for those at point of death: 


God forbid we should think that the Church doth sin in permitting the wounds 
of such to be supplied with that oil which this gracious Sacrament doth yield, 
and their bruised minds not only need but beg.®° 


§ PL, cxvti, 539 C. 56 Variorum, 1, 303. 57 PL, cxvi, 915A. 

58 Augustine, PL, xxxv, 2459-60; Martin, PL, ccrx, 413 C; Haymo, PL, cxvn, 1211 D. 
5° Anselm, PL, ctx11, 1583 D; Richard of St. Victor, PL, cxcvt, 876 A. 

8° Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, v, \xviii, 11. 
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The reference to oil identifies this sacrament as Extreme Unction. 
Hooker’s phrase “gracious Sacrament” reminds us of Spenser’s “gracious 
ointment” which flows from the Tree (st. 48), “gracious” meaning “grace- 
imparting” in both instances. 

The flowing of healing oil or balm from the Tree of Life is not Spenser’s 
invention but derives from the Gospel of Nicodemus. There Adam 
prompts his son Seth to tell how, when Adam lay near death, Seth visited 
Eden and begged that Michael, the guardian of the gate, would give him 
some oil from the Tree of Life in order to heal his father. Michael replied 
that the request could not be granted and that Adam must die, but that 
after 5500 years from the creation of the world the Son of God should 
come into the earth and raise up Adam with oil from the Tree of Life.* 

This concludes my observations of the biblical influences on Book 1. 
Those influences are pervasive and decisive throughout the book. The 
Revelation of St. John and related passages in other parts of the Bible 
provide Spenser’s basic pattern and much of his imagery. In addition to 
using the biblical pattern as a moral allegory of man’s spiritual regenera- 
tion through Christ, he accepts the political explanation common among 
Protestants of his time and sets the whole in a framework of chivalric 
romance. The result is a mosaic of extraordinary richness, of which the 
religious element is a more important part than has generally been per- 
ceived. 

Joun E. HANKINS 

University of Kansas 


& Ante-Nicene Fathers, vu11, 436, 449. 





XXVIII 
AN EARLY LOVELACE TEXT 


HE rarity of manuscript versions of Lovelace’s poems gives con- 

siderable significance to the discovery of an early text of the Sonng 
beginning, “‘When I by thy faire shape did sweare.’ The lyric was set 
to music by William Lawes, and is found on folio 2056 (meaning 256) 
of John Gamble’s manuscript collection of songs in the New York City 
Public Library.? The text has never been printed nor collated in print? 
and the variants reveal that Lovelace was not—as his editors and critics 
have maintained—careless in revision.‘ 

While the song is not the composer’s holograph, the close association 
of the ‘copyist with the poet and the Lawes brothers suggests that 
Gamble’s version represents the form in which the lyric was first circu- 
lated.® No date can be assigned to the copying. The music was composed, 
however, before September, 1645, when William Lawes was shot at the 
siege of Chester. Thus the song version is at least four years earlier 


1 The Poems of Richard Lovelace, Edited by C. H. Wilkinson (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1925) in 2 vols.; i, lxiii, and f. In commenting upon the rarity of Lovelace texts, Wilkinson 
states that Lucasta (1649) and Lucasta. Posthum Poems (1659), are “the sole authority for 
the text. The second edition did not appear for over 150 years.’”’ With the exception ofa 
few engraved lines and some contemporary MSS of the song To Althea. From Prison, 
“there is nothing of any importance.” 

2 There is an account of John Gamble’s collection of manuscript songs in my “Lawes’ 
Version of Shakespeare’s Sonnet, cxv1,”” PMLA, 11 (March, 1936), 120. 

3 Wilkinson (op. cit., i, xxiv, and f.) reviews the history of Lovelace editing. In the note 
to p. 40, Wilkinson comments upon the fact that the Lovelace Sonnet was “Set by Mr. 
William Lawes,” and adds, “I have not been able to find the setting to this... . ” 

* Hazlitt, W. Carew, in the introduction to Lucasta (London, 1864), xxxiv, andf.... 
“‘we are naturally led to the inference that Lovelace, in writing, accepted from indolence 
or haste, the first word which happened to occur to his mind. Daniel, Drayton, and others 
were, it is well known, indefatigable revisers of their poems; they ‘added and altered many 
times,’ . . . We can scarcely picture to ourselves Lovelace blotting a line, though it would 
have been well for his reputation, if he had blotted many.” H. J. C. Grierson, Metaphysical 
Poets. Donne to Butler (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1921), Preface, xxxvi.... “the majority 
of the poems are careless... . ” Wilkinson, op. cit., i., lix. “His faults are obvious; he is 
often careless and obscure because of his carelessness, not as Donne, because of the com- 
plexity or subtlety of his thought.” 

5 Gamble himself set to music some of Lovelace’s stanzas and would have been interested 
in obtaining correct copies of the poems. And Lovelace apparently approved of Gamble in 
that the poet referred to the composer in complimentary terms in the commendatory verse 
addressed to Thomas Stanley, and prefixed to Gamble’s Ayres and Dialogues (1657). 
The Lawes brothers and Gamble as prominent members of the same profession would have 
been thrown together at musical entertainments, in taverns, and elsewhere. The number 
of the Lawes brothers’ compositions that Gamble copied testifies to the admiration in 
which the latter held the brother composers. 

6 Fuller’s Worthies gives the most detailed contemporary account of the composer’s life. 
I have attempted to give the main facts concerning William Lawes’ career in Henry Lawes, 
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than the printed version. How much more than four years is a matter of 
pure conjecture.’ 

A facsimile reproduction of the song and of the first printed version of 
the poem are here printed, along with a transcript of the song-text:* 


. when j by thy faire shape did sweare; 

. & mingled w™ each uow a teare 

. j lou’d thee, lou’d thee bestt; 

. lady twas nott in jestt; 

. for all y® while you lasted warme & pure; 
my oathes to did indure; 

. butt once turn’d faithles to thy selfe & old; 
. they then w*® you incessantly grew could/ 


SND MN EP WD 


9, J swore my selfe thy sacrifice 
10. by’th ebbon bowes y* guard thine eyes 
11. which now are alerd whightt 
12. and by the glorious lightt 
13. off both those starrs off w*" your starrs bereftt 
14. only the jellys leftt 
15. this chang’d, then maddame J am bound noe more 
16. then swearinge to a saintt, y* proues a whore 


17. :S: then changed thus, noe more j’me bound to you 
18. then swearinge to a saintt y* proues untrew/® 


A comparison of the song text with that of the printed version reveals 
a number of changes in punctuation, spelling, capitalization, the re- 
writing of words and of one entire line, and the addition of a couplet. 
The differences in punctuation, spelling, and capitalization might have 
been due to the carelessness, or to the preferences, of the copyist or the 





Musician and Friend of Poets, MLA Revolving Fund Series, x1 (1941); see index under 
“Lawes, William, brother of Henry.” 

7It would seem likely that the lyric was set to music during some period when the poet 
and the composer were thrown together. They were both at Oxford apparently during the 
King’s visit in 1636. At that time Lovelace received an M.A. degree, and William Lawes 
provided the music for one song for The Royal Slave and one song for The City Match. 
See Henry Lawes, pp. 122, 129. From 1636 until 1642 the poet and the musician were in 
more or less regular attendance at court and must have had frequent meetings. When in 
1642 the King retired to Oxford with his court, William Lawes would naturally have ac- 
companied His Majesty. At this time Lovelace was imprisoned in the Gatehouse at West- 
minster; and after his release he was not permitted to leave London. I have not found any 
evidence that the musician and the poet were together after 1642. 

*T am indebted to the New York Public Library Authorities for permission to print the 
reproduction of the song, and to the British Museum Authorities for permission to print the 
reproduction of the printed text from the first edition of Lucasta. The shelf number of the 
latter is P25928; 238b52. This copy is described by Wilkinson, oP. cit., i, Ixvii, and f. 

* Ihave substituted s for { throughout. 
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composer. Such changes are of interest but need not be considered here, 
The other variants, however, are significant. For William Lawes, like 
his brother Henry, was much loved by poets because he made his notes 
fit the words, not the words the notes.’° His excessive care in this respect 
is illustrated in the musical excerpt inserted at the bottom of the Page, 
where Lawes has provided a special set of notes for the words, “only the 
jellys leftt,” of the second stanza. Such care indicates that the composer 
would not have deliberately changed Lovelace’s lines, and that the song 
text faithfully represents the poem as the composer received it. 

The following tabulation indicates the chief differences between 
Lawes’ version and that of the first printed text, and the collation given 
by Wilkinson: 

Lines 

3 thee for I 

4 lady twas nott in jestt for I swore as I profest. The printed line is not fitted 
to the notes; the word swore requires more stress than can be given to it 
when it is sung to an eighth note. In fact if the word swore is sung to the 
eighth note originally provided for the last syllable of lady, the meaning 
of the entire printed line becomes obscure. 
you for thee. It is much eaiser to sing they then wt you than They then with 
thee. There is an over supply of th sounds in the latter. 
by’th ebbon for By th’Ebon. In the song the by’th falls unobtrusively on an 
unstressed eighth, and the first syllable of ebbon on a stressed dotted 
quarter. A listener easily catches the meaning. If on the other hand the 
printed version is sung to the same notes, By falls on the unstressed eighth 
and th’Eb on the dotted quarter. th’ Eb thus emphasized conveys no mean- 
ing and confuses the listener. 
your starrs for their Spheres. Hazlitt" and William Lyon Phelps following 
Hazlitt” printed which of their spheres in an attempt to give the line more 
meaning. Wilkinson printed of which (their Spheres bereft), noting the 
variant. 


10 Fuller said there was no difference between Henry and William in “eminency, affec- 
tion, or otherwise.” Concerning Henry’s theories regarding the fitting of notes to words, 
see Henry Lawes, p. 187, and f. Aurelian Townshend in a commendatory poem addressed 
to the “Incomparable Brothers,” praised their art and called them “Brothers in blood, 
in Science and Affection.” Choice Psalmes (1648). Francis Sambrooke in a commendatory 
poem to the brothers printed in the same volume, says that their “equalitie/ Of worth,” 
makes it impossible to tell “Which does the greatest, and the highest owne.” The great 
affection which poets had for William was not expressed because he changed their words. 
The following persons wrote verse in praise of the composer: Robert Herrick, John Wilson, 
John Taylor, John Cob, Edmund Foster, Simon Ives, John Jenkins, John Hilton, Thomas 
Jordan, Robert Heath, John Tatham, Mildmay, Earl of Westmoreland; and several others 
referred to William in poems addressed primarily to Henry. 

1 Lucasta. The Poems of Richard Lovelace, Esq., Edited by W. Carew Hazlitt (London, 
1864). 

12 Tucasta. The Poems of Richard Lovelace, Edited by William Lyon Phelps (Chicago: 
The Caxton Club, 1921), in 2 vols. i, 47. 
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15 and 16 

This couplet is slightly altered from the couplet 17 and 18. The latter 
follows the printed version. 15 and 16 offer a changed word order, and 
then maddame for thus, noe more and whore for untrue. Possibly Lawes in- 
cluded both couplets so that he could have a choice in case his audience 
proved to have too delicate a taste for the first or too ribald a sense of humor 
for the second. The direction to repeat suggests that some audiences may 
have been allowed to hear both. 


The substitutions in lines 3, 8, 10, and 13 provide a singer with 
rounder, fuller vowel sounds; in fact, most of the changes show that the 
song version was better suited to singing. Evidence has been offered that 
Lawes was not likely to have made changes in the words; it is therefore 
to be concluded that Lovelace, who was himself a musician of some 
reputation, wrote his early draft to be set to music. Later, when the 
poet had time for reflection and was preparing his lyric for the press, he 
revised it.4 The nature of the revisions shows that Lovelace clearly 
recognized the difference between a lyric intended to be sung and one 
intended to be read, and that he exercised great care in altering his lines. 
The delicate and minute nature of the changes made in sacrificing sound 
to clarity does not support the accusation that Lovelace was a careless 
poet. Whatever his faults may have been, and of faults he had many, 
carelessness should hardly be included among them. Some other reason 


for the obscure and awkward passages will have to be found. 
Wi11a McCiunc Evans 


Hunter College 


Addendum. Since I submitted this article for publication, Dr. Charles 
W. Hughes has permitted me to read in MS a study called The Common- 
place Book of John Gamble. Dr. Hughes includes in this paper brief biog- 
raphies of the composers whose songs are found in the volume, analyses 
of several of the compositions, and an account of Gamble as copyist and 
composer. 


% Anthony Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (1691) ii, 146-147 and quoted by Wilkinson, 
op. cit., i, Appendix 1. Lovelace was “accounted by all those that well knew him, to have 
been a person well vers’d in the Greek and Lat. Poets, in Musick, whether practical or 
theoretical, instrumental or vocal, and in other things befitting a Gentleman.” 

4 The conditions under which Lovelace performed his revisions would not appear to 
have been very favorable. Cyril Hughes Hartmann, The Cavalier Spirit (London, 1925), 
117. Lucasta was “one of the worst ‘books’ printed in a period of exceptionally slovenly 
production. The editing seems to have been careless in the extreme. ... A possible ex- 
planation of this curious disorder, though there is no evidence to support the conjecture, 
may be that Lovelace was still in prison when the book was sent to the printer, and so 
was obliged to relegate the entire production to his tender mercies.” 

46 Such as perhaps bad taste or poor judgment. Or, still more likely, the poet took it for 
granted that his readers would be familiar with his seventeenth-century world. In a forth- 
coming article I hope to present evidence that several of the poems that have bafiled 
modern readers were clear enough to Lovelace’s contemporaries. 





XXIX 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE CONSERVATIVE ATTITUDE 
TOWARD POETRY IN ENGLISH CRITICISM, 
1798-1826 


O reactionary was Lord Liverpool, whose Cabinet was formed in 1812 

and lasted until 1827, that a French critic remarked that had Lord 
Liverpool been present on the first day of creation he would have cried 
out, ““Mon Dieu, conservons le chaos.”! Though this remark was aimed 
at one man, quite as appropriately it could have been directed at most of 
the gentlemen of the periodical press between 1798 and 1820; for this 
period, like many another era in time of national crisis, made literary 
criticism the handmaiden of politics, religion, and morality. During few 
periods have the review and literary departments of the magazines been 
so full of banal religious and political cant as during the first two decades 
of the nineteenth century. The ink might scarcely have been dry on 
Lyrical Ballads and the Preface, but so disturbed was the national state 
that everything conspired to bring about a thoroughly uncritical outlook 
and to make the age a most unpropitious one for launching a new literary 
system. In this short study the fortunes of Wordsworth and the “new 
poets” cannot be examined, but some of the forces of reaction with which 
they had to contend, at least as reflected in the periodicals, can be made 
clear. 

I 


Of the factors which contributed to this uncritical outlook, none was 
more important than the political. The hysteric fear of republicanism 
which the increasing violence of the French Revolution had fostered 
during the 1790’s subsided during the years of Napoleonic warfare, but 
even then it by no means lost its sinister appearance. After Waterloo it 
was revived in real earnest. The constant growth of slums and poverty, 
the recurrent scarcity and high cost of food, the increasingly lower wages 
because of industrial overproduction, the increase in taxes all led to 
social unrest among the masses. Add to this the activities of the ever- 
present government spies, the stifling of free speech, the suspension of the 
right of habeas corpus and it becomes easy to understand the desperation 
of the workers. All in all there was an alarming prospect of revolution, 
and the official mind feared it even more than the facts justified. The 
whole situation was one of tragic misunderstanding: misery was the real 
cause of the unrest, but the authorities placed the blame upon a revolu- 


1E. L. Woodward, The Age of Reason, 1815-1870 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938), 
p. 51. 
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tionary spirit among the masses; and instead of granting concessions they 
repaid desperation with still greater repressions. Quite naturally Jacobin- 
ism was pictured as a moral disaster and the French Revolution as the 
collapse of a civilization; and just as naturally England was pictured as 
riding out the storm, with the British Constitution as the bulwark of her 
secure faith, the Church and State her only safe defense. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the magazine press reflected this 
hysteria and that “‘politics” and “patriotism” became important words 
in the vocabulary of the magazine literary critic. Political “rightness” 
not infrequently determined whether a poem was approved or con- 
demned, Whigs and Tories might vie with one another in “puffing” 
their respective poetical candidates, but when the fundamental political 
status quo was at stake they spoke as one voice. 

“True criticism wars not with benevolence, and the love of country,” 
says the Monthly Review in 1799,? and in 1811 it states its case even more 
emphatically, “‘ ‘Not for any money,’ hard as times are, would we be so 
disloyal, as to object to poetry which has for its theme the virtues of our 
reverend Sovereign.’*® Nor was many another magazine less zealous in 
its devotion to country. According to one magazine, patriotic effusions 
are entitled to more indulgence than any other species of composition; 
according to another, it is better that a poet be destitute of genius than 
of that necessary virtue, loyalty to country. Even the more stately 


Quarterly Review joins the others in urging patriotic effusions: 


Our modern authors are of a different cast; some of them roam back to distant 
and dark ages; others wander to remote countries, instead of seeking a theme 
in the exploits of a Nelson, an Abercromby, or a Wellesley; others amuse them- 
selves with luscious sonnets to Bessies and Jessies; and all seem so little to regard 
the crisis in which we are placed, that we cannot help thinking they would keep 
fiddling their allegros and adagios, even if London were on fire, or Buonaparte 
landed at Dover.® 


? A review of William Lisle Bowles’s Song of the Battle of the Nile, in the Monthly Review, 
or Literary Journal, January, 1799 (28: 110). 

*A review of Nicholas John Halpin’s An University Prize Room, on his Majesty King 
George III having completed the Fiftieth Year of his Reign, in the Monthly Review, or Literary 
Journal, September, 1811 (66: 110). 

‘ For typical examples see reviews of (1) the anonymous Ode fo the King of Great Britain, 
in the Critical Review, January, 1799 (s2, v. 25: 112); (2) the anonymous Patriotic Effusions, 
resulting from recent Events, and from Circumstances of the Times, in the Literary Journal, 
« Review of Literature, December, 1803 (2: 730); (3) John Taylor’s Poems on Several Oc- 
casions, in the Satirist, or Monthly Meteor, May, 1812 (10: 373-379); (4) Mrs. Mary Anne 
M’Mullan’s The Crescent, a National Poem; to Commemorate the glorious Victory of Algiers, 
in the Literary Gazette and Journal of Belles Lettres, May 10, 1817 (no. 16: 244). 

*A review of the anonymous (John Wilson Croker’s) The Battles of Talavera, in the 
Quarterly Review, November, 1809 (2: 427). 
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Stating the case the other way, a poem that in any way tampered with 
the status quo in government or politics was likely to be branded as unft 
for public perusal. Neither the Edinburgh Review® nor the Poeticg] 
Register and Repository of Fugitive Poetry’ can recommend Samuel Jack. 
son Pratt’s Bread; or, the Poor, a Poem, because, as the latter expresses it, 
“Its politics, though, perhaps, without intention, are highly dangerous 
. .- revolutions are spoken of with that tenderness of language, which, 
though not absolutely praise, is calculated to act as mischievously as 
praise itself.”’ Nor is the situation any different seventeen years later, as 
La Belle Assemblée very well illustrates in its review of the anonymous 
(Thomas Moore’s) Replies to the Letters of the Fudge Family: the work js 
by no means devoid of wit and spirit, the reviewer says, but “We cannot 
. . . bestow our praise on satire levelled at the government, our rulers, nor 
on those who ably steer the helm of state against refractory and factious 
men.’ 

The French Revolution, republicanism, and Jacobinism were anathema 
to almost every reviewer. There might occasionally be a Leigh Hunt for 
an editor, but if so he paid dearly for his liberalism, as Hunt himself 
could well testify. In 1802 the memory of the French Revolution was 
still poignant in many minds; so it is not surprising to hear The Poetical 
Works of Eaglesfield Smith condemned because of the author’s friendliness 
toward the French Revolution.® But when, fifteen years later, more than 


one magazine thought Byron’s lines on the French Revolution in Childe 
Harold, Canto m1, thoroughly un-British, it is apparent that the old fear 
is still alive.!° Jacobinism and republicanism were abhorred in whatever 
light they were presented. George Taylor’s works are condemned because 
they ‘‘smell rather strong of the cant of democracy”; Thomas Campbell 
is taken to task for not siding with England against America in Gertrude 
of Wyoming; and Joel Barlow is chided because he belongs to the 


6 A review of Samuel Jackson Pratt’s Bread; or, the Poor, a Poem, in the Edinburgh 
Review, October, 1802 (1: 108). 

7 A review of Samuel Jackson Pratt’s Bread; or, the Poor, a Poem, in the Poetical Register 
and Repository of Fugitive Poetry, 1801 (1: 441). 

8 La Belle Assemblée, December, 1818 (ns, v. 18: 272). 

9A review of The Poetical Works of Eaglesfield Smith, in the Poetical Register and Re- 
pository of Fugitive Poetry, 1802 (2: 433-434). 

10 Typical is the review of Childe Harold, in the British Review, and London Critical 
Journal, February, 1817 (9: 1-23). 

A review of George Taylor’s The Spirit of the Mountains; with other Poems, in the 
British Critic, February, 1807 (29: 201). 

12 A review of Thomas Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming: a Pennsylvanian Tale, in the 
British Critic, October, 1809 (34: 366-372). 
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“republican literati.’"* But the crowning example of all is the question 
which the New Monthly Magazine is provoked to ask concerning Leigh 
Hunt: “How can so contemptible a being as the editor of the Examiner 
newspaper, presume to talk of poetical capabilities when the germ of all 
true poetry is religion and patriotism.” 

Many other such extracts could be given, but in no way would the 
total picture be altered by the addition. Let it suffice to say that never 
was the patriotic muse more industrious, never were the literary pontiffs 
more appreciative of her. When in 1805 the Eclectic Review boasted of how 
prolific the patriotic muse had been, one who has scanned all of the 
magazines of the period finds little reason to question its assertion that 
‘During the late threats of invasion, it may be doubted, whether, to the 
everlasting honour of the British Muses, there was a harp left unstrung 
in the cause of its country.’5 Nor was there a lack of enthusiastic re- 
sponse by the reviewers. Occasionally, of course, there was harsh criticism 
of an author even though his politics and patriotism were proper, but 
seldom indeed did a reviewer fail to soften the caustic remark in deference 
to the good intentions of the writer. 


II 


An equally important principle of literary criticism in the early nine- 
teenth-century magazines centered upon the religious, moral, and in- 
structional value of poetry. The foremost concern of the government 
might have been political, but the greater the political unrest, the greater 
the effort to effect religious and moral reforms as a means of reducing 
or even forestalling civil insurrection. Nor was the government slow in 
setting the example of propriety: in 1798 the Lord Chancellor refused to 
hold any more public dinners on the Sabbath; in 1805 Wilberforce pre- 
vailed upon Parliament to withdraw its sanction of Sunday drilling; 
in 1809 Spenser Perceval, England’s first devout Prime Minister, took 
office and soon ceased to call Parliament on Monday lest its members be 
tempted to travel on Sunday; and in 1818 Parliament voted 1,000,000 
pounds for the building of churches. Whether, actually, these two de- 
cades were imbued with more than average spirituality may be highly 


doubtful, but circumstances were such that religion and morality were 
on the lips of everyone. 


*A review of Joel Barlow’s The Columbiad, in the Edinburgh Review, October, 1809 
(15: 29). 

*A review of Leigh Hunt’s Foliage; or, Poems original and translated, in the New 
Monthly Magazine, September, 1818 (10: 162). 
; * A review of William Peebles’ The Crisis; or, the Progress of Revolutionary Principles, 
inthe Eclectic Review, July, 1805 (1: 524). 
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It was quite natural, therefore, that the magazines, nearly all of whic, 
were in the tradition of political and religious conservatism, should give 
strong emphasis to the necessity for religious and moral purposefulness 
in literature. Not a few, in fact, announced such a purpose as their Policy, 
One of these was the New London Review; or Monthly Report of Authors 
and Books, which declared in its Prospectus (1799) that, 


Though no arrogance will be indulged in this Publication, whatever disturbs 
the public harmony, insults legal authority, outrages the best regards of the heart, 
invalidates the radical obligations of morality, attacks the vital springs and 
established functions of piety, or in any respect clashes with the sacred forms of 
decency, however witty, elegant, or well written, can be noticed only in terms of 
severe and unequivocal reprehension. 


Another was Mrs. Trimmer’s Guardian of Education (1802-1806), which 
was founded, the introduction to the first volume declazes, for the pur. 
pose of protecting the public, and especially the “rising generation,” from 
vicious political and moral propaganda. She frankly stated that she 
would evaluate books not on their literary qualities but entirely on moral 
and religious grounds. And many another magazine, though less frank 
than the two just noted, were equally averse to judging a book on its 
literary merits. Moreover, several of the influential magazines were 
founded under the patronage of the Church,'* and the titles of at least 
fifty others contain the word “Christian,” “theological,” or some other 
term which indicates the religious aims of their founders. These as well 
as others which gave no outward evidence of their religious character 
were not likely to approve a publication which was calculated to give 
offence to the readers’ sense of decency and propriety. Magazines like 
those just referred to, it might be argued, were the lesser magazines of the 
period and therefore individually bore no great influence. Individually 
no doubt, magazines like the Edinburgh and Quarterly did have greater 
influence, but it is not to be forgotten that hundreds of these lesser maga- 
zines were also shaping public opinion, and that the reading audience of 
these latter was far greater than that of the few outstanding magazines. 
And more than that, even the more celebrated ones were by no means 
free from the strain of piety that affected the literary judgments of their 
less famous contemporaries. Speaking of Thomas Bowdler’s prudishly 
expurgated Family Shakespeare, the Edinburgh Review declares: 


We have only further to observe that Mr. Bowdler has not executed his task in 
anything of a precise or prudish spirit; that he has left many things in the text 
which, to a delicate taste, must still appear coarse and reprehensible; and only 


16 See, for example, the Critical Review, the Annual Review; and History of Literature, 
the British Critic, the British Review and London Critical Journal, and the Eclectic Review. 
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effaced by those gross indelicacies which every one must have felt a blemish, and 
by the removal of which no imaginable excellence can be affected."” 


To see how the stress placed upon the religious, moral, and instruc- 
tional character of poetry operated as a principle of criticism, however, 
one must turn to the reviews and special articles on poetry. The first of 
this trinity, religion, everywhere received strong support; and the hearty 
acceptance of anyone who was a “‘warm friend to virtue and revealed 
religion’”'* is the sort of approval of which there are scores of examples. 
There were other magazines, however, which were not satisfied with such 
short, stock phrases. ‘“‘At a time when every species of writing has been 
employed in discrediting the truths of revelation,” says one magazine, 
“thanks are due to every man who prepares an antidote, and secures 
its acceptance by rendering it palatable.’’® And many a volume of in- 
ferior poetry was commended in the belief that, “Whoever attempts to 
place in a proper point of view, and to impress on the public miad, the 
opposite effect of religion and skepticism . . . is deserving of praise, what- 
ever be the degree of ability which he displays in the execution of so 
laudable a task.’ But one of the most remarkable examples of this ap- 
proach to the criticism of poetry is the pronouncement that though the 
anonymous author of Miscellaneous Pieces of Poetry ‘“‘may have no ac- 
quaintance with Apollo and the Muses, he appears to be well acquainted 
with the Prophets,—which are infinitely better company.’ 

Some, as might be expected, stressed religion and religious poetry as 
being among “‘the chief safe-guards of our country” ;” and others in their 
devotion to the Christian Muse regretted that the authors of poems on 
Eastern and mythological subjects should thus be found “formally and 
publicly bending at the altars of heathenism.’” It is not surprising, there- 


" Edinburgh Review, October, 1821 (36: 53). 

A review of the anonymous (John Corry’s) A Satirical View of London at the Com- 
mencement of the Nineteenth Century, in the Universalist’s Miscellany or Philanthropist’s 
Museum, October, 1801 (5: 395). 

* A review of the anonymous Thoughts on Happiness; a Poem in four Books, in the 
Annual Review; and History of Literature, 1802 (1: 658). 

* A review of the anonymous The Infidel and Christian Philosophers; or the last Hours of 
Voltaire and Addison Contrasted, in the Antijacobin Review, November, 1802 (13: 304). 

* A review of Miscellaneous Pieces of Poetry, by a Mechanic, in the Evangelical Magazine, 
April, 1803 (11: 167). 

® See, for example, a review of Mrs. Felicia Hemans’ The Skeptic; a Poem, in the British 
Critic, April, 1820 (ns, v. 13: 440). 

® See, for example, reviews of (1) John Dudley’s The Metamorphosis of Sona, a Hindu 
Tale, in the Eclectic Review, May, 1811 (7: 433); (2) Lord Byron’s The Giaour, a Fragment 
of ¢ Turkish Tale, in the Reasoner; or Controversial M agazine, October, 1813 (1: 254); (3) 


James Montgomery’s The World before the Flood, in the Baptist Magazine, July, 1814 
(6: 290-292), 
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fore, that with the stress which was placed upon religious poetry there 
should have been a concerted effort to restore sacred subjects to the pre- 
eminence they once enjoyed. “To devote poetry to religious purposes, is 
to restore it to its original purpose,” was a principle upon which many a 
magazine operated.™ All in all, then, good religion in a poem went far 
in winning the nod of approval from the average book reviewer; and 
though by no means all of the literary editors declared their intention of 
restoring sacred poetry to the pinnacle, most did expect sound Christian 
principles in a volume that was to receive unstinted approbation. 

Closely akin to the religious was the moral and instructional purpose 
which the majority of reviewers insisted that poetry should serve. Such 
an emphasis, of course, was not out of harmony with eighteenth-century 
practice, but national and international conditions during the early nine. 
teenth century were such that this emphasis was given a meaning new and 
heretofore undreamed of. ‘It is time,” says one reviewer, ‘to enthrone 
reason on the summit of Parnassus; and make poetry the strengthener as 
well as the enlivener of the intellect;—the energetic instructor as well as 
the enchanting amuser of mankind.’’* More than one magazine, in fact, 
was disturbed lest poetry ‘‘produce a fastidious delicacy, and an indolent 
self-complacency.” One insists that “the study of the fine arts, and es- 
pecially of poetry, tend to the improvement of practical morality” 
another that it should remind men that their missteps may cause them 
to “tumble from their seats of eminence.’”” Few, indeed, disagreed with 
Dryden’s dictum that “The moral is the first business of the poet, as 
being the ground-work of his instruction.’ 

Further evidence of this point of view is found in the fact that no terms 
were used more frequently in the average review than the word “moral” 
and its variants. In fact, the average short review seems curiously in- 
complete unless in one way or another the morality of the poet is passed 
upon, and not infrequently the reviewer frankly says that poor poetry is 


24 A review of Ingram Cobbin’s Philanthropy; a Poem, with Miscellaneous Pieces, in the 
Christian’s Pocket Magazine, December, 1819 (1: 478-480). See also reviews of (1) Lord 
Byron’s Hebrew Melodies, No. II, in the Theatrical Inquisitor, June, 1816 (8: 443); (2) John 
Stewart’s The Resurrection, a Poem, in the Oxford Review, or Literary Censor, March, 1808 
(3: 279); (3) the anonyomus (Edward Smedley, Jr.) Religio Clerici, a Churchman’s Epislle, 
in the British Critic, April, 1818 (ns, v. 9: 438); and (4) James Edmeston’s Sacred Lyrics, 
in the Monthly Magazine, April, 1820 (49: 261). 

25 A review of Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s Fears in Solitude, during the Alarm of Invasion, 
in the Monthly Review, or Literary Journal, May, 1799 (29: 43). 

% ‘The Inspector,” in the Universal Magazine, April, 1804 (ns, v. 1: 381). 

27 See an article on “Elegiac Poetry,” in the Non-Descript, October 19, 1805 (1: 86). 

28 See, for example, reviews of Lord Byron’s The Corsair, a Tale, in the Christian Ob- 
server, April, 1814 (13: 253) and the European Magazine, February, 1814 (65: 135). 
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more than amply atoned for by sound morality. The citing of a few such 
passages should do much to give an insight into an important part of the 
average book reviewer’s critical (or uncritical) equipment and outlook. 

William Lisle Bowles’s Coombe Ellen is approved by the Monthly 
Magazine because the author intermingles his descriptions with “many 
moral effusions’’*® and by the Monthly Mirror because it is “conducive 
toa moral purpose.’*° Thomas Gisborne is praised by the British Critic 
because he is not only a poet but a “moralist and a Christian” ;*! and to 
the Edinburgh Review Josiah Walker’s The Defence of Order, a Poem, isa 
favorite because politically, religiously, and morally it is ‘‘altogether 
unexceptionable.’**? The Monthly Review tries to prevail upon Thomas 
Moore to “renounce his husks and his harlots’’;** the Scourge cannot 
approve Margaret Holford’s Poems because “‘they illustrate no moral, nor 
are pervaded by one leading sentiment.’ The Repository of Arts, Litera- 
ture, Commerce, &c., declares that ‘To inculcate the precepts of morality, 
will ever be esteemed one of the most laudable endeavours of human 
capacity’’;** and the Philanthropist is even more forthright by declaring 
that “It is the duty of the Philanthropist to sanction whatever tends 
to the moral and intellectual improvement of mankind.’ And, to note 
another example, the Literary Journal, and General Miscellany rejects 
money as a subject for poetry, not because it is unpoetic but ‘“‘because 


it is so frequently connected with the baser passions of mankind.’’? 


# A review of William Lisle Bowles’s Coombe Ellen, in the Monthly Magazine, Supple- 
ment for 1798 (6: 514). 

A review of William Lisle Bowles’s Coombe Ellen, in the Monthly Mirror, December, 
1798 (6: 347). 

| A review of Thomas Gisborne’s Poems, Sacred and Moral, in the British Critic, Septem- 
ber, 1799 (14: 232). 

® A review of Josiah Walker’s The Defence of Order, a Poem, in the Edinburgh Review, 
July, 1803 (2: 421). 

* A review of Thomas Moore’s Epistle, Odes, and other Poems, in the Monthly Review, or 
Literary Journal, September, 1806 (51:70). 

* A review of Margaret Holford’s Poems, in the Scourge; or, Monthly Expositor of 
Imposture and Folly, April, 1811 (1: 330). 

* A review of the anonymous (William Mackenzie’s) The Sorrows of Seduction, with other 
Poems, in the Repository of Arts, Literature, Commerce, &c., May, 1810 (3: 316). 

* A review of William Wordsworth’s The Excursion: being a Portion of the Recluse, a Poem 
in the Philanthropist, 1815 (no. 20: 343). 

* A review of the Reverend W. P. Macdonald’s The Moneiad; or, the Power of Money, 
in the Literary Journal, and General Miscellany, April 19, 1818 (1: 53). For other examples 
similar to those above see reviews of (1) the pseudonymous (Thomas Beck’s) The Age of 
Frivolity, in the Gospel Magazine and Theological Review, March, 1807 (ns, v. 2: 119); 
(2) James Grahame’s British Georgics, in the Beacon Light, or Occasional Researches, No- 
vember 3, 1810 (1: 30); (3) Thomas Gilbank Ackland’s Miscellaneous Poems, in the Satirist, 
or Monthly Meteor, August, 1812 (ns, v. 1: 163-165); (4) Lord Byron’s Childe Harold’s 
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In the light of the foregoing extracts, therefore, it is not surprising to 
find, late in 1820, a magazine defining poetry as “‘the power of language, 
heightened and refined by the charms of its measures, adorned by the 
imagery of a glowing fancy, and enriched by the aspirations of a lofty 
mind—its objects are to inculcate virtue, and portray vice in all the 
hideousness of its natural deformity.’’* 

In all, then, the average reviewer was of the opinion that the instruc. 
tion of the understanding and the improvement of the moral fiber was 
about the highest purpose a poet could serve. It would be unfair to assert 
that all magazines and reviewers considered a poem and a book of 
maxims as synonymous, though some apparently did; it would be inac. 
curate to say that reviewers were never able to divorce moral purpose 
from poetry, though few actually did. The exceptional few might be will- 
ing to permit delight, ornament, and pleasure to be sufficient ends within 
themselves; but the great majority believed that no poem could be 
properly agreeable unless both the implicit and explicit morality were 
sound. Certainly the doctrine of art for art’s sake had not yet become 
acceptable. 

There were some reviewers, however, who did accept pleasure as an 
important end of poetry, though almost without exception this was with 
the reservation that it please im order to instruct. About the only point 
open to question was whether a poem should first aim to plead the cause 
of virtue and then to please, or whether the process was to be reversed, 
Typical of this view is the opinion of one magazine writer that “‘the first 
aim of the poet is to please, and to move; therefore, it is to the imagina- 
tion and the passions that he speaks. He may, and he ought to, have it in 
his view, to instruct and reform—but it is indirectly, and by pleasing 
and moving, that he accomplishes his end.’’*® Here, of course, the effec- 
tiveness of the instruction is predicated upon how pleasing the poet is; 





Pilgrimage, in the Christian Observer, June, 1812 (11: 383); (5) James Fitzgerald’s Poetical 
Pastimes, in the Critical Review, September, 1811 (s. 3, v. 24: 66); (6) The Poetical Works of 
Charles, Earl of Crawford, in the Augustan Review, August, 1815 (1: 373); (7) Samuel Whit- 
church’s David Dreadnought; or, Nautical Tales and Adventures in Verse, in the Baptist 
Magazine, February, 1816 (8: 80); (8) the pseudonymous A Familiar History of the Lives, 
Loves, and Misfortunes of Abeillard and Heloisa, in La Belle Assemblée, July, 1819 (ns, v. 20: 
32-33); (9) Charles Lloyd’s Desultory Thoughts in London, Titus and Gisippus, with other 
Poems, in the Literary Gazette, and Journal of Belles Lettres, December 30, 1820 (no. 206: 
835-836); (10) T. Furlong’s The Misanthrope: an Epistle; with other Poems, in the Dublin 
Magazine; or General Repertory, January, 1820 (1: 45); and (11) “Portraits of the Metro- 
politan Poets. No. I. Mr. Leigh Hunt,” in the Honeycomb, July 15, 1820 (1: 34). 

38 “On Poetry,” in the Miniature Magazine, August, 1820 (1: 110-112). 

39 “T yceum of Ancient Literature, No. XX,” in the Monthly Magazine, February, 18 
(27: 19). 
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furthermore, the poet is to please not in order to amuse, but in order to 
instruct. But amusement alone was by no means the only object of 
poetry: “Poetry] is not designed to amuse the mind, in the usual sense 
of the term. Amusement is a later invention of enfeebled intellect.’ 
Such poetry, as one reviewer expresses it, is of little value to the reader: 
“the understanding has no resting place, and we glide along from page 
to page, without any improvement of our time, or addition to our stores 
of information.’* The general view was that which was expressed by one 
of the two or three really outstanding magazines of the period, the Edin- 
burgh Review: ‘‘Poetry has been commonly supposed, indeed, to aim more 
at the gratification than the instruction of its votaries, and to have for its 
end rather delight than improvement; but it has not, we think, been 
sufficiently considered, that its power of delighting is founded chiefly on 
its moral energies.’ 

At best, however, a poet’s ability to please was considered to be second- 
ary to his obligation to instruct the mind and strengthen morality. The 
great majority of magazine critics demanded that poetry serve some 
useful purpose. The survival of the moral emphasis of the Puritans, the 
continuance of the practical spirit of the Augustans, the national unrest 
and threat of revolution all combined to give the critics of poetry the 
appearance of moral censors and spiritual advisers. The pure aesthete 
found little encouragement during the first two decades of the nineteenth 


century.“ 
III 


Good sentiments and good intentions as well as good relizion and good 
morality also were able to draw the approving ned. ‘‘When a writer 


“ For other magazines that require that poetry boti: please and amuse, see as typical the 
following reviews of (1) Charles Verral’s The Pleasures of Possession; or, the Enjoyment of 
the present Moment contrasted with those of Mope and Memory, a Poem, in the Universal 
Magazine, October, 1810 (ns., v. 14: 296); (2) George Crabbe’s Tales, in the Eclectic Review, 
December, 1812 (8: 1241); (3) ord Byron’s The Siege of Corinth, a Poem; Parisina, a 
Poem, in the Stage, March, 1816 (ns., v. 1: 169). 

“ A review of Walter Scott’s The Bridal of Triermain, in the Eclectic Review, October, 
1813 (10: 373). 

® A review of John Joshua Proby’s Dramatic and Narrative Poems, in the British Critic, 
July, 1810 (36: 52). 

* A review of Bernard Barton’s Poems, in the Edinburgh Review, November, 1820 (34: 
349), 

“ For additional references similar to those noted above, see reviews of (1) Lord Byron’s 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto 11, in the Portfolio; Political and Literary, November 
30, 1816 (no. 5: 102); (2) Lord Byron’s Don Juan, in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
August, 1819 (5: 512-522); (3) Lord Byron’s Don Juan, in the New Bon Ton Magazine, 
August, 1819 (3: 234-239); (4) Lord Byron’s Don Juan, in the New Monthly Magazine, 
August, 1819 (12: 75-78 . 
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directs his talent to the purest end, and with the best intention,” says 
one reviewer, ‘‘he deserves commendation for his endeavour, should he 
not wholly succeed in his object.’5 “Goodness of intention must some. 
times atone for faults in execution,” says another; and still others 
agree with the principle that “when lines which appear prompted by good 
intentions and amiable dispositions are found destitute of other claims to 
public favour, we blame reluctantly, and almost with remorse.’’7 

Almost sure, too, to win the critic’s approval were poems the purpose 
of which was to aid some worthy person or cause. “‘We will not criticize 
poem published with so benevolent an intention,” says one magazine of 
a volume of verse which was “printed for the Benefit of the distressed 
Family described in it.’’* And a similar attitude is expressed by other 
magazines in reviews of such poems as one “‘published . . . for the Benefit 
of the Derby Infirmary’ and another “‘for the benefit of a Lunatic Asy- 
lum in the City of Lincoln.’ 

Still another approach to the criticism of poetry is that clearly set 
forth in a review of the pseudonymous Augusta; or, Elegiac Effusions, 
upon the Death of a Young Lady: “Criticism would be ill exerted in scruti- 
nizing the language employed in grief and affection in deploring domestic 
calamities.’ Since the press was especially teeming with the efforts of 
the tearful muse (and one could by no means forget the endless elegies 
in memory of Lord Nelson in 1805 and the Princess Charlotte in 1817), 
variations of this type of review were more than common. 

As if to summarize the whole matter, the Literary Panorama writes 
thus in its review of Samuel Jackson Pratt’s The Lower World: 


We shall ever be ready to apply the lash to injurious, useless, or ill-written books: 
but we agree with the skilful and amiable judge who says—“‘true critics enquire, 
does the work relate to the interests of mankind? Is its object useful, and its end 
moral? Will it inform the understanding, and amend the heart? Is it written with 
freedom and impartiality? Does it bear the marks of honesty and sincerity?— 
If it inspire noble sentiments and generous resolutions, our judgment is fixed.”* 


“ A review of Joseph Russell’s Poems, in the Evangelical Magazine, and Missionary 
Chronicle, October, 1820 (28: 422). 

A review of W. F. Sullivan’s The Test of Union and Loyalty, or the long-threatened In- 
vasion, in the Monthly Review, or Literary Journal, November, 1803 (42: 328). 

47 A review of William Smith’s English Lyrics, Part II, in the Annual Review; and History 
of Literature, 1805 (4: 613). 

8 A review of the anonymous Mary the Osier-Peeler, a simple but true story, a Poem, 
in the Critical Review, December, 1798 (s. 2, v. 24: 469). 

“9 A review of the anonymous An Occasional Ode, in the Antijacobin Review, November, 
1810 (37: 309). 

50 A review of Select Pieces in Verse, by Clericus, in the Monthly Review, or Literary Jour- 
nal, October, 1809 (60: 215). 

5. Monthly Review, or Literary Journal, February, 1809 (58: 212). 

52 Literary Panorama, June, 1810 (8: 229). 
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And, finally, to bring this survey to a conclusion, the attitude toward 
misanthropic and satanic heroes must be noted. Walter Scott, Lord 
Byron, and their imitators were often censured because of their ballad 
metre, because of their negligences, and because of their narrative poems, 
which were without neo-classical precedent; but more often objections 
were raised because of the heroes or the sentiments: “‘We are... be- 
coming weary of Marmions, and Roderick Dhus, and Bertrands, and 
Kehamas .. . and sincerely hope, that high souled villainy, will shortly 
become as vulgar, as spiritless virtue,’ says one reviewer; and another 
speculates that Lord Byron before retiring must eat raw pork chops in 
order to induce horrible dreams of “repulsive” heroes and “dismal and 
terrific’ incidents. Reviewers, of course, objected to “these sturdy 
sentimentalists, these elegant outlaws” for many reasons, but the most 
common was one strongly reminiscent of Southey’s well-known attack 
on Lord Byron and the “Satanic” school of poetry: “There is a moral 
disease abroad, contagious and pretty prevalent, that may be termed the 
Byronomania. To my imagination the Hydrophobia is not half so dread- 
ful.’”5 

Tirades against sickly sentiments and gloomy, villainous heroes did 
not issue from every magazine,®*® but they were common enough to be 
called general. Most reviewers readily acknowledged the genius of Byron 
and Scott in their thrilling narrative poems, but almost without exception 
both authors (and especially the former) were condemned as subtle, 
seductive betrayers of public and private morality. To be guilty of an 
offence like this was particularly alarming during the early nineteenth 
century. 

Such are the main features of the national state of mind aad the intel- 
lectual milieu that one must not forget if he hopes to comprehend the 
forces of reaction which Wordsworth and Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats had to cope with. It is not to be assumed, of course, that no taste 
and no independence of critical judgment were left. The popularity of 
Shakespeare and Milton seems to have increased with the years; and 


88 A review of Lord Byron’s The Corsair, a Tale, in the Critical Review, February, 1814 
(s.4, v.5: 155). 

* A review of Lord Byron’s The Corsair, a Tale, in the Satirist, or Monthly Meteor, 
March, 1814 (ns., v. 4: 246). 

* A review of Lord Byron’s Manfred, in the Knight Errant; a Literary Miscellany, July 
19, 1817 (1:46). 

* For examples additional to those noted above see reviews of (1) Lord Byron’s The 
Bride of Abydos, a Turkish T ale, in the British Review, and London Critical Journal, Febru- 
ary, 1814 (5: 393); (2) T. H. Merivale’s Orlando in Rouncevalles, in the British Critic, 
September, 1814 (ns., v. 2: 256); (3) Thomas MacCarthy’s Montalto; or, the Heart Un- 


wiled: a Poem, in the Literary Journal, and General Miscellany, February 27, 1819 (2: 
134), 
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those favorites of the preceding century, Dryden, Pope, Thomson, Gold. 
smith, Johnson, and Cowper, were by no means unappreciated by a 
period which aptly may be described as the twilight of neo-classicism, 
But such enlightenment was but a seasoning agent, so far as numbers are 
concerned, in an otherwise increasingly heavy-handed age. If it be argued 
that the forgotten, anonymous reviewers whose collective opinions have 
been reflected here are but pigmies beside Wordsworth and Coleridge 
and Shelley, it must be replied that these latter, like the major figures of 
any age, were to a large extent independent of their environment. The 
minor figures, on the other hand, were to a much greater degree the prod- 
uct of it and hence provide a better index to the period than their 
superiors. The magazines, one can assume, reflect the median of public 
opinion. The true average lies somewhere between Sarah Trimmer’s 
Guardian of Education on one side and Leigh Hunt’s Examiner on the 
other; and to one who has read widely in all of the magazines of the 
period it is the inevitable conclusion that Mrs. Trimmer was much nearer 
the norm than the friend of Shelley and Keats. That it was a sickly, timid 
view of poetry few will deny, but before we judge these men of modest 
talents too harshly, perhaps it is well to remember that among our own 
contemporary reviewers there are those whose judgments are by no 
means independent of the national crisis in which we find ourselves 
today. 
WIi1am S. Warp 
University of Kentucky 





XXX 


ZUR FRAGE EINER FORTSETZUNG VON GOETHES 
“WILHELM MEISTERS WANDERJAHRE” 


LS ich im vergangenen Sommer Karl Viétor fiir die freundliche 

Zusendung des Sonderdrucks seiner gehaltvollen Arbeit iiber 
“Goethes Gedicht auf Schillers Schadel” im Miarzheft von PMLA 
meinen Dank aussprach, verhehlte ich nicht, daf die Begriindung seiner 
Hypothese von ZugehGrigkeit und Sinn des dem Gedicht im Druck der 
“Wanderjahre” von 1829 hinzugefiigten Vermerks ‘‘Ist fortzusetzen”’ 
mich nicht tiberzeugt hatte. Als er daraufhin mir vorschlug, mich an 
einem fiir das Juniheft 1945 der PMLA geplanten Symposium zu be- 
teiligen, fiir das die Herren Feise und Mautner Beitrage zugesagt hatten 
und fir das er selbst einen weitern Nachtrag zu seinem Aufsatz in Aus- 
sicht stelle, nahm ich diesen Vorschlag gern an. Damals wufite ich nicht, 
da8 er u.a. vorhatte, die Hypothese, dafs der Vermerk sich auf den 
Roman beziehen k6nne, als “‘erledigt” abzulehnen, noch wufite er, daf 
ich an dieser Interpretation festhielt und mich dafur einzusetzen gewillt 
war. Als ich mich dann im Oktober bei PMLA erkundigte, bis wann mein 
Manuskript wiirde miissen eingesandt werden, erfuhr ich, dafs die betref- 
fenden Arbeiten bereits im Dezemberheft erscheinen wiirden und schon 
im Druck waren. Dieses zur Erklirung, weshalb die folgenden Aus- 
fihrungen erst jetzt als verspaitete Nachziigler erscheinen. 

Da sich bei diesem Stand der Dinge meine Darlegungen sowohl in 
dem, was sie in Frage stellen, wie in dem, was sie verfechten wollen, in 
weitem Umfang auf die Viétorschen Aufsaétze beziehen miissen, so ver- 
wende ich der Einfachheit halber die Siglen V! and V? fiir Viétors Haupt- 
aufsatz und fiir den spaitern Nachtrag. Da in diesen beiden Aufsitzen die 
einschligige Literatur sorgfaltigst verzeichnet ist, so gebe ich genaue 
Verweise nur fiir solche Stellen, die in V' und V? nicht angefiihrt sind. 
Um endlich fiir die drei Méglichkeiten, den strittigen Vermerk entweder 
auf das Gedicht oder auf die Aphorismen oder auf den Roman zu beziehen, 
knappe und bequeme Bezeichnungen zu haben, verwende ich die Aus- 
driicke Gedicht-Hypothese, Aphorismen-Hypothese und Roman-Hypo- 
these.! 

I 


Der an sich bedauerlichen Verziégerung seines Erscheinens verdankt 
dieser Aufsatz den Vorteil, zugleich mit dem Vortrag der eignen Auffas- 


‘Ich darf nicht unterlassen, auch hier meiner Frau und Frau Professor Oskar Hagen fiir 
die weitgehende und wertvolle Unterstiitzung herzlich zu danken, ohne welche diese Arbeit 
nicht hatte unternommen, geschweige denn ausgefiihrt werden kénnen. 
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sung des Verfassers auf die Bedenken und Einwinde eingehen zu konnen 
die in V? mit gréSerer Schirfe und in weiterem Umfang gegen die Roman. 
Hypothese vorgebracht wurden, als das in V' der Fall war. Ehe ich aber 
im Einzelnen auf das eingehen kann, was ich gegen die Gedicht-Hypo. 
these und nebenbei auch gegen die Aphorismen-Hypothese vorzubringen 
habe, ist es notig, tiber den rein duferen Tatsachenbestand, iiber den ¢ 
keine zweierlei Meinungen geben kann, einen méglichst vollstandigen 
Ueberblick zu gewinnen. Hierfiir ist vor allem darauf hinzuweisen, dag 
in den diesbeziiglichen Angaben in V' und V? auf zwei Punkte nicht einge. 
gangen wird, die mir fiir die Erérterung gewisser Phasen des Problems 
wichtig erscheinen. Ich beziehe mich einerseits auf die handschriftliche 
Ueberlieferung des Gedichtes, anderseits auf die Stelle, an der das Ge. 
dicht nebst der Aphorismensammlung ‘‘Aus Makariens Archiv” dem 
Roman urspriinglich eingefiigt werden sollte. 

An der uns erhaltenen eigenhindigen Niederschrift des Gedichtes jst 
zweierlei beachtenswert. Sie ist in lateinischer Schrift geschrieben, und 
sie enthalt nicht den Zusatz “Ist fortzusetzen.” Die letztere Angabe 
fehlt in V! und wird auch in V? nur ganz nebenbei erwahnt, als ob ihr fiir 
die Glaubwiirdigkeit der Gedicht-Hypothese keine Bedeutung zukime, 
Es 148t sich aber feststellen, da diese eigenhindige Niederschrift nicht 
etwa eine spitere fiir irgendeinen besonderen Zweck hergestellte Ab- 
schrift sein kann. Sie weist namlich in der zweiten Zeile noch eine Altere 
Lesart auf. Statt ‘“Schidel Schideln” steht hier noch ein dlteres “Képfe 
Képfen,” welches ausgestrichen und durch die endgiiltige Wendung 
ersetzt ist. Die Handschrift diirfte also die urspriingliche Niederschrift 
vom 25. September 1826 sein, welches Datum sie trigt. Jedenfalls liegt 
hier mit einer an Sicherheit grenzenden Wahrscheinlichkeit die Nieder- 
schrift vor, nach der die Druckvorlage fiir Cotta hergestellt worden ist. 
Der dem Gedicht angefiigte Zusatz miifte also eigens fiir den Zweck der 
Veréffentlichung vom Dichter angeordnet worden sein. Inwieweit dieser 
Umstand die Wahrscheinlichkeit der Gedichthypothese beeinfluft, kann 
erst spater erértert werden. Was die Verwendung der lateinischen Schrift 
angeht, so ist sie an sich gewif} nicht auffallig; denn es entsprach dem 
Brauch Goethes, besonders im Alter, sich fiir Gedichte, denen er wegen 
ihres Gedankeninhalts oder wegen der fiir sie geplanten Verwendung 
besondere Bedeutung beilegte, der lateinischen Schrift zu bedienen. So 
z.B. im “Epilog zu Schillers Glocke,” in den drei Gedichten der “Trilogie 
der Leidenschaft” und in den dltesten Niederschriften der Hatem- 
Suleika-Lieder des “‘Westéstlichen Divans.” In der Gruppe “Gott und 
Welt,” der das Gedicht auf Schillers Schidel in W. A. angegliedert ist 
und der auch das den zweiten Band der ‘“Wanderjahre”’ beschliefende 
Gedicht ‘“‘Vermichtnis” angehért, sind fast alle uns erhaltenen Nieder- 
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schriften—es sind ihrer befremdend wenige—lateinisch geschrieben. Es 
prauchte also auf keiner besonderen Absicht des Dichters zu beruhen, die 
beiden Gedichte von den ihnen voraufgehenden Aphorismensammlungen 
abzusondern, wenn die Druckvorlagen lateinisch geschrieben abgingen 
und daraufhin mit lateinischen Lettern gedruckt wurden. Auch auf diesen 
Umstand soll erst weiter unten eingegangen werden. 

Soviel iiber die handschriftliche Ueberlieferung. Der zweite Punkt des 
tatsichlichen Befundes, der der Erérterung bedarf, betrifft, wie schon 
gesagt, den Platzwechsel, der mit der Aphorismensammlung “Aus Maka- 
riens Archiv” und dem ihr folgenden Gedicht vorgenommen worden ist, 
aber in V! und V? unerwidhnt bleibt. Ein klares und eindeutiges Bild von 
der Entstehung und urspriinglich beabsichtigten Verwendung der beiden 
Aphorismensammlungen, die am Ende des zweiten und dritten Bandes 
stehen, lat sich auf Grund der iiberlieferten Nachweise nicht gewinnen. 
Die Hauptquelle dafiir, Eckermanns Gespriich mit Goethe vom 15. Mai 
1831, steht in einigen Punkten im Widerspruch zu Goethes eignen Anga- 
ben, und Max Wundts Bemiihungen, Klarheit zu schaffen, lassen schon 
wegen des allzu schroffen und gereizten Tones seiner Polemik gegen 
Eckermann manches zu wiinschen iibrig. Jedenfalls fehlt ihm jede Be- 
glaubigung fiir seine Annahme, daf Goethe von vornherein geplant habe, 
das Gedicht auf Schillers Schadel unabhingig von der Aphorismensamm- 
lung “Aus Makariens Archiv” am SchlufZ des Romans zu bringen als 
eine Huldigung fiir den verstorbenen Freund, unter dessen Anteilnahme 
einst die “Lehrjahre’” beendet worden waren. Von entscheidender 
Wichtigkeit fiir unsre gegenwiartigen Zwecke ist jedoch nur die Tatsache, 
da Eckermanns Gedichtnis ihn taéuschte, wenn er erzihlt, Goethe habe 
die beiden Aphorismensammlungen nebst den angefiigten Gedichten fiir 
den zweiten und dritten Band des Romans bestimmt, weil sich deren 
Umfang als zu gering erwiesen habe. Diese Angabe Eckermanns, gegen 
die auch Viétor nichts einzuwenden hat, entspricht aber nicht dem tat- 
sichlichen Verlauf der Dinge. In Wirklichkeit schreibt Goethe an Reichel 
am 4. Marz 1829:? “Zu dem ersten Band der Wanderjahre sende noch 
einen Nachtrag, da er gar zu mager ausgefallen ist. Mich hat die weitliu- 
fige Hand des Abschreibenden getiuscht. Kommen noch einige Bogen 
hinzu, so setzt er sich, sowohl was das Aufere als das Innere betrifft, mit 
den folgenden eher ins Gleiche.” Als ihm auf diesen Vorschlag hin Reichel 
am 15. Marz mitteilt, daf der erste Band bereits im Druck abgeschlossen 
sei und ihm nichts mehr hinzugefiigt werden kénne, und zugleich vor- 


* Wenn es tiberraschend scheint, da dieser und andere wichtige Briefe bei Graf fehlen, 
so ist zu bedenken, da der betreffende Band von “Goethe iiber seine Dichtungen”’ bereits 


1902 erschien, wihrend die in Frage kommenden Briefbande von W. A. erst 1908 veréffent- 
licht wurden. 
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schligt, den gewiinschten Nachtrag am Ende des dritten Bandes zy 
bringen, schreibt ihm Goethe am 19. Marz: “Vorstellung und Wiinschen 
fiige mich um so lieber, als der letzte Band auch nicht stark ist und es 
hauptsidchlich darauf ankommt, daf} diese iibersendeten Aphorismen mit 
gegenwiartiger Lieferung ins Publikum treten. Hiernach kame also das 
Nachgesendete: Aus Makariens Archiv ans Ende des dritten Bandes der 
Wanderjahre.”” Wenn Goethe hier neben den Aphorismen das Gedicht 
nicht besonders erwahnt, so kann das nur heifen, daf er es jedenfalls 
fiir den Zweck seiner Mitteilung an Reichel als zu der Sammlung gehirig 
ansieht. Es ist klar, die Aphorismen “‘Aus Makariens Archiv” mit dem 
Gedicht auf Schillers Schadel waren vom Dichter urspriinglich nicht fir 
den Schlu8 des Romans bestimmt, sondern fiir das Ende des ersten 
Bandes, wo sie sich an Kapitel 10, in dem die Entstehung und der 
Charakter des Archivs geschildert werden, organisch angeschlossen 
hiatten. Der vorgenommene Platzwechsel hat, soweit ich sehe, keine 
greifbare Bedeutung fiir die in V' aufgestellte Gedicht-Hypothese, um- 
somehr aber fiir die Aphorismen- und Roman-Hypothese. Was die erstere 
betrifft, so konnte der Vermerk, wenn man ihn auf die Aphorismen bezog, 
darauf hindeuten, dafS ahnliche Sammlungen von Weisheitsspriichen fiir 
spaitere Bande von AIH zu erwarten seien, und in solchem Sinne wird 
diese Deutung in V' nicht schlechthin abgewiesen. Ja, es heift, an sich 
lieSe sich manches dafiir sagen. Wenn aber, wie Goethe beabsichtigt 
hatte, der Nachtrag am Ende des ersten Bandes erschienen wire, so 
hatte der Vermerk sich nur auf die zweite Aphorismen-Sammlung 
beziehen kénnen, die unter dem Titel “Betrachtungen im Sinne der 
Wanderer” den zweiten Band abschliefit. Da die drei Bande aber gleich- 
zeitig herausgegeben wurden, so hatte ein solcher Hinweis auf eine 
Fortsetzung innerhalb des Romans unméglich in der Absicht des Dichters 
liegen kénnen. Unter diesen Umstinden diirfte es berechtigt sein, die 
Aphorismen-Hypothese als erledigt ausscheiden zu lassen. Zu eingehender 
Erérterung verblieben also nur die Gedicht-Hypothese und die Roman- 
Hypothese. 


II 


Um in dieser Frage, wenn auch nicht zu einer endgiiltigen Ent- 
scheidung, so doch zu dem hichstméglichen Grad von Wahrscheinlich- 
keit zu gelangen, stehen zwei Wege offen. Um einen festen Stiitzpunkt zu 
gewinnen, kann man entweder von dem duferen Tatsachenbefund aus- 
gehen oder von der Frage nach der inneren Wahrscheinlichkeit einer 
zugrundeliegenden Absicht. Im ersteren Falle wird es sich darum handeln 
fiir den auGern Befund eine mdglichst einwandfreie innere Begriindung 
zu finden; im zweiten Falle wird die Aufgabe sein, die Auswirkung einer 
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yerstandlichen Absicht mit den du®eren Tatsachen in Einklang zu 
bringen. Daf ein anscheinend eindeutiger Tatsachenbestand zu den ir- 
rigsten Fehlschliissen fiihren kann, ist im juristischen Verfahren ein als 
wichtig anerkannter Grundsatz, der fiir die Beurteilung und Deutung 
eines umstrittenen Tatsachenbefundes auch auf jedem anderen Gebiete 
volle Giiltigkeit besitzt. Das, was in V' und V? als das Druckbild bezeich- 
net wird, d.h. der enge Anschlufi des mit lateinischen Lettern gedruckten 
Vermerks an das Gedicht, spricht zweifellos zu Gunsten der Gedicht- 
Hypothese. Doch der Annahme gegeniiber, daf} eben dieses Druckbild 
so gut wie entscheidende Beweiskraft besitze und andre Erklirungsver- 
suche eigentlich von vornherein ‘“‘verbieten”’ solle, ist Vorsicht geboten. 

Fragen wir uns nun méglichst unvoreingenommen, fiir welchen der 
beiden Fille, das Gedicht oder den Roman, die Hinzufiigung eines “Ist 
fortzusetzen” den héheren Grad von Wahrscheinlichkeit besitzt, so kann 
die Antwort nicht schwerfallen. Bei einem Roman hat der Hinweis auf 
eine zu erwartende Fortsetzung durchaus nichts Befremdendes. Ganz 
anders liegen die Dinge fiir ein Gedicht. Daf ein kurzes, allem Anschein 
nach vollendetes Gedicht in der endgiiltigen Gesamtausgabe der Werke 
eines Dichters mit dem Hinweis auf eine Fortsetzung versehen veréffent- 
licht werden sollte, ist kaum denkbar. Die gesamte Welt der Dichtung 
diirfte schwerlich etwas derart aufzuweisen haben. Mit Recht wird in V' 
schon der bloSe Gedanke an die Forsetzung eines Gedichtes als eine 
“ynbehagliche asthetische Vorstellung” bezeichnet. Wenn ein Dichter 
ein kurzes, aber fragmentarisches Gedicht in die endgiiltige Sammlung 
seiner Werke aufnimmt, so tut er es entweder, weil er auch das nicht zur 
Vollendung gereifte Gedicht in dem, was es bietet, fiir mitteilenswert 
halt oder aber weil ein wortloses Ausklingen oder ein jaihes Abbrechen 
einer bestimmten dsthetischen Wirkung dienen soll, in welchem Falle, 
wie z.B. vielleicht in Goethes ‘‘Der untreue Knabe,”’ das Gedicht trotz 
seiner fragmentarischen Form als vollendet anzusehen ist. 

Ganz besonders unwahrscheinlich dagegen scheint mir die Annahme 
eines Hinweises auf Fortsetzung bei dem hier in Frage stehenden Gedicht. 
Das Gedicht gehért nach Sprache und Aufbau zu den sorgfaltigst ge- 
pragten Gebilden im Rahmen von Goethes Gedankenlyrik. Der Gang 
dieser Verse ist fiir ein Altersgedicht Goethes derart rund und voll, da 
man wohl verstehen kann, wie Hatfield dazu kam, der Méglichkeit einer 
ersten Konzeption in einer weit friiheren Zeit nachzuspiiren. Mag man 
auch, wie die Beitrige von Feise und Mautner beweisen, iiber den 
plétzlich hervorbrechenden lapidaren Schlu®, den Viétor als fiir Goethes 
Altersdichtung charakteristisch in Schutz nimmt, verschiedner Meinung 
sein, so hat das Gedicht doch iiber hundert Jahre lang unter Goethes 
Gedichten einen Ehrenplatz als eine in sich vollendete Schépfung einge- 
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nommen. Goethe hatte das im Herbst 1826 entstandene Gedicht wohl nu; 
deshalb nicht in die bereits im nachsten Jahre erscheinenden Gedicht. 
bande der A1H aufgenommen, weil die ‘‘bedenkliche Angelegenheit” 
der Beisetzung von Schillers Gebeinen noch frisch im Gedichtnis weite, 
Kreise war. Inzwischen aber war zweimal Gras gewachsen iiber den 
Sankt Jakobskirchhof. Der Herzog, der die an dem Vorfall geiibte 
Kritik peinlich muf empfunden haben, war im Juni 1828 gestorben, und 
es war Goethe augenscheinlich daran gelegen, das Versiumte auf eine 
wiirdige Weise nachzuholen und dem Gedicht die ihm versagt gebliebene 
Aufnahme in die Werke zu verschaffen. Und dieses Gedicht an dieser 
Stelle hatte Goethe verunzieren und in seinem Wert herabsetzen wollen 
als unvollendet und einer Fortsetzung bediirftig? 

Gewif ist auch Viétor denkbar weit davon entfernt, eine solche Ansicht 
zu vertreten. Es ist aber der Wunsch, die von Max Wundt verfochtene 
Annahme eines Unvollendetseins des Gedichtes zu entkriften, ohne 
zugleich den Bezug des Vermerks auf das Gedicht preiszugeben, der ihn 
veranlafit hat, den Worten “Ist fortzusetzen”’ einen Sinn unterzulegen, 
der von ihrer allgemeingiiltigen Verwendung erheblich abweicht. Ich 
gestehe gern, daf} bei der ersten Lektiire seine ebenso warmen wie 
scharfsinnigen Ausfiihrungen einen starken Eindruck auf mich machten. 
Im Geiste sah ich an jenem Abend im September 1826 den greisen 
Dichter, die abgeschriebenen Terzinen vor sich, sinnend sitzen. Ahnungen 
von weiteren dichterischen Gestaltungen des grofien Lebensgeheimnisses 
drangen sich ihm zu, und wie um sie festzuhalten und doch halb un- 
bewuft ergreift er die Feder und setzt an das Ende des Gedichts die 
Worte “Ist fortzusetzen,” an sich selbst gerichtet und in einem nur ihm 
verstindlichen Sinne. Als dann zwei Jahre spater zwecks der Veréffent- 
lichung das Gedicht dem Schreiber zur Abschrift iibergeben wird, wird 
auch der Zusatz mitabgeschrieben und kommt so in den Druck, wo er in 
der dringenden Eile des Abschlusses (Ostern stand vor der Tiire) un- 
beachtet bleibt. So, aber auch nur so konnte meinem Gefiihl nach im 
Sinne der Gedicht-Hypothese der unbehagliche Vermerk unmittelbar an 
das Ende des Gedichts geraten. 

Erst spiter machte sich die niichterne Ueberlegung des Philologen 
geltend. Wie stand es um die handschriftliche Uberlieferung? Ich iiberlas 
die Angaben in V! noch einmal, fand aber keine genauere Auskunft. Ein 
Blick in W.A. erwies, wie schon oben erwahnt, die Handschrift enthielte 
den fraglichen Vermerk nicht. Goethe hatte ihn also erst fiir den Zweck 
der Veréffentlichung in den ‘‘Wanderjahren” hinzugefiigt oder hinzv- 
fiigen lassen. Was aber konnte dann seine Absicht sein? Selbst wenn ¢s 
einen verstindlichen Sinn gehabt hatte, dem Publikum—denn an dieses 
und nicht mehr an sich selbst wendete sich jetzt der Vermerk—eine 
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solche Mitteilung zu machen, so konnte er das doch kaum mit einer 
Wendung tun, die nicht nur unverstanden bleiben, sondern geradezu 
miSverstanden werden mufite, und zwar in einem Sinne, der dem Wert 
ynd der Wirkung des Gedichtes nur Eintrag tun konnte. 

In V? weist Viétor in Goethes Werken aufer dem hier in Frage stehen- 
den Zusatz zehn weitere Fille eines Fortsetzungsvermerks nach. So sehr 
sie in ihrer Formulierung von einander abweichen, beziehen sie sich doch 
alle in dem einzigen Sinn, in dem sie ging und gebe sind, auf eine tatsaich- 
liche Fortfiihrung dessen, was ihnen voraufgeht. Daf er den gleichen 
Ausdruck hier in einem abweichenden und von den Lesern unméglich zu 
erratenden Sinn gebraucht haben sollte, ist schon an sich héchst unwahr- 
scheinlich. . 

Feise und Mautner gelangen in ihren Beitriigen, der Eine auf klang- 
analytischem Wege, der Andere auf dem Wege Asthetisch-ethischer 
Erwigungen, zu Ergebnissen, die einer erweiternden Fortfiihrung des 
Gedichtes selbst naherkommen. Doch auch fiir das, was ihnen vor- 
schwebt, wire ‘“‘fortzusetzen” kaum die entsprechende Bezeichnung. Vor 
allem aber bliebe auch fiir die von ihnen vorgeschlagenen Deutungen die 
psychologische Unwahrscheinlichkeit bestehen, daf} Goethe den in der 
Handschrift fehlenden Vermerk grade fiir den Zweck der Veréffentlichung 
im Roman hatte einsetzen sollen. Die drei Analysen des Gedichts beruhen 
alle drei auf sorgfiltigsten Beobachtungen und Erwigungen. Umsomehr 
aber beweist der Umstand, daf sie alle drei in wesentlichen Punkten 
auseinandergehen, daf§ an dem Gedicht eben nichts ausfindigzumachen 
ist, was klar und eindeutig auf eine Fortsetzung hinwiese. Die darauf- 
hinzielenden Annahmen wirken in der Hauptsache als Rettungversuche 
fiir den befremdenden Vermerk, deren gréfere oder geringere Glaub- 
wirdigkeit hier nicht in Frage kommt. 


III 


Es verbliebe also die Erérterung der dritten Méglichkeit, der Be- 
tidhung des Vermerks auf den Roman selber. Einerseits gibt Viétor in V! 
au, da die Mehrzahl der neueren Kritiker diese Ansicht vertritt, ander- 
seits aber bezeichnet sie Wundt geradezu als eine Unbegreiflichkeit, und 
Viétor widmet in V? ihrer Widerlegung weiten Spielraum und mift deren 
Beweiskraft soviel Bedeutung bei, daf§ er meint, man diirfe sie als “fiir 
immer erledigt”’ ansehen. Was sich gegen sie vorbringen lat, wird in V? 
soumfassend zusammengestellt, da ich dem nichts hinzuzufiigen wiifte. 
Im Gegenteil, eine Reihe nicht unwesentlicher Abstriche hoffe ich als 
berechtigt zu erweisen. Was sich jedoch zu Gunsten der Roman-Hypo- 
these sagen laBt, ist anscheinend nirgends im Einzelnen ausgefiihrt 
worden. Als ausfiihrlichste Auferung dazu wird in V! das genannt, was 
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Grif in “Goethe iiber seine Dichtungen” im 2. Band des 3. Teils hierzy 
bemerkt, und selbst da fehlt jeder Versuch einer Begriindung. Es heift 
da nur: “Dieser Zusatz bezieht sich gewifi nicht auf das Gedicht, schwer. 
lich auf die Aphorismensammlung ‘‘Aus Makariens Archiv,’ sonderm 
wahrscheinlich auf den Roman als Ganzes, insofern die den “‘Lehrjahren” 
folgenden ‘‘Wanderjahre” als ‘Fortsetzung,’ als dritten, abschlieSenden 
Teil die (leider nicht ausgefiihrten) “‘Meisterjahre” fordern.” 

Die Haupteinwande gegen die Roman-Hypothese sind (1) die sicher. 
lich grofBe Unwahrscheinlichkeit, dai Goethe Anfang 1829 beim Abschlug 
der zweiten Fassung der ‘‘Wanderjahre”’ wirklich noch ernstlich an eine 
Fortsetzung in einem die Meisterjahre darstellenden dritten Roman 
sollte gedacht haben, und (2) das sogenannte Druckbild, d.h. der nach 
Drucktypen und Stellung enge Anschluf des Vermerks an das unmittel- 
bar voraufgehende Gedicht. Beide Einwande mégen auf den ersten Blick 
iiberzeugende Beweiskraft zu besitzen scheinen, verlieren aber bei ge- 
nauerer Nachpriifung viel an Stichhaltigkeit. Daf8 Goethe nach Ausweis 
der sicher verléfilichen Mitteilung des Kanzlers von Miiller 1821 beim 
Abschluf der ersten Fassung der “‘Wanderjahre” die Fortfiihrung des 
Werkes in einem Meisterroman tatsichlich erwogen haben muf, wird 
allgemein zugegeben. Mehr als das besagt die AuSerung dem Kanzler 
gegeniiber, in der Goethe das Werk direkt als eine Trilogie bezeichnet, 
allerdings wohl kaum. Von einer bestimmten Absicht oder einem festen 
Plan ist auch in den folgenden Jahren nirgends die Rede. Es wire aber 
ein Irrtum, aus diesem Schweigen des Dichters zu schliefien, daf ein 
nur voriibergehend auftauchender Gedanke eben so rasch wieder wire 
fallen gelassen worden. Auch nach dem Erscheinen des Ersten Teils des 
“Faust” vergingen Jahre, in denen mit keinem Worte einer Weiterfiih- 
rung des Werkes gedacht wurde, ohne daf} deshalb anzunehmen wire, der 
Dichter habe den Plan eines Zweiten Teils wieder aufgegeben. Eine 
Fortfiihrung der “Lehrjahre”’ zu einer Darstellung von Wilhelms Meister- 
schaft war ja bereits 1795 wahrend des Abschlusses der ‘‘Lehrjahre” 
zwischen Schiller und Goethe erwogen worden. Was dann Goethe veran- 
laSt hat, nach dem Erscheinen der ersten Fassung der “‘Wanderjahre” 
die Frage nach einer Fortsetzung wieder schiarfer ins Auge zu fassen, 
diirfte die Aufnahme gewesen sein, die das Werk fand. So verstiandnislos 
und zum Teil absprechend die Kritik auch war, so fehlte ihr doch nicht 
ein gut Teil Berechtigung, wenn sie das Werk als Ganzes als uniibersicht- 
lich und fragmentarisch angriff und es besonders unverstandlich fand, 
daf} die Hauptgestalten der letzten Teile der ““Lehrjahre,” also vor allem 
Natalie, Lothario, Therese und der Abbé, in den ‘‘Wanderjahren” als 
handelnde Charaktere kaum noch vorkamen, ja zum Teil nicht mehr 
erwihnt wurden. Dazu kamen dann die gegen Goethe gerichteten Fort- 
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setzungsunternehmungen des Pastors Pustkuchen, die dreibindigen 
“Wanderjahre” von 1821-22, die rasch auf fiinf Bande anwuchsen und 
sogar eine zweite Auflage erlebten und denen 1824 die anonymen zwei- 
bindigen “Meisterjahre” folgten, und die weitgehende Popularitat, 
die ihnen zuteil wurde. Wenn dann Goethe das Jahr darauf sich zu 
einer Umarbeitung entschliefit, mufi er sich zweifellos die Frage vorge- 
legt haben, ob er noch weiter mit dem Gedanken eines dritten Teils 
rechnen oder aber versuchen solle, dem Werke soviel an Vereinheitlichung 
und Abrundung und vor allem einen solchen Abschluf zu verleihen, daf 
es fiir sich genommen auch als Roman eine befriedigende Selbstandigkeit 
beanspruchen kénnte. Wir diirfen mit Bestimmtheit annehmen, Goethe 
entschied sich fiir das Letztere, und solange als die zu leistende Arbeit 
noch im weiten Felde lag, war er guten Muts und fiihlte sich der ihn 
erwartenden Aufgabe zuversichtich gewachsen. In diesem Sinne schreibt 
erin dem Entwurf der Ankiindigung der Ausgabe letzter Hand in Cottas 
Morgenblatt im Juli 1826 (W.A.I., 42!, 112): ““Die wunderlichen Schick- 
sale, welche dies Biichlein bei seinem ersten Auftreten erfahren mufte, 
gaben dem Verfasser guten Humor und Lust genug, dieser Produktion 
neue, doppelte Aufmerksamkeit zu schenken.” Je naiher aber der Termin 
kam, bis zu dem die Arbeit ernstlich angegriffen werden mufte, umso- 
mehr wird er sich des Umfangs und der Schwierigkeit des geplanten 
Unternehmens bewuft. Schon am 22. April 1828, ehe noch die Haupt- 
arbeit begonnen hat, klagt er in einem Briefe an Zelter dariiber, dafi er 
sich in dies Unternehmen eingelassen hat. Dabei konnte er damals noch 
keine Ahnung von dem Unstern haben, der dem Unternehmen beschieden 
war. Man mufZ Eckermanns Gespriich mit Goethe vom 11. September 
1828 lesen, um zu fiihlen, mit welcher Beklemmung er an die eigentliche 
abschlieSende Arbeit gegangen sein mag. Soviel des Vorbereitenden 
auch schon getan war, so hatte Goethe doch die Sommermonate 1828 fiir 
die Fertigstellung des Werkes angesetzt, dessen Manuskript dem Verlag 
bis Weihnachten zugesagt war, damit die fiinf Bande der 5. Lieferung, 
die in ihren ersten drei Banden die ‘‘Wanderjahre” bringen sollte, recht- 
zeitig zur Ostermesse erscheinen kénnten. Da stirbt plétzlich im Juni der 
Herzog, und Goethe, der aufs Tiefste erschiittert war, zieht sich nach 
Dornburg zuriick, um in der Einsamkeit sich mit Welt und I eben wieder 
ins Gleiche zu setzen. In diesen Monaten ist an die “‘Wanderjahre”’ nicht 
gedacht worden. Ja, fiir die ganze Zeit vom 22. April bis zum 11. Septem- 
ber, dem Tag von Goethes Riickkehr nach Weimar fehlt bei Grif jeder 
die “Wanderjahre” betreffende Eintrag. Umsomehr steht die nun sofort 
vorgenommene Arbeit unter dem qualenden Druck der fiir das Geplante 
und fiir einen wirklichen Abschlu8 nicht mehr ausreichenden Zeit. Statt 
bis zu Weihnachten das gesamte Manuskript fertigzuhaben, gelingt es 
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Goethe gerade noch, am 26. Dezember wenigstens den ersten Band 
abzusenden. Erst am 11. Januar kann er den zweiten und am 11. Februar 
den dritten schicken, und selbst dann heifit es im Brief vom 14. Februar, 
mit dem er den Abgang des dritten Bandes anzeigt: ‘Das Wenige, 
was daran, sowie an dem zweiten noch mangelt, wird nachstens erfolgen.” 
Erst am 4. Marz endlich schickt er, wie bereits oben angegeben, die 
Aphorismen “Aus Makariens Archiv” mit dem Ersuchen, sie ans 
Ende des ersten Bandes zu stellen, und es wird sogar der 19. Marz, bis 
er sich damit einverstanden erklirt, da sie den Beschlu® des dritten 
Bandes machen sollen. Es ist gerade noch vier Wochen bis Ostern, das 
in diesem Jahr auf den 19. April fallt. Die Aufzihlung dieser Daten hat 
ihre Wichtigkeit, denn sie allein schon beweist, unter welchem Druck 
und wie mit dem Drucker um die Wette der letzte Band der “Wander- 
jahre’”’ zustandegekommen ist. Noch deutlicher wird dieses wenig erfreu- 
liche Bild bei einem Einblick in die dem Dichter als Vorstufen bei seiner 
Arbeit dienenden Schemata, die in Band 25" von W. A. abgedruckt sind. 
Die zwei Fassungen von Schema Lxx betreffen Kapitel 14 des letzten 
Bandes und lassen sich auf den 24. und 25. Januar 1829 datieren. Zu 
dieser spaten Stunde waren also noch volle fiinf Kapitel des auf achtzehn 
Kapitel angelegten Bandes zu schaffen, in denen ein nach Form und In- 
halt wiirdiger Abschlu8 des Ganzen hatte gewonnen werden miissen. 
Statt dessen setzt aber grade hier eine in die Augen springende Verfla- 
chung und Verfliichtigung ein. Rein aufSerlich betrachtet schrumpfen die 
letzten Kapitel auf wenige Seiten zusammen. Das oben genannte Schema 
ist die letzte solcher sorgfaltigen und ausfiihrlicheren Vorarbeiten. Fiir 
die folgenden Kapitel finden sich zum Teil nur noch kurze, fliichtige und 
schwer lesbare Notizen. Sie wurden anscheinend eilig und aus freier 
Hand zu Papier gebracht und fielen diirftig genug aus. Die Kapitel des 
dritten Buches betragen durchschnittlich fiinfzehn Seiten. Kapitel 14 
bringt es noch auf zwanzig Seiten. Nun folgen aber Kapitel 15 mit sechs 
Seiten, 16 und 17 mit je vier und 18 mit zwei Seiten. So sehr auch die 
Kapitel des ganzen Werkes an Umfang weit voneinander abweichen und 
sich mitunter auch ein Kapitel von wenigen Seiten findet, so beweist 
doch schon dieses auf erliche Zuzammenschrumpfen dieser letzten 
Kapitel, daf8 unter dem Druck mangelnder Zeit dem Werk der urspriing- 
lich geplante Abschlu® nicht zuteil werden konnte. Wir werden gleich 
sehen, daf sich auch inhaltlich ein entsprechendes Diirftigwerden nach- 
weisen 1aft. 

Was Wunder, daf unter solchen Hemmungen innerer und duferer Art 
die Arbeit dem Dichter zu Last und Qual wurde und er sich in Briefen an 
die Freunde mit kraftigen Worten Luft macht. Diese Auferungen der 
Ungeduld und des Mifmuts sind aber nicht nur als Beleg dafiir zu 
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deuten, da; der Dichter in solcher Stimmung hitte an keine Fortsetzung 
denken kénnen. Sie beweisen vielmehr mindestens eben so deutlich, wie 
unzufrieden der Dichter mit dem war, was er schuf und zwar umsomehr, 
je naher er dem Ende kam und sich mehr und mehr bewuft wurde, dafi 
es ihm in keinem ihn befriedigenden Sinne gelingen wollte, dem Werk 
den erhofiten Abschluf zu verleihen, daf also alles vom Werk aus gesehen 
auf eine Fortsetzung hindringte, die er gern vermieden hatte. Hand- 
greiflich klar wird diese Stimmung durch das auch von Viétor angefiihrte 
Bild, das Goethe in einem Brief an Géttling vom 17. Januar 1829 ge- 
braucht. Die Arbeit, um die er sich miiht, erscheint ihm da als “‘dieser 
sisyphische Stein, der mir so oft wieder zuriickrollte,” und der nun 
“endlich auf der andern Bergseite hinunter ins Publikum springt.” 
Es heiSt das doch, daf es ihm nicht gelungen ist, das Werk auf die 
erstrebte Héhe zu fiihren und da zu halten, und daf er deshalb kurzen 
Prozef macht und es, so wie es ist, dem Publikum anheimgibt, das nun 
sehen mége, was es damit anstellen kann. 

Diese Interpretation des Abschlusses der “‘Wanderjahre”’ im einzelnen 
am Roman selber nachzuweisen, fehlt Zeit und Raum. Ein paar kurze 
Hinweise miissen geniigen. Von Kapitel 10 an ist im dritten Buch alles, 
was noch folgt, vollstandig neu, und die Kapitel 10, 11, 12 und 13 gehéren 
mit geringen Ausnahmen mit zu dem Wertvollsten und Gelungensten, 
was die zweite Fassung neu bringt. Auch Kapitel 14 faingt noch be- 
deutsam genug an. Dann aber erfolgt ein deutlich wahrnehmbarer Um- 
schlag. Die bis dahin eingehaltene grofe Linie wird plétzlich verlassen, 
und statt einer Fortfiihrung dessen, was an Ideen und Gestalten im 
Mittelpunkt des Werkes stand, zerflattert und verflacht der grofiange- 
legte, weitschauende soziale Roman in einer Menge von punktierartig 
hingesetzten Einzelziigen, die den Eindruck des Nebensichlichen, Be- 
langlosen und zum Teil Schrullenhaft-Absonderlichen machen. Selbst 
unter iiberzeugten Verehrern von Goethes Alterskunst, zu denen ich 
mich gewif} rechne, diirften sich wohl nur wenige finden, die, um gegen 
sich sowohl wie gegen den Dichter ehrlich zu sein, sich nicht zu manchem 
Befremden und Kopfschiitteln beim Lesen dieser letzten Kapitel beken- 
nen miifiten. 

Der Anfang von Kapitel 14 lat noch vermuten, der Dichter steure 
auf groSe zusammenfassende und abrundende Schlufszenen hin. Die 
zweite Fassung von Schema Lxx beginnt: ‘“Zusammengefafte Ge- 
schichtserzihlung. Man schickt sich an zu endigen,” und im Roman 
selber heiSt es: “Hier aber wird die Pflicht des Mitteilens, Darstellens, 
Ausfiihrens und Zusammenziehens immer schwieriger. Wer fiihlt nicht 
daf wir uns diesmal dem Ende nihern. . . . Wir sind also gesonnen, . . . 
das tibernommene ernste Geschift eines treuen Referenten getrost 
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abzuschlieSen.”” Man muf also annehmen, und der Dichter selbst be. 
staitigt die Vermutung, daf jetzt, wo sich kurz vor der Abreise alles, die 
Auswandernden wie die Daheimbleibenden, zum Abschiednehmen um 
Makarien versammelt, die lange aus dem Gesichtsfeld verschwundenen 
Hauptpersonen der “Lehrjahre,” also vor allem Nathalie, Lothario, 
Therese und der Abbé nun wieder mit Wilhelm, Lenardo, Friedrich und 
Odoardo, welche das dritte Buch beherrscht haben, wieder zusammentref- 
fen und daf wir aus den sich ergebenden Mitteilungen, Gesprichen und 
Beratungen Letztes und Bedeutsames iiber den Bund und sein grofes 
Auswanderungsunternehmen erfahren werden. Was aber geschieht? Nicht 
ein einziger der diese beiden Gruppen bildenden Charaktere tritt in diesem 
und den drei folgenden Kapiteln auf, und das kurze Schlufikapitel, 
in der Wilhelm durch seine wundirztliche Geschicklichkeit seinem dem 
Ertrinken nahen Sohne das Leben rettet, steht zu dem, was unterblieben 
ist, nicht im geringsten Verhiltnis. Statt dessen erscheinen aber alle 
mdéglichen friiheren Nebenpersonen, ja, es werden sogar hier, so nahe dem 
Ende noch zwei sonderbare Nebengestalten neu eingefiihrt, der phinome- 
nale Kopfrechner und Klaviervirtuos und die magnetisch begabte 
Quellen- und Metallfinderin. Aus der Erzihlung vom “Mann von fiinfzig 
Jahren” erscheinen der Major als Gatte der schénen Witwe und Hilarie 
als Gattin Flavios. Wir héren von Juliettens Heirat und von Angelas 
Neigung fiir den Kopfrechner, von Lydiens Verhaltnis zu Montan. Am 
ausfiihrlichsten wird Philinens gedacht, die als Gemahlin Friedrichs mit 
ein paar hiibschen Kindern erscheint und deren unerhdrtes Zuschneide- 
talent und ‘“‘gefraéfige” englische Schere in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die 
Kleiderbediirfnisse der zu griindenden Kolonie besonders hervorgehoben 
werden. Es ist klar, daf$ nach Abschlu8 von Kapitel 13, also etwa zu der 
Zeit, da er gegen Géttling das Bild vom sisyphischen Stein gebrauchte, 
Goethe die Ueberzeugung gewann, daf in der ihm noch zur Verfiigung 
stehenden Zeit es nicht mehr méglich war, dem Werk einen wirklichen, 
in sich fertigen Abschlu® zur verleihen. Er verzichtet also kurzer Hand 
auf die Ausfiihrung des etwa dafiir Geplanten und begniigt sich fiir die 
noch zu liefernden Bogen auf die leichter und rascher zu erledigende Dar- 
stellung solcher mehr nebensichlichen Dinge, als er noch zur Hand haben 
mochte; sieht aber ein, da ein solches Verfahren sich nur dann ver- 
standlich machen lift, wenn das Werk als auf eine Fortsetzung angelegt 
vors Publikum kommt. Diese hier aus der Erwagung der verschiedensten 
inneren und duferen Indizien gewonnene Interpretation laft sich aber 
auch aus den Worten des Dichters bestitigen. 

Diese Bestatigung findet sich in dem, was Goethe iiber die oben er- 
wahnten Hauptpersonen der ‘“‘Lehrjahre” mitteilt. Der Verpflichtung, 
iiber das Ergehen dieser Gruppe Rechenschaft zu geben, war er sich wobl 
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pewuBt. Aber bereits in der ersten Fassung der ‘“‘Wanderjahre”’ war er 
einer solchen Darstellung ausgewichen und zwar mit der sonderbaren 
Begrindung, daf$ es ihm versagt sei, “‘nihere Kenntnis davon gleich 
jetzt zu erteilen, weil einem Biichlein wie dem unsrigen Riickhalt und 
Geheimnis gar wohl ziemen mag.” (Anfang von Kapitel 16 der ersten 
Fassung). Jetzt am Anfang des 14. Kapitels der zweiten Fassung steht 
Goethe vor der gleichen Entscheidung, und wieder weicht er aus. Dies- 
mal mit einer weit wortreicheren, aber nicht minder unverstandlichen 
Begriindung. Daf} Lothario, Therese, der Abbé und vor allem Nathalie 
die groBe Reise iiber See ohne einen vorherigen Besuch bei Makarien 
antreten sollten, ist im Hinblick auf die im Roman geschilderten Verhilt- 
nisse Schlechthin undenkbar. Der Dichter selber nennt es eine ‘“‘heilige 
Pflicht,”” und es mag ihm nicht leicht geworden sein, sich einer so offen- 
kundigen Ausrede bedienen zu miissen. Jedenfalls heift es da: 


Vor allen Dingen haben wir hier zu berichten, daf Lothario mit Theresen, seiner 
Gemahlin, und Nathalien, die ihren Bruder nicht von sich lassen wollte, in 
Begleitung des Abbés, schon wirklich zur See gegangen sind. Unter giinstigen 
Vorbedeutungen reisten sie ab, und hoffentlich blaht ein férdernder Wind ihre 
Segel. Die einzige unangenehme Empfindung, eine wabhre sittliche Trauer, nah- 
men sie mit: daf§ sie Makarien vorher nicht ihren Besuch abstatten konnten. 
Der Umweg war zu gro, das Unternehmen zu bedeutend; schon warf man sich 
eine Zogerung vor und mufite selbst eine heilige Pflicht der Notwendigkeit aufop- 
fern. Wir aber von unserer erzadhlenden und darstellenden Seite, sollten diese 
teuren Personen, die uns friiher so viele Neigung abgewonnen, nicht in so weite 
Entfernung ziehen lassen, ohne von ihrem bisherigen Vornehmen und Tun 
Nachricht erteilt zu haben, besonders da wir so lange nichts Ausfiihrliches von 
ihnen vernommen. Gleichwohl unterlassen wir dieses, weil ihr bisheriges Geschaft 
sich nur vorbereitend auf das gréSte Unternehmen bezog, auf welches wir sie 
lossteuern sehen. Wir leben jedoch in der Hoffnung, sie dereinst in voller geregelter 
Tatigkeit, den wahren Wert ihrer verschiedenen Charaktere offenbarend, ver- 
gniiglich wiederzufinden. 


Deutlicher als mit diesem letzten Satz konnte Goethe innerhalb des 
Romans nicht daraufhinweisen, daf das hier Unterlafine erst in einer 
Fortfiihrung des gegenwirtigen Werkes wiirde nachgeholt werden 
kénnen, und man michte gern wissen, ob die vollere Form “‘dereinst,” 
die dem Dichter ja allerdings auch im rein zeitlichen Sinn von “kiinftig” 
gelaufig war, ‘‘auf die diskreteste Weise’? darauf hindeuten sollte, daf 
dieses Wiederfinden wohl kaum noch auf diesem Planeten zu erwarten 
Ware. Jedenfalls besagt der Satz, was dann der Schlufvermerk am Ende 
des Romans den Lesern und Kritikern nochmals sagen soll: das Werk will 
nicht als ein abgeschlofnes Ganzes aufgefaSt und beurteilt werden; im 
Gegenteil, es “ist fortzusetzen.” Natiirlich ist der Verweis auf eine Fort- 
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setzung nicht so aufzufassen, als ob dadurch der Dichter “dem Publikum 
dafiir ein Versprechen gemacht haben sollte.” Als ein solches ist er ja 
auch im Falle der Beziehung auf das Gedicht nicht interpretiert worden, 
Durchaus iiberzeugend wird in ‘‘Faust II’”’ nachgewiesen, daf} diese un- 
gewohnliche und von Goethe nur zweimal gebrauchte Wendung den 
Vorteil besitzt, “laflicher, weniger biindig” zu sein als die iiblicheren 
Formeln und ‘‘auf die diskreteste Weise ... etwa sagen will: da sollte 
eine Fortsetzung folgen.”” Nur beachte man den Unterschied: im Falle 
der Beziehung auf das Gedicht bedient sich Goethe eines geradezu uner- 
hérten Verfahrens und setzt dadurch ein als formvollendet anerkanntes 
Gedicht in seinem Wert und seiner Bedeutung herab; im Falle des 
Romans verwendet er ein durchaus iibliches und allgemein anerkanntes 
Verfahren und darf hoffen, dem zugestandnermafien liickenhaft ge- 
bliebenen Werke eine nachsichtigere und verstandigere Beurteilung zu 
gewinnen. Fiir mich spricht diese blofie Kontrastierung eine beredte und 
nicht mifszuverstehende Sprache. 

Eine andre Frage ist es, ob auch nach Erscheinen des Werkes Goethe 
bei seinem Alter ernstlich an eine Fortsetzung der ““Wanderjahre”’ ge- 
dacht haben sollte. Die Frage laft sich auf Grund irgendwelcher au- 
thentischer Mitteilungen nicht beantworten, hat aber auch fiir die hier 
vorgetragene Interpretation keine Bedeutung. Wenn im Hinblick auf 
die Fortfiihrung des “Faust” der Achtzigjaéhrige zuversichtlich von 
“Wunsch und Hoffnung” sprechen konnte, warum nicht auch im Ge- 
danken an “Wilhelm Meister’? Gewifi gebraucht Goethe, wenn er den 
Freunden das bevorstehende Erscheinen des Werkes anzeigt, mitunter, 
wie auch im gleichen Falle fiir ‘‘Faust,” ironisch-herabsetzende Wen- 
dungen, wie wenn er von seinem “Kram” spricht oder von dem “ver- 
riickten Volk seiner Wandrer.” Doch beweisen andre ernsthaft ge- 
meinte Aeuferungen, wieviel ihm an dem Werk und seiner Aufnahme 
gelegen war. So schreibt er am 26. Januar 1829, also fast unmittelbar, 
nachdem er sich fiir einen Notabschluf entschieden hat, an den Portrait- 
maler Stieler: ‘Sie werden darin drei erneute, ja neue Bandchen finden, 
die ich ungern vom Herzen loslasse, da es aber sein muf, in Hoffnung 
lebe, daf8 sie wieder zu Herzen gelangen werden.” 

Was Goethe in seinen Briefen aus der Zeit der Arbeit an der zweiten 
Fassung von einem “‘vélligen Abschlu8” des Werkes oder des Ganzen 
sagt, bezieht sich ohne Ausnahme nur auf das, was der Drucker noch bis 
zur Beendigung des dritten Bandes zu erwarten hat, und kann nicht, 
wie in V? geschieht, gegen die Idee einer Fortsetzung gedeutet werden. 
Gewifi, ein Zeitpunkt, an dem der Dichter “ernstlich” an eine Fort- 
setzung hatte denken kénnen, ist nie gekommen. Anderseits aber halte 
ich es durchaus nicht fiir unwahrscheinlich, daf8 Goethes reges Alters- 
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interesse fiir Nordamerika, das ja den in der ersten Fassung noch 
fehlenden Gedanken an eine Auswanderung iiber See hervorgerufen 
hatte, auch in der Folgezeit im Denken Goethes mit den Schicksalen 
seiner Auswandrer verbunden geblieben ist. Der greise Dichter mag auch 
nach Abschluf8 der ‘‘Wanderjahre” bei der Lektiire von Coopers Ro- 
manen—ich denke vor allem an ‘‘the Pioneers’”—in der Phantasie sich 
seine Auswandrer als in der geschilderten amerikanischen Welt seBhaft 
und tatig gedacht haben. 


IV 


Darf man also der Roman-Hypothese gerade aus inneren Griinden 
einen hohen Grad von Wahrscheinlichkeit zusprechen, so bleibt der 
zweite Haupteinwand, der sich auf das Druckbild griindet, dadurch 
unberiihrt. Wieso, fragt man, ist es zu erkliren, daf} der Vermerk ‘Ist 
fortzusetzen,” falls er sich auf den Roman beziehen soll, in engstem 
Anschlu8 an das Gedicht und in denselben Antiqualettern wie dieses 
gedruckt worden ist? Daf} hier im Sinne der Roman-Hypothese ein Ver- 
sehen vorliegt, ist klar, und es muf} unsre Aufgabe sein, wenn méglich 
das Entstehen und Beibehalten dieses Versehens zu erkliren. Vorher aber 
wird es nétig sein, die Frage zu erértern, wo und wie ein fiir den Roman 
geltender Fortsetzungsvermerk normalerweise hatte angebracht werden 
miissen, ob am Ende des eigentlichen Romans, also als Schlufvermerk 
zu Kapitel 18 des dritten Buches, oder aber am Ende des ganzen Bandes, 
also hinter dem Gedicht. Die Entscheidung iiber diesen Punkt hingt 
notwendigerweise davon ab, wie man die Zugehérigkeit der Aphorismen 
zum Roman und der Gedichte zu den Aphorismensammlungen auffaft. 
Hieriiber gehen die Meinungen auseinander, da von direkten Aeufierungen 
dazu aufier den nicht einwandfreien Angaben Eckermanns in dem Ge- 
sprich vom 15. Mai 1831 nichts vorhanden ist. 

Was zunichst das Verhiltnis der beiden Gedichte—denn was von dem 
einen gilt, muf$ auch von dem andern gelten—zu den beiden ihnen vor- 
aufgehenden Aphorismensammlungen betrifft, so wird von den Ver- 
tretern der Gedicht-Hypothese stark betont, dafS das Gedicht auf Schil- 
lers Schiidel von den voraufgehenden Aphorismen “durch Anordnung 
und Druckschrift deutlich abgesondert” sei. So sagt z.B. Hecker, der in 
V’ angefiihrt wird, das Gedicht beginne auf einer “neuen, selbstandigen 
Seite.” Er vergiSt aber hinzuzufiigen, daf die Aphorismen die vorherge- 
hende Seite bis zur letzten Zeile einnehmen, und wenn das “‘selbstindig” 
darauf hinweisen soll, da%, wie z.B. bei einem neuen Kapitel, die ersten 
sieben, acht Zeilen freigeblieben sind, so ist dem entgegenzuhalten, daf® 
wenn das Gedicht oben auf der Seite angefangen hitte, fiir die letzte Seite 
des ganzen Bandes nur vier Zeilen des Gedichtes iibrig geblieben waren, 
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was sehr unschén ausgesehen hatte. Daf diese Erklaérung zu Recht be. 
steht, ergibt sich daraus, da das Gedicht “‘Vermachtnis,” dem am Ende 
des zweiten Bandes die gleiche Absonderung hatte zuteil werden miissen, 
auf derselben Seite beginnt, auf der die Aphorismen “Im Sinne der 
Wanderer” schliefSen und zwar in einem ganz geringen Abstand von etwa 
drei bis vier Zeilen. Auch der Umstand, dafi die beiden Gedichte durch 
ihre Antiquatypen sich allerdings stark von der Fraktur des ibrigen 
Textes abheben, ist nicht so beweiskriaftig, wie die Verfechter der Ge- 
dicht-Hypothese annebmen. Wie schon oben erwihnt, hatte Goethe 
beide Gedichte lateinisch geschrieben. Die natiirlich ebenfalls lateinisch 
geschriebenen Druckvorlagen konnten also in die Druckerei kommen und 
dort in Antiqua gesetzt werden, ohne daf} dadurch der Dichter hitte 
verdeutlichen miissen, da sie als auBerhalb der Aphorismensammlungen 
stehend anzusehen seien. Was ihren Inhalt betrifft, so gilt sicher fir 
beide Gedichte, was in V? allerdings nur von dem Gedicht auf Schillers 
Schadel gesagt wird, da% es namlich ‘“‘nicht ohne eine tiefer gegriindete 
innere Beziehung zum Roman und den Aphorismenreihen”’ sei und An- 
spruch machen kénne, “nicht weniger ‘eines Sinnes’ mit dem Ganzen 
zu sein als andere Teile.’’ Da nun die Aphorismenreihen schon durch ihre 
Titel auf ZugehGérigkeit zum Roman hindeuten, so miissen die Leser— 
und an diese war ein Fortsetzungsvermerk doch zu richten—sowohl die 
Aphorismen wie die Gedichte als wirkliche, wenn auch nur lose ver- 
kniipfte Teile des Romans angesehen und empfunden haben. Ja, man 
darf annebmen, dafi jedenfalls fiir die Zwecke der ersten Veréffentlichung 
eine solche Auffassung auch die vom Dichter beabsichtigte gewesen sei. 
Der Hinweis auf eine Fortsetzung gehérte demnach normalerweise ans 
Ende des ganzen dritten Bandes, also hinter das Gedicht. Natiirlich 
aber in einem gemessenen Abstand von einigen Zeilen und in Fraktur. 
An diesem Punkt gewinnt nun aber der in V? unbeachtet gebliebene 
Umstand, dafi das Gedicht nebst den Aphorismen ‘‘Aus Makariens Ar- 
chiv” zunichst nicht fiir das Ende des dritten, sondern fiir das des 
ersten Bandes bestimmt waren, entscheidende Bedeutung. Als Goethe 
also die Schlufpartie des dritten Buches an Reichel schickte, schlof 
dieselbe mit dem 18. Kapitel und enthielt unsrer Auffassung nach, selbst- 
verstandlich in Fraktur, den Schlufiivermerk ‘“‘(Ist fortzusetzen).” Diese 
den eigentlichen Roman abschlieSende Partie war zweifellos bereits im 
Druck, als Goethe erst am 19. Marz die Anfiigung dieses Nachtrags an 
das Ende des dritten Bandes billigte. Es bleibt so durchaus im Rahmen 
des Méglichen und Wahrscheinlichen, da dieser Nachtrag in aller Eile 
dem Drucker mit der schriftlichen oder miindlichen Anweisung iiberge- 
ben wurde, den Fortsetzungsvermerk vom Schluf des 18. Kapitels zu 
entfernen und ans Ende, hinter das Gedicht zu stellen. Statt dies nun in 
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Abstand von einigen Zeilen und in Fraktur zu tun, konnte der Drucker, 
ynvertraut mit Grund und Absicht der Umstellung, den Vermerk als 
auf das Gedicht beziiglich auffassen und so, bester Druckergepflogenheit 
folgend, ihn in Antiqua setzen und unmittelbar an das Gedicht an- 
schlieSen. Ein offensichtliches Versehen, aber eins, wie es besonders bei 
drangender Zeit in jeder Offizin hatte vorkommen kénnen. 

Ware der Nachtrag gleich von Weimar aus fiir den Schluf} des dritten 
Bandes, also des ganzen Werkes bestimmt gewesen, so hatte man viel- 
leicht, aber auch nur vielleicht, an den Fortsetzungsvermerk gedacht 
und Anweisung gegeben, wie es damit zu halten sei. Unter den Um- 
stinden war das jedoch ausgeschlossen. Der Entscheid mufte also in der 
Druckerei, sicher wohl von Reichel getroffen werden, der, wie wir gleich 
zeigen werden, in einem so einfachen Falle zweifellos die Berechtigung zu 
selbstindigem Vorgehen besa, besonders wenn man in dem Augen- 
blick, als Goethes Brief ankam, noch mit der Fertigstellung der Lie- 
ferung fiir die Ostermesse rechnen durfte. Spiter mu sich das als un- 
méglich erwiesen haben, denn die Bande erschienen tatsichlich nicht vor 
Mitte Mai. 

Wenn sich so die Entstehung des Versehens ungezwungen erkliren 
laBt, so ist es allerdings schwieriger, eine rationelle Begriindung dafiir zu 
finden, daf} es beim Lesen der Korrektur nicht entdeckt worden ist. 
Hier mu} man schon mit einer Stérung des normalen Verfahrens rechnen, 
und es hatte wenig Zweck, iiber Méglichkeiten, wie sie die sorgfaltigsten 
Anordnungen beeintrachtigen kénnen, kliigeln zu wollen. Zu bedenken 
ist aber, da durch den wenig auffallenden Zusatz am Ende des Gedichtes 
rein auSerlich genommen durchaus nichts Sinnstérendes geschaffen 
wurde, was auch ein Uneingeweihter sofort hatte erkennen miissen. Es 
wiirde geniigen anzunehmen, dafi aus irgendeinem Grunde die Korrektur 
nicht von Reichel gelesen wurde—die Revision oder zweite Korrektur 
las er so wie so nicht—sondern von einem mit dem Sachverhalt wenig 
vertrauten Korrektor, so wire, da eine eindeutige Vorlage kaum vor- 
handen sein konnte, ein Uebersehen des Irrtums schon leidlich verstind- 
lich gemacht. 

Ich hatte vorgezogen, diesen Punkt viel kiirzer abzutun und mich mit 
der bloSen Annahme eines sicher nicht unméglichen, ja nicht einmal un- 
wahrscheinlichen Versehens zu begniigen, wenn ich nicht genétigt wire, 
mich mit dem abzufinden, was in V? von der an Unméglichkeit gren- 
zenden Unwahrscheinlichkeit eines solchen Versehens gesagt wird. Auf die 
Frage: “Erlaubt die Art, wie durch den Dichter sowohl wie durch den 
Verlag die Drucklegung der ‘Ausgabe letzter Hand’ ausgefiihrt wurde, die 
Annahme eines Versehens?” erfolgt die Antwort: “Wo so sorgfaltig, von 
beiden Seiten, gearbeitet wurde, wire die Vermutung, daf der Zusatz 
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versehentlich an den Schlu8 des Gedichtes geraten ist, gewif ungerecht. 
fertigt.”” So berechtigt aber auch im allgemeinen und fiir sich genomme, 
diese Betonung der Sorgfalt sein mag, mit der in Weimar und Augsburg 
gearbeitet wurde, so laft sich daraus allein kein zuverlissiges Bild de 
tatsichlichen Verhiltnisse gewinnen. Ueberraschenderweise bleibt de 
wichtige und sicher nicht allgemein bekannte Umstand unerwihnt, dag 
grundsitzlich alle Korrekturen in Augsburg gelesen und nicht nach 
Weimar geschickt wurden. Goethe hatte also nach Absendung seiner 
Druckvorlagen keine Méglichkeit die in Augsburg getroffene Druckan. 
ordnung kennenzulernen und nétigenfalls zu beeinflussen, aufer in den 
nicht allzuhaufigen Fallen, wo Reichel von sich aus um genauere An. 
gaben bat. Eine aufschlu$reiche Einsicht in den wirklichen Verlauf der 
Drucklegung von AIH gewihren die authentischen Bemerkungen Sup. 
hans, des damaligen Direktors des Weimarer Goethe-Archivs, vom 
Jahre 1901 in W.A., Band 13", S. 122 ff. Es heiSt da u.a.: 


Daf man Entscheidungen . . . in Augsburg selbstandig traf, da8 man Ungleich. 
heiten tilgte, Fehler verbesserte, war unvermeidlich und entsprach Goethes 
Wiinschen .... Andererseits lief den Korrktoren bei ihren Entscheidungen 
zuweilen ein Irrtum unter, ja es scheint, da die Selbstandigkeit sie auch z 
Ubergriffen verleitet hat. Reichel berichtet nicht selten iiber Verbesserungen, 
die notwendig erschienen waren, bemerkt aber selbst, da& ihm andere entfallen 
seien. 


Was die spezielle Drucklegung der ‘‘Wanderjahre’’ betrifft, so lautet 
das Urteil der Herausgeber in W.A., Band 25", S. 6 alles andre als 
giinstig: 


Geringe Sorgfalt hat Goethe auch dem Druck der letzten Fassung zugewandt. 
Zwar wurde das Manuskript vor dem Abgang nach Augsburg von dem Dichter 
selbst und auch von Géttling durchgesehen; da aber Goethe selbst keine Kor- 
rektur vom Druck gelesen hat, sondern diese in der Cottaschen Offizin besorgt 
wurde, so sind zu den alten Fehlern noch viele neue hinzugekommen. 


Das endlich auch von seiten Goethes nicht immer mit der nétigen 
Sorgfalt gearbeitet wurde, beweist zufalligerweise gerade die Mummen- 
schanzszene vom Zweiten Teil des “Faust” im 12. Band von AIH, die in 
V? als Beleg fiir die Sorgfalt angefiihrt wird, womit Goethe iiber ge- 
wisse Einzelheiten der Textgestaltung wachte. Ich verdanke Carl Schreiber 
den Hinweis darauf, dafi der in Frage kommende Brief Reichels an 
Goethe vom 28. Februar 1828, der in W.A. nur im Auszug mitgeteilt 
wird, vollstandig bei Pniower (Goethes Faust. Zeugnisse und Exkurse, 
1899, S. 212) zu finden ist. Hier mu® Reichel um Auskunft bitten, wie 
die unpaginiert abgesandten Faustszenen anzuordnen seien. Das Manv- 
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skript mu aber auferdem verschiedene Unstimmigkeiten betreffs der 
GroBe der fiir die Bezeichnung der Szenen, redenden Personen und 
Bihnenanweisungen gewahlten Lettern enthalten haben, die augen- 
scheinlich im Druck unausgeglichen und verwirrend so wiedergegeben 
sind, wie sie im Manuskript erschienen. Am auffallendsten ist die Szenen- 
bezeichnung ‘‘Weitlaufiger Saal,” die in den kleinsten Lettern gesetzt ist, 
50 daB sie genau wie eine Biihnenanweisung innerhalb der Szene “Saal 
des Thrones” wirkt. Ein leidlich augenfalliges Versehen. Und dieses Ver- 
sehen wird nicht nur, wie mir Heinz Bluhm mitteilt, in der Oktavaus- 
gabe von 1830 unverbessert beibehalten, sondern von Eckermann sogar 
in den Gesamtdruck von Faust II im ersten Band der Nachgelassenen 
Werke von 1832 weitergeschleppt. Auch ein “‘doppeltes’” Versehen ge- 
hort also nicht ins Reich des Unméglichen. 

Jedenfalls hoffe ich, durch die vorstehenden Ausfiihrungen erwiesen 
m haben, daf} sich gegen die Gedicht-Hypothese und zu Gunsten der 
Roman-Hypothese weit mehr geltend machen laft, als es nach V' und 
V? den Anschein hat. Fiir erledigt wird man die letztere sicher noch nicht 
ansehen diirfen. Was mich betrifft, bleibt sie nach wie vor diejenige 
Interpretation des vorliegenden Problems, welche die gréfite innere 
Wahrscheinlichkeit fiir sich hat und sich zugleich, unter Annahme eines 
durchaus nicht unwahrscheinlichen Versehens, mit dem duferen Tat- 
sachenbestand in Einklang bringen lat. Das soll aber nicht heifien, ich 
glaubte, eine Erklarung gefunden zu haben, die Anspruch auf allgemeine 
Anerkennung erheben kénnte, wie das Viétor fiir seine Auffassung ja 
auch nicht tut. Der Widerstreit der Meinungen wird wohl weiterbe- 
stehen, und das im Grund Erfreulichste ist, daf} von einer letzten Ent- 
scheidung nicht viel abhingt. Das “Ist fortzusetzen” ist mit dem 23. 
Bande der AIH, mit dem es in die Welt der Druckerschwirze gekommen 
ist, auch wieder aus ihr verschwunden. Unter tausenden von Lesern des 
Gedichtes auf Schillers Schidel und der ‘‘Wanderjahre” diirfte kaum 
einer sein, der von dem irrlichtelierenden Anhangsel noch etwas weifi, und 
da Goethe mit dem Gedanken einer Fortsetzung der ‘‘Wanderjahre”’ 
eines wenn auch nur platonischen Umgangs gepflogen hat, ist auch ohne 
den zusitzlichen Vermerk nachweisbar. Miif®te ich nicht befiirchten, einer 
captatio benevolentiae geziehen zu werden, ich schlésse diese Ausfiih- 
Tungen mit einem (‘‘Nicht fortzusetzen’’). 


So aber schlieSe ich, und zwar im gleichen Sinne, mit der Mitteilung 
eines Gesprachs Goethes mit Eckermann, das dieser leider unterlassen 
hat, in die Sammlung seiner Gespriche aufzunehmen. Fiir seine Authen- 
tizitét kann allerdings keine Biirgschaft gegeben werden Fiir relative Zu- 
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verlassigkeit spricht immerhin der Umstand, da Goethe in seinem Brief 
an Reichel vom 2. Mai 1829 den Empfang der letzten Aushangebogen der 
“Wanderjahre” bestatigt (vgl. Briefe, Bd. 45, S. 424) und am gleichen 
Tage im Tagebuch vermerkt: “Die 5. Lieferung meiner Werke. . , an 
den Buchbinder.” Die Bindchen konnten also gut am 8. Mai vom Buch. 
binder zuriickgekommen sein. Am 9. Mai hat das Tagebuch tatsichlich 
den Eintrag: “Dr. Eckermann, einiges iiber die Wanderjahre sprechend, 
die er zu lesen angefangen.”’ Eckermanns unbeglaubigter Bericht lautet 
wie folgt: 


V 


Am 9. Mai ging ich gegen Mittag zu Goethe. Er hatte mir am Tag 
zuvor die drei Bandchen der neuen Wanderjahre, die grade vom Buch- 
binder zuriickgekommen waren, zum Lesen mitgegeben. Da es mich 
besonders interessierte, zu sehen, wie die Aphorismensammlungen sich 
ausnahmen, an deren Sichtung und Zusammenstellung ich regen Anteil 
gehabt hatte, so hatte ich gleich anfangs beim Hin- und Herblitterm 
das bése Versehen entdeckt, das mit dem Schlu8vermerk “Ist fortzu- 
setzen” passiert war, und hatte mich dariiber sehr aufgeregt. Da ich 
ziemlich sicher war, daf} Goethe es noch nicht bemerkt hatte, nahm 
ich den dritten Band mit, um es ihm zu zeigen. 

Bei meinem Eintritt fragte er sogleich: “Nun, wie gefallen Ihnen 
die Wanderjahre in ihrer neuen Ausstattung?” “Sehr gut,” erwiderte 
ich, ‘‘doch habe ich soweit nur den ersten Band gelesen. Was das 
Aeufere betrifft, machen die Bande den besten Eindruck. Die beiden 
Aphorismensammlungen nehmen sich gut aus, und die beiden Ge- 
dichte heben sich durch die Antiqualettern, in denen sie gesetzt sind, 
schén hervor. Aber mit dem Schlufvermerk “Ist fortzusetzen’’ haben 
die Drucker ein arges Versehen begangen. Sehen Eure Exzellenz 
selbst.” Ich hielt ihm den aufgeschlagenen Band hin. “Hm,” machte 
Goethe, und da er zunichst nichts weiter sagte, fuhr ich fort: “Sie 
werden sich erinnern, daf} der Vermerk urspriinglich am Ende des 
letzten Kapitels stand. Als dann aber die Aphorismen und das Ge- 
dicht den Beschluf8 des dritten Bandes machen sollten, ist er an- 
scheinend da weggenommen und ans Ende des ganzen Bandes gestellt 
worden, aber so, daf} es aussieht, als beziehe er sich auf das Gedicht. 
Ob mit Absicht oder aus Zufall, ist schwer zu sagen. Jedenfalls kann 
nun kein Mensch wissen, was damit gemeint ist. Statt darin einen 
unzweideutigen Hinweis auf einen dritten Teil des Romans zu sehen, 
wird der Eine den Vermerk auf die Aphorismen beziehen wollen, ein 
Andrer das Gedicht fiir unvollendet halten, und ein dritter vielleicht 
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alles fiir fragmentarisch erkliren.” Ich hatte mich warm geredet und 
hitte meinem Verdrufi noch weiter Luft gemacht, wenn mich Goethe 
nicht unterbrochen hatte. “‘Liebes Kind,” sagte er, ‘“‘was ereifern Sie 
sich denn so. Glauben Sie denn, Sie kénnten mich mit Ihren Kraft- 
wortern in Harnisch bringen? Absicht, Zufall, fragmentarisch, zwei- 
deutig. Was ist denn in unserem Leben und Tun nicht fragmentarisch 
und zwei-, wenn nicht mehrdeutig? Und wenn wir den Dingen auf 
den Grund sehen, wieviel tun wir denn wirklich aus Absicht und wie- 
viel aus Not und aus sogenanntem Zufall? Sehen wir einmal zu, was 
der Zufall hier angerichtet hat, und ob es so schlimm ist, wie Sie 
meinen. Was die Aphorismen betrifft, so weifi keiner besser als Sie, wie 
fragmentarisch die sind. Und das Gedicht? Sonderbar, aber grade bei 
diesem Gedicht, das mir tief aus der Seele gekommen ist, habe ich 
gleich damals gefiihlt, daf} da unendlich viel mehr zu sagen wire. Die 
Idee wird nur angedeutet, nicht gedeutet, ausgedriickt, nicht ausge- 
legt. Das “Ist fortzusetzen” hat auch hier seine Berechtigung. Soweit 
aber der Roman in Frage kommt, fiir den der Zusatz ja bestimmt ist, 
steckt da nicht in den Worten “‘Ist fortzusetzen” ein gut Stiick Zwei- 
deutigkeit? Ist das nicht gradezu der Grund, warum ich diese Formel 
gewahlt habe? Sie sollte andeuten, aber nichts versprechen. Wie kann 
ich das in meinem Alter? Ich habe sie in diesem Sinne im Vorjahr vom 
Faust gebraucht, und nun vom Wilhelm Meister. Beide Werke ver- 
langen nach Fortfiihrungen, nach innerem Abschlu&. Vor allem der 
Faust: den muf§ ich noch schaffen. Wer laf t sich denn da ahnen, wie 
ich das hinauszufiihren vorhabe? Der Meister mu warten. Er kann 
warten. Soviel auch da von dem, was mir am Herzen liegt, noch zu 
sagen ware, so ist da doch alles klarer und einfacher, weniger pro- 
blematisch. Es macht weniger aus, wenn es ungesagt bleibt. Man soll 
aber wissen, daf} ich es bedacht habe.” 

Goethe hatte seine Worte zunichst an mich gerichtet, dann aber 
ins Weite blickend mehr und mehr zu sich selbst gesprochen. Jetzt 
sah er mich wieder an und sagte: ‘‘Sie sehen, die Sache is nicht so 
schlimm, wie sie aussieht, und da nichts mehr daran zu dndern ist, 
so denke ich, wir geben uns damit zufrieden. Was meinen Sie?” “‘Ge- 
wif, Eure Exzellenz,”’ antwortete ich, ‘‘Doch die Leute werden sich 
den Kopf zerbrechen.”’ Goethe lachte: ‘‘Das brauchen wir nicht zu 
fiirchten. Die Leute haben dafiir viel zu viel gesunden Menschenver- 
stand. Die Herren Philologen—ja, die vielleicht. Doch denen génn’ 
ich’s. Sie wissen, ich bin den Herren nie sehr griin gewesen. Ich habe 
in meinem Zweiten Faust noch so manches Stiickchen in petto, das 
den Herren Kopfschmerzen machen diirfte. Da pat denn dieses auch 
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nicht tibel dazu. Ein alter Mann darf sich solche kleinen Scherze schon 
erlauben. Doch nun, mein Guter, gehen Sie auf ein Viertelstiindchen 
in den Garten und laben Sie sich an dem herrlichen Sonnenschein, 
Ich habe noch eine Kleinigkeit fertigzumachen und la Sie dann 
rufen.” Als ich die kleine Gartentreppe hinabging, dachte ich bei mir: 
Der Alte wei doch immer allen Dingen etwas Gutes und F Orderliches 
abzugewinnen. 


A. R. Houtrerp 
University of Wisconsin 
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XXXII 
ZUR FRAGE EINER FORTSETZUNG...(ANTWORT) 


AS “Ist fortzusetzen,” den Terzinen auf Schillers Reliquien beim 

ersten Abdruck in der A.1.H. unmittelbar angefiigt, kann nach dem 
Augenschein nur auf das Gedicht bezogen werden. Wer das tut, stellt 
keine Hypothese auf; sondern hilt sich an einen Tatbestand, den er nach 
der Lage der Dinge als AeuSerung von Goethes Willen zu verstehen ein 
klares Recht hat. Der aufere Befund gibt so wenig den Grund zu einer 
andern Auffassung her wie das gesamte dokumentarische Material. 
Weder in Goethes Briefen noch in denen der Mitarbeiter an der A.].H., 
weder in irgendeiner schriftlichen oder miindlichen AeufSerung des 
Dichters, seinen Aufzeichnungen oder Tagebiichern ist von diesem Zusatz 
direkt oder indirekt die Rede. Das ist einigermafen merkwiirdig, viel- 
leicht aber so zu erkliren, daf} Goethe den Mitarbeitern dariiber miind- 
liche Erklarungen gegeben hat. Die Vermutung, dai es mit dem Zusatz 
eine vom Augenschein abweichende Bewandtnis haben mége, ist reine 
Philologen-Spekulation. Sie ist veranla$t durch das Bedenken, daf ein 
in sich abgeschlossenes Gedicht nicht fortgesetzt zu werden pflegt, und 
durch die Erwagung, dafS die ““Wanderjahre,”’ an deren Schluf (in der 
zweiten Fassung von 1829) das Gedicht gestellt wurde, eher hatten fort- 
gesetzt werden kénnen oder sollen. 

Wer den Zusatz auf den Roman beziehen will, muf die durch den ob- 
jektiven Befund gegebene Verbindung mit dem Gedicht auflésen. Er 
mufi zu diesem Zweck einen doppelten Beweis fiihren. Zuniichst ist nach- 
zuweisen, daf} der Vermerk nicht an die Stelle gehért, wo er im Druck 
steht. Ferner mufS§ gezeigt werden, dafi Goethe zu der Zeit des Druckes 
eine Fortsetzung des Romans erwog. Den ersten Beweis hat bisher nie- 
mand zu liefern unternommen. A. R. Hohlfeld ist der erste, der darauf 
aufmerksam macht, daf} die Aphorismensammlung “Aus Makariens 
Archiv,” mit deren Manuskript das Gedicht (wie man wohl annehmen 
darf) am 15. Marz 1829 an die Druckerei abgesandt wurde, von Goethe 
(Brief v. 4. Marz) zunachst als Anhang fiir den ersten Band des Romans 
bestimmt worden war. Auf Reichels Nachricht, daf die Sendung fiir 
diesen Teil zu spat eingetroffen sei, erklirte Goethe sich mit dem Vor- 
schlag einverstanden, die Beigabe nun ans Ende des letzten Bandes zu 
stellen. An diesen Vorgang kniipft Hohlfeld die folgenden Annahmen: 1. 
Daf der Vermerk “Ist fortzusetzen” in der Handschrift nicht am Schlu® 
des Gedichtes stand, sondern am Ende des letzten, des 18. Roman- 
Kapitels. 2. Daf8 der Nachtrag “‘in aller Eile” (was ebenfalls eine Annah- 
me ist) von Reichel dem Drucker iibergeben wurde mit der Anweisung, 
“den Fortsetzungsvermerk vom Schlu® des 18. Kapitels zu entfernen 
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und ans Ende, hinter das Gedicht zu stellen.” 3. Da durch ein aus dem 
(angenommenen) Drang der Umstiande erklarlichen Versehen, der 
Drucker ein Durcheinander anstellte, und da so der Vermerk versehenj. 
lich an das Gedicht angeschlossen wurde. 4. Dafi dies Versehen von 
Reichel nicht bemerkt wurde, als er die Korrektur las, oder da Reichel 
iiberhaupt die Korrektur nicht gelesen hat. Das sind vier oder sogar 
fiinf Hypothesen, fiir die sich nicht ein einziges Stiick dokumentarischen 
Beweis-Materials beibringen lat. Sie sind simtlich aufgebaut auf die 
Tatsache des “‘Platzwechsels.”” Um Méglichkeiten allein kann es sich also 
handeln. Auch nur von Wahrscheinlichkeit zu reden hat man keine 
sachliche Berechtigung. 

Hohlfeld weist darauf hin, daf§ Goethe hier, wie auch sonst beim Druck 
der A.l.H., keine Korrektur las. Die Herausgeber der W.A. haben be 
merkt, dai sich daraus gelegentlich Irrtiimer und Fehler ergaben. Aber 
gehéren diese Versehen nicht durchweg ins Gebiet der Druckfehler? 
Sind Versehen von gréfierem Gewicht vorgekommen? Angenommen, es 
wire so zugegangen, wie H. es sich vorstellt, so bleibt als Gegengrund der 
von mir hervorgehobene Umstand, dafi dann dies ‘‘Versehen” bei dem 
erneuten Abdruck des Romans in der Oktav-Ausgabe der A.].H. ein 
zweitesmal gemacht wurde. Der 23. Band dieser Ausgabe ist ein halbes 
Jahr spaiter erneut von dem Philologen Géttling, dem von Goethe um 
seiner Sorgfalt willen geschitzten Mitarbeiter, durchgesehen worden 
(Géttling an Goethe, 16. Oktober 1829). Darf man so weit gehen, anzu- 
nehmen, daf} Goethe und seine Mitarbeiter ein so wichtiges ‘‘Versehen” 
nicht bemerkt haben, und dafi es so in die zweite Ausgabe unverbessert 
iibergegangen ist? Im halben Ernst des erfundenen Gespriiches zwischen 
Goethe und Eckermann neigt Hohlfeld zu der Vermutung, dafi Goethe 
aus Lust an Mystifikationen den einmal begangenen Irrtum habe gelten 
lassen. Aber wo H. in vollem philologischem Ernst redet, versucht er, 
dieses kapitale Versehen durch ein anderes, weniger erhebliches, wahr- 
scheinlich zu machen und so die gesamte, bei der Drucklegung iibliche 
Kontrolle zu diskreditieren. Auf den dabei herangezogenen Brief von 
Reichel, den Pniower abdruckt, hatte H. sich nicht erst aufmerksam 
machen lassen miissen. Er ist von mir schon benutzt und erwihnt worden 
(p. 1169). Dieser Brief bezieht sich auf das Manuskript des im 12. Band 
abgedruckten Fragments vom Zweiten Teil des “‘Faust.’”’ Daf er in dem 
allgemeinen Sinn bezeichnend ist, wie H. will, vermag ich nicht zu sehen. 
Aber was wichtiger ist: daf in diesem Fragment die Szenenangabe 
“Weitliufiger Saal usw.” in der kleinsten SchriftgréSe gedruckt ist, und 
so auch in der Oktavausgabe und wieder beim vollstaindigen Abdruck des 
2. Teils in den ‘““Nachgelassenen Werken,” ist kein Versehen. Ein Gleiches 
geschieht auch sonst in der A.I.H., und haufig genug. Ich nenne nur ei 
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paar rasch gesammelte Falle der gleichen Art: Bd. 11, p. 3, 93, 136, 193, 
239; Bd. 13, p. 265; Bd. 14, p. 190, 224, 259; Bd. 41, p. 208, 226 f.; Bd. 
42, p. 431, 437, 438. In allen diesen Fallen stimmt die Oktav-Ausgabe 
iiberein. Ob da eine Praxis besteht und welche, habe ich nicht festzu- 
stellen versucht. Zuweilen scheinen riumliche Griinde den Ausschlag 
gegeben zu haben, manchmal auch das Druckbild. Hohlfelds Versuch, 
den Vermerk in beiden Ausgaben der A.1.H. als ein Versehen unter an- 
dern aufzufassen und aus einem allgemein nicht sorgfaltigen Druckver- 
fahren zu erklaren, ist also mif®lungen. Mir scheint, es mufi dabei 
bleiben, da der Zusatz in beiden Ausgaben dort steht, wo er nach dem 
Willen des Dichters stehen soll. Wenn es aber so ist, dann kann er sich 
(sollte man denken) nur auf das Gedicht beziehen. Es entspricht den 
Grundsitzen verstandiger Textkritik, einen objektiven Befund dieser 
Art nicht anzutasten, wenn nicht solide und gewichtige Griinde eine ab- 
weichende Interpretation nahelegen. 

Das fiihrt zu dem zweiten Teil von Hohlfelds Beweis. Die Frage, ob 
Goethe damals an eine Fortsetzung des Romans dachte, hat an sich mit 
dem Zusatz nichts zu tun. Sie kénnte positiv beantwortet werden, ohne 
da der Zusatz auf diesen Plan bezogen wiirde. Es gilt, die Argumente, 
die fiir eine solche Absicht sprechen, auf ihr eigenes Verdienst hin zu 
bewerten. Ich muf} noch einmal erwaihnen, dafi wir nur eine einzige 
AeuSerung von Goethe besitzen, die sich auf einen dritten Meister- 
Roman bezieht; und daf} diese Aeusserung nicht zweifellos authentisch 
ist. Sie steht nicht in Goethes Schriften oder Briefen, sondern in einem 
Bericht des Kanzlers von Miller iiber eine Unterhaltung mit Goethe, die 
acht Jahre vor der Ausarbeitung der zweiten Fassung der ‘‘Wander- 
jahre” stattfand. Die Stelle kénnte sehr wohl so aufzufassen sein, dai 
Goethe nur gesagt hat, ein dritter Teil, der etwa Wilhelms “Meister- 
jahre” zu schildern hatte, wire noch schwieriger zu machen, ohne dafi 
Goethe die Absicht kundgetan hat, diesen dritten Teil wirklich zu planen 
oder auszufiihren. Aber wie es auch sei, diese AeuSerung sagt uns nichts 
davon, wie Goethe acht Jahre spiter dariiber gedacht hat. Die Erwaigun- 
gen, die H. iiber diese Sache anstellt, enthalten keine beweiskriftigen 
Griinde. Versicherungen wie ‘“‘zweifellos” und “mit Bestimmtheit” sind 
durch das bisher zugingliche Material nicht gerechtfertigt. 

Hohlfeld versucht dann, seine Annahme durch “innere Griinde” zu 
stiitzen. Er weist darauf hin, daf§ der Schluf der zweiten Fassung in 
einiger Eile ausgefiihrt wurde und daher inhaltlich mager ausgefallen 
ist. Aber damit ist weder bewiesen, da der Roman nicht so abgeschlossen 
wurde, wie Goethe es geplant hatte, noch da damals eine Fortsetzung 
geplant wurde, um diesen Mangel auszugleichen. H. méchte die von mir 
angefiihrten Aeufierungen Goethes (mein Aufsatz, p. 1167 f.) so deuten, 
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als ware der Dichter selbst unzufrieden mit dem hier vollbrachten Ap. 
schlu8 gewesen. Ich kann das nicht finden. Die kraftigste AeuBerung, wo 
Goethe das Bild vom “‘sisyphischen Stein” braucht, driickt doch offenba; 
eine Befriedigung aus, wie sie nur aus dem Gefiihl und Bewuftsein de 
endgiiltigen Abschlusses einer schwierigen Arbeit flieSt. Das gleiche Bild 
braucht Goethe iibrigens zwei Jahre spiter, als er H. Meyer die Beep. 
digung des “Faust” mitteilt (20. Juli 1831). Unzweideutig aber spricht 
Goethes Brief an S. Boisserée (2. Sept. 1829). Er versichert zuniichst 
dafS er dieses “‘bedenkliche Unternehmen” mit ‘Ernst und Sorgfalt” 
durchgefiihrt habe. Die dann folgenden Worte antworten gradezu ayj 
eine Kritik wie die von Hohlfeld vorgebrachte: ‘Es ist wohl keine Frage 
dafS§ man das Werk noch reicher ausstatten, lakonisch behandelte Stellen 
ausfiihrlicher hatte hervorheben kénnen, allein man muf zu endigen 
wissen.”’ Eine Fortsetzung hatte den mageren Schlufteil der “Wander. 
jahre” nicht tippiger gemacht. Als bestes, ja als einzig substantielles Ar. 
gument fiir die Roman-Theorie bleibt am Ende die Stelle iibrig, die ¥, 
aus dem 14. Kapitel ans Licht zieht. Hier ist wirklich fiir einen Augen- 
blick den ferneren Schicksalen einiger Hauptpersonen der “Wander. 
jahre” (wenn auch nicht des Helden) ein Gedanke gegénnt. Aber die 
Formulierung ist vage genug. Man méchte meinen, die Stelle gehdre in 
das Gebiet der “‘kleinen Scherze,”’ fiir die der Dichter eine Neigung be- 
sa® (cf. Brief an K. F. von Reinhard, 22. Juni 1808). Daf} man sie jeden- 
falls anders verstehen kann, als H. es tut, zeigt etwa H. Diintzer. Er 
meint, diese Bemerkung sei “zu gemiitlicher Beruhigung”’ des Lesers 
gemacht, es sei damit nur eine Hoffnung ausgedriickt (W. Meisters 
Wanderjahre, 2. Auflage, Leipzig 1876, 145). Diese Erérterungen lassen 
sich nicht abtrennen von dem Problem, wie der gewif} merkwiirdige 
Schlu8 zusammenhiangt mit dem ganzen Charakter des Romans, und 
was fiir eine Art von Fortsetzung man sich von da aus vorstellen kann. 
Die Geschichte, in der Wilhelm vorkommt, ist nur eine Rahmener- 
zahlung, bestimmt dazu, die mannigfaltigen lehrhaften Partien und die 
Novellen aufzunehmen. Das hat Goethe selbst hervorgehoben, in immer 
neuen Wendungen (‘‘Verband der disparatesten Einzelheiten,” “Ver- 
such, so disparate Elemente zu vereinigen,” ‘“‘kollektiver Ursprung,” “ein 
Aggregat,” “die Fabel des Helden blo eine Art von durchgehender 
Schnur’’). Er hat auch gesagt, da} der Roman durch seine lockere Struk- 
tur “eine Art von Unendlichkeit” erhalte. Das Ganze kann man, wie 
Gundolf meint, eher ‘‘ein Weisheitsbuch” als einen Roman nennen. Da 
in den “Wanderjahren,” sieht man sie auf den Heiden hin an, die Fort- 
fiihrung des Erziehungswerkes an Wilhelm nicht das Hauptthema ist, 
so sind sie auch nicht in vollem Sinne eine Fortsetzung der ‘“Lehrjahre.” 
Vom Helden aus gesehen (der hier nicht mehr die Hauptperson, sonder 
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cher eine Art wandernder Verbindungsmann fiir einen ganzen Kreis 
gleich wichtiger oder sogar bedeutenderer Gestalten ist) kénnte die Er- 
zihlung gewiB noch weitergehen. Aber daf} sie auf eine Fortsetzung ange- 
egt ist, darf man schwerlich behaupten. Hat Wilhelm seine Reife in den 
“Wanderjahren” nicht schon erreicht—eine Lebens-Meisterschaft, die 
auf Entsagung beruht und sich verwirklicht in der Beschrankung eines 
ins Unendliche gehenden idealen Strebens auf die begrenzte Tatigkeit 
eines sozial niitzlichen Berufs? Es sieht nicht so aus, als hatte dieser 
“Held” noch genug Zukunft, um einen dritten, seinen Namen fiihrenden 
Roman méglich zu machen. Man diirfte héchstens an eine Fortsetzung 
denken, welche die Schicksale der Auswanderergesellschaft zu erzahlen 
unternahme. Das tut H. auch. Er stellt sich eine Fortsetzung vor, die 
den Helden und seine “‘mobilen” Freunde in der Neuen Welt zeigen 
wirde. Aber wenn “‘innere Griinde” in Spekulationen dieser Art ein 
Gewicht haben (es kann immer nur ein relatives Gewicht sein, da das 
faktische Vermégen des Dichters die Vorstellungen des Philologen immer 
und iiberall zu iibertreffen vermag), so wire zu sagen, daf ein solches 
Projekt nicht eben als wahrscheinlich gelten darf. Nach ihrer Substanz 
und ihrem Darstellungsstil sind Goethes Romane samtlich realistisch. 
Er hat nur solche Zustinde und Verhiltnisse geschildert, die er er- 
fahrungsmafig kannte. Er habe, sagt er selbst, in seiner Dichtung nie 
afiektiert. “Was ich nicht lebte und was mir nicht auf die Nagel brannte 
und zu schaffen machte, habe ich auch nicht gedichtet und ausge- 
sprochen.” Das gilt in einem weiteren Sinne auch fiir das Stoffliche seiner 
Romane. Was er nicht aus eigener Erfahrung kannte, hat er nicht zu 
schildern versucht. Ein Amerika-Roman, frei nach J. F. Cooper, wire 
gewifs ein erstaunliches Unikum in Goethes Schaffen. 

So ware also erneut festzustellen: daf{ Goethe zu der Zeit, in welcher 
das Gesprich mit Miiller stattfand, an einen dritten Meister-Roman ge- 
dacht hat, ist méglich. Ob man sagen darf, es sei wahrscheinlich, hangt 
davon ab, welchen Grad von Authentizitat man Miillers Formulierung 
wubilligen will. Aber ob Goethe 1829 an eine Fortsetzung dachte, kénnen 
wit nicht wissen. Wir haben nicht die Spur eines Zeugnisses fiir eine 
solche Absicht, es sei denn, da man die Formel am Schlu& des Gedichts 
auf Schillers Reliquien als ein solches Zeugnis auffaft. Den Beweis, dai 
man ein Recht dazu habe, versucht Hohlfeld zu erbringen. Der Versuch 
scheint mir miflungen zu sein. Seine Argumente sind in Wahrheit lauter 
Hypothesen, die dem unbegrenzten Reich der blofSen Médglichkeiten 
angehdren. 

Ein Wort noch iiber die handschriftliche Ueberlieferung. Ich bin darauf 
in meinem ersten Aufsatz nicht eingegangen, weil der Befund kein Ma- 
terial fiir das in Rede stehende Problem enthilt. Mu man dem Leser 
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zumuten, den Forscher auch auf denjenigen Wegen zu begleiten, dic 
zu keinem Ergebnis gefiihrt haben? Fragen, die an mich gestellt wurden 
haben mich veranlaft, in meiner zweiten Studie auch iiber diese Seite 
des verwickelten Problems zu unterrichten. Ich kann nicht finden, dag 
bei Hohlfelds Erérterungen iiber die lateinische Schrift des Many. 
skripts etwas von Belang herauskommt. Auch die Frage, wann der Zy. 
satz dem Gedicht angefiigt wurde, lait sich aus diesem Material nicht be. 
antworten. Wie immer die Handschrift aussah, die Goethe in die Druk. 
kerei schickte: da das Gedicht in Antiqua gedruckt ist (gegeniiber der 
Fraktur der sonstigen Text-Teile), hat man gewifS ein Recht anz- 
nehmen, daf} dies auf besondere Anordnung des Dichters hin geschehen 
ist. Ich weif} nicht, wie H. zu der Behauptung kommt, daf “eine ejp. 
deutige Vorlage kaum vorhanden sein konnte.”’ Solche Anordnungen 
iiber die vom Drucker zu verwendende Schrift findet man auch sonst ip 
Goethes Manuskripten (cf. die Handschrift der letzten Faust-Szene, wo 
zu einer deutsch geschriebenen Personen-Angabe von Goethe der Zu- 
satz “latein. Lettern” gemacht wird. Schriften der Goethe Gesellschaft, 
42. Bd., Blatt 21). Das andere dem Roman beigegebene Gedicht, “Ver. 
machtnis,’’ kann fiir diese Erérterung nicht herangezogen werden. Holl- 
feld behauptet, es sei gleichfalls in lateinischer Schrift niedergeschrieben 
worden. Das ist ein Irrtum: die Handschrift dieses Gedichts ist nicht 
erhalten. Will man iibrigens in den Manuskript-Angaben vollstindig 
sein, so wire gewif} zu reden von den Handschriften der Aphorismen- 
Sammlungen, mit denen zusammen, wie wir annehmen diirfen, die beiden 
Gedichte an die Druckerei abgeschickt wurden. Sie sind bisher nur in 
einer von Eugen Joseph gemachten Collation bekannt geworden (W.A.I. 
42, Zweite Abteilung, p. 341 und 347). Auch da steht kein Wort iiber die 
Gedichte. 

Bei dieser Lage der Dinge mag sich jeder seine eigene Meinung bilden. 
Zu Gunsten der Auffassung, die den Zusatz auf das Gedicht bezieht, 
darf geltend gemacht werden, daf sie die konservativere ist. Sie respek- 
tiert den duSeren Befund, lat den Zusatz dort stehen, wo er nach dem 
Willen des Dichters offenbar stehen soll. Sie hebt zugleich das dsthetisch 
Bedenkliche, das ihm anhaftet, dadurch auf, dafi sie dem “Fortzu- 
setzen’’ einen weiteren Sinn gibt. Er weicht gewifS von dem iiblichen Ge- 
brauch ab, doch nicht zu sehr, sollte ich meinen. Dies aber ist die einzige 
Hypothese, die ich mir erlaubt habe. 
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XXXII 
SAINTE-BEUVE AND AMERICA 


N Sainte-Beuve’s Volupté the hero, Amaury, upon sighting the shores 

of the New World at the end of his voyage from France, asks this 
rhetorical question: ‘‘Est-il vrai qu tu contiennes, ainsi qu’on en vient 
de toutes parts 4 le murmurer, la forme materielle que doivent revétir 
les sociétés humaines 4 leur terme de perfection?’ Volupté appeared in 
1835 at a time when many French people were asking themselves this 
very question, when travelers by the thousands were crossing the 
Atlantic to have a look at this new democracy, which might possibly 
prove to be an antidote to “le mal européen.” It was the time, in Robert 
Mahieu’s phrase, of the ‘‘Third Discovery of America.’? The enthusiasm 
for liberty which fifty years earlier had sent so many young French aristo- 
crats to fight in Washington’s army had somewhat changed its character 
and France, plagued by internal strife and reaction, was endeavoring to 
discover the answer to her problems in a knowledge of the young Ameri- 
can republic. 

From 1830 to 1865, the period of Sainte-Beuve’s greatest critical ac- 
tivity, there appeared in France many books on the American scene, the 
American government, and American literature; many American works 
were translated into French. French poets celebrated Washington in epic 
verse.2? To what extent did Sainte-Beuve himself share this interest? 

He had read the memoirs of several of those noblemen who had a share 
in the events of the American Revolution. He wrote two articles on the 
memoirs of Lafayette® and refers to them many times; he wrote two on 
those of Rochambeau,‘* one on the Duke de Lauzon,5 and one also on 
De Ségur.® In his essay on the Duke de Broglie he mentions the trip of the 
Duke’s father, Prince Charles de Broglie, to America in 1782. “On a de 
lui la Relation de son voyage en Amérique dont quelques parties ont été 


1 Volupté, 11, 282. 

? Sainte-Beuve refers (Causeries du Lundi, v1, 415) to an epic of Daru, Washington oula 
Liberté de ’ Amérique, from which “‘on pourrait citer des vers honorables.” Certainly faint 
praise! He had also read Fontanes’ Eloge de Washington. (See Chaueaubriand et son groupe 
liltéraire, 11, 115, and Premiers Lundis, 11, 239.) 

* Portraits littéraires, 11, 141 ff. Based on Mémoires, correspondance et manuscrits du 
Général Lafayette (Paris, 1837). 

* Premiers Lundis, 11, 158, and Nouveaux Lundis, x1,158. Based on Luce de Lancival, 
Mémoires militaires, historiques et politiques de Rochambeau (Paris, 1809). 
= _— du Lundi, tv, 287. Based on A. L. Biron (Duc de Lauzun), Mémoires (Paris, 

2). 


* Portraits littéraires, 1, 365. Based on de Ségur, Mémoires, ou souvenirs et anecdotes 
(Paris, 1824-26). 
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imprimées; c’est un vif, amusant et spirituel récit, tout 4 fait dans |e 
genre d’esprit d’alors.’’? Of course he knew well the scenes in Mang» 
Lescaut laid in America—‘‘cette Amerique qu’il (Prévost) s’inquiéte g 
peu de décrire,’’® and he considers at some length Chateaubriand’, 
Voyage en Amérique and Atala.® 

In discussing Chateaubriand’s American descriptions in these two 
books, Sainte-Beuve anticipated modern scholarship in pointing out 
flagrant inaccuracies, exaggerations, and impossibilities. Basing his state. 
ments on contemporary magazine articles, on Volney’s accurate Tableay 
du climat et du sol des Etats-Unis, and on a study of the texts, Sainte. 
Beuve concludes: “‘il est probable que durant ses huit mois de séjouren 
Amérique M. de Chateaubriand n’avait réellement pas poussé jusqu’au 
Mississippi, il s’était borné 4 descendre un peu le cours de !’Ohio, il avait 
généralisé la vue en l’exaggérant et en jetant en profusion ensuite les 
teintes méridionales.”’’® The famous description of the lower Mississippi 
is held to be arrant romancing. We know now, of course, that Sainte- 
Beuve had good grounds to be suspicious of the accuracy of Le Voyage 
en Amérique and Atala. But he goes on to say that in his opinion Chateau- 
briand’s merit lies not in historicity, in geographic or ethnographic ac- 
curacy, but in poetic description. Rousseau had made the literary dis- 
covery of the Alps; Bernardin de St. Pierre had revealed the skies and 
vegetation of the West Indies; ‘‘mais 4 Chateaubriand le premier échut 
le vaste du Désert américain, de la forét transatlantique.’”" 

Volney’s Tableau du climat et du sol des Etats-Unis Sainte-Beuve feels 
to be a dependable source of information, presenting an excellent picture 
of the country. Though incomplete in as much as “‘la partie morale, celle 
des institutions est totalement mise de cété,’”? it does give curious and 
interesting pictures of the early settlers in America, of the Indians and in 
its description of an over-all impression of the country at that time.“ Pas 
un mot n’est 4 perdre ni 4 négliger.’’* 

“Les moqueries de Mistress Trollope sur les moeurs républicaines 
provoquérent une discussion animée d’ou bien des détails intérieurs 
s’éclaircirent.” Sainte-Beuve is talking, in 1835, about Mrs. Trollope’s 
Domestic Manners of the Americans, which had recently been translated. 
He does not, however, regard her as a reliable source, because he writes 


7 Causeries du Lundi, 11, 377. The only edition of the Prince de Broglie’s work in the 
B.N. catalogue is Deux Francais aux Etats-Unis et dans la Nouvelle Espagne en 1782 (Paris, 
1903). The two Frenchmen were De Broglie and de Ségur. 

8 Chateaubriand et son grou pe littéraire,1, 251. 

9 Tbid., 1, 104, 127. 10 Tbid., 1, 196. 1 Tbid.,1, 130. 

12 Causeries du Lundi, vu, 424. 13 Thid., vir, 426. 

4 Premiers Lundis, 11, 277. This book had been recently translated. 
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that she stands convicted once more of “‘caquetage impudent” when she 
describes orgies taking place at Monticello after Jefferson had retired 
there.!® 

In the same year Sainte-Beuve writes that the works of Michel 
Chevalier’ and Achille Murat!” have greatly enlightened the French pub- 
lic concerning true conditions in the United States. In 1855 he notes that 
J.J. Ampére’s Promenade en Amérique contains nothing new or original.”* 
In 1865 he contrasts the lively picturesque letters of Duvergier de 
Hauranne, which were at that time appearing serially in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes'® ‘‘ou tout parle, tout vit,” with the dry, intellectualized 
communications of de Tocqueville on the same subject. 

In the three reviews of the works of de Tocqueville, written in 1835, in 
1860, and in 1865,° there is evident a progressive change in Sainte- 
Beuve’s political attitude from his early enthusiasm for democracy and a 
republican form of government to tolerance of and even advocacy of some 
form of absolutism. This change will be discussed later in this paper. 

As far as the record shows Sainte-Beuve, during the forty odd years of 
his critical career, had read fewer than a dozen books on the United 
States. This does not constitute a very large proportion of his voluminous 
reading, nor does it argue any great interest in America. 

Although he was personally acquainted with several Americans, had 
read some books about the country and a little American literature, 
Sainte-Beuve never came across the Atlantic. He had been invited in 
1848, after the scandal at the Bibliothéque Mazarine, to teach at Harvard 
with his friend Juste Olivier, and perhaps would have come had it not 
been for the great age of his mother.” Mr. Baldensberger, after study of 
some of the unpublished papers of John Bigelow, relates how Bigelow, 
then European representative of the New York Evening Post, dickered 


8 Tbid., 11, 128. 

 Tbid., u, 277. Michel Chevalier, Lettres sur l’ Amérique du Nord (Bruxelles, 1827). 

" Ibid., 11, 277. When this essay was written Murat had published three books on 
America: Lettres d’un citoyen des Etats-Unis a un de ses amis en Europe (1830); Esquisse 
morale et politique des Etats-Unis (1832); Exposition des principes du gouvernement ré- 
publicain tel qu’il a été perfectionné en Amérique (1833). 

"’ Nouveaux Lundis, xi11, 185. J. J. Ampére, Promenade en Amérique (1855). 

” Nouveaux Lundis,x,262.The lettres appeared with the title “Huit mois en Amérique— 
1864-65.” 

” Premiers Lundis, 11, 277, on the first two volumes of De la Démocratie en Amérique; 
Causeries du Lundi, xv, 93, on CEuvres et correspondance inédites; and Nouveaux Lundis, 
X, 280, on Nouvelle corres pondance inédite. 

” Sainte-Beuve, Correspondance avec Juste Olivier, p. 405, note. There is some doubt as 
to who issued this invitation. Séché says Agassiz invited Olivier, but the late Prof. E. P. 
Dargan maintained that it was Jared Sparks, then president of Harvard. See also Séché, 
Sainte-Beuve, 11, 129. 
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with Sainte-Beuve over the matter of writing a series of articles. Sainte. 
Beuve refused, but as a sort of bonus sent with his refusal a “letter” on 
literary matters. This appeared as two articles on Buffan and was printed 
in the Post in January of 1860.” William Cullen Bryant, then the editor, 
consoled himself with the thought that probably a Frenchman could not 
write for Americans anyway. 

While Sainte-Beuve never reached America in person, he did so by 
proxy when he sent his protype Amaury, hero of Volupté, to exercise his 
clerical profession in the wilds of the New World.” There seems to be no 
particular significance in the choice of the United States as the place of 
Amaury’s self-imposed exile and penance except that he would be “dans 
le désert,” far from the sensual temptations that had brought about his 
downfall. 

The Americans whom Sainte-Beuve met personally were not many. He 
knew John Bigelow,% Edward Tuckerman (nephew of Theodore H. 
Tuckerman),* and the active and enthusiastic George Ticknor writes of 
spending an evening with him at the home of Mme de Broglie.® Jules 
Troubat includes the name of Longfellow as being among the many 
visitors in the Rue Montparnasse.?” Though he appears to have met 
neither one, Sainte-Beuve corresponded most cordially with Theodore H. 
Tuckerman,”* then professor at Harvard, and with Henri Harrisse, the 
eminent Franco-American jurist who was at that time (1867) judge of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York.”® 

The meagerness of Sainte-Beuve’s reading in American belles-lettres is 
nothing short of astonishing in view of his wide knowledge of English 
literature. He had read Fenimore Cooper’s Red Rover, and perhaps The 
Borderers,®° The Pilot, and The Last of the Mohicans.*: He had used one 
volume of a French translation of Washington Irving’s literary studies, 
and enjoyed some of Edgar Poe’s stories in Baudelaire’s translation. He 
quotes Longfellow’s Excelsior. That is the sum total; and yet in these 
middle years of the century there was a very considerable interest on the 
part of other French critics. A glance at the index of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes shows that Philaréte Chasles, for example, wrote widely on 


* F. Baldensberger, ‘‘La Collaboration commencée par Sainte-Beuve a |’Evening Post 
de New York,” Revue de littérature com parée, vi1t (1928), 179. 

% Volupté, 11, 274 and 282. See also Allem, Sainte-Beuve et Volupté (Paris, 1935), p. 112. 

*4 John Bigelow, Retrospections of an Active Life, 1, 251 and rv, 148. 

2% Nouvelle Correspondance, p. 327. 

6 Life and Letters of George Ticknor (Boston, 1876), 11, 105. 

27 J. Troubat, Souvenirs et Indiscrétions, p. 305. 

28 Nouvelle Correspondence, p. 327. 29 Correspondance, 11, 90, 143, 269. 

30 Portraits Contemporains, m1, 114. This was translated as Les Puritains d’ Amérique 
in 1829, 3. Premiers Lundis, 1, 290. 
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American writers and published a book on them in 1851 (Crévecoeur, 
Cooper, Bryant, Longfellow, Melville). Forgues was another com- 
mentator on American literature and wrote an intelligent article on 
Moby Dick in 1853. A third critic, who studied especially Emerson, Long- 
fellow and Harriet Beecher Stowe, was Montégut. One can only speculate 
as to why Sainte-Beuve had read so little. Perhaps it was the barrier of 
the language, though in view of his wide reading in English literature 
this would not appear to have been a real hurdle for him. 

Ashort article on Red Rover which appeared in Le Globe April 16, 1828, 
was one of a series of reviews of the novels of Cooper by various authors. 
Several of Cooper’s stories had been translated almost as soon as they 
were written: The Spy (1822), The Pioneers( 1823), The Pilot (1824), 
Precaution and Lionel Lincoln (1825), The Last of the Mohicans (1826), 
The Prairie (1827) and Red Rover (1828). He was definitely @/a mode; 
and Dubois, the editor of the Globe, in 1828 called upon one of his most 
promising young critics to review the latest work of the American novel- 
ist.*4 

There is very little of the critical method of the mature Sainte-Beuve 
in the short essay. Then only twenty-four years old, caught in the full 
tide of Romanticism and writing in Le Globe, which was at that time the 
mouthpiece of this new school, the young critic is filled with boyish ad- 
miration for this American, whom he regards as a rival of Walter Scott. 
He objects to the complexities of plot, he is bored by Cooper’s long- 
winded passages, he finds the disguises and cases of mistaken identity 
completely absurd; but he feels that these faults are more than over- 
balanced by the magnificence of the descriptions (“‘M. Cooper, en effet, 
ne conte pas pour conter, mais pour décrire’’)* of the forest and the sea, 
and by the author’s superb ability to create characters. Once one has 
become acquainted with them, one can never forget Hawkeye and Tom 
Coffin.** Sainte-Beuve’s appreciation of Henry Wilder is worth quoting— 
“L’auteur a réalisé en lui le type américain dans toute sa pureté. Ce qui 
domine chez Henri, o’est quelque chose d’honnéte de regulier et de 
sérieux; les idées d’ordre et de devoir sont toutes-puissantes sur son esprit; 
sa sensibilité vive se cache sous des dehors graves et froids; dans la situa- 
tion délicate et méme équivoque oi il est placé, il ne déroge pas un instant 

® Translations were available for everything he mentions. The only evidence that he 
might have read some in English is a passage in the essay on Franklin, where he writes: 
“Je n’écris point la vie de Franklin, elle est écrite par lui-méme, et, 1a od il s’arréte, il faut 
chercher la continuation dans |’excellent complément qu’a publié M. Sparks et qu’on ferait 
bien de traduire.” Causeries du Lundi, vu, 148. 

*G. D. Morris, Feinmore Cooper et Edgar Poe, d’aprés la critique francaise du XIX™ 
Siécle (Paris, 1912), p. 2. 

* Premiers Lundis, 1, 288. % Tbid., 1, 289. % Thid.,1, 290. 
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a la prudence, 4 la franchise ni au courage; en un mot s’il y a du Pay! 
Jones dans le corsaire, il y a du Washington dans ce jeune homme. 
Who does not recognize the American type in all its purity? So far has 
Sainte-Beuve abrogated his critical faculty that he can write “et lorsque 
aprés la tempéte, la nuit, sous les rayons de la lune, on voit Wilder, ay 
gouvernail de la chaloupe se pencher en avant, comme pour entendre |, 
douce respiration de Gertrude endormie, l’4me au lecteur, qui a passé par 
tous des degrés de l’angoisse, jouit délicieusement de cet instant de pure 
ivresse, et succombant aux sensations qui l’inondent elle dirait volontiers 
avec le poéte; c’est assez pour qui doit mourir.”** Truly Homer is nodding! 

This is Sainte-Beuve’s only extended study of a purely literary work by 
an American. His possible personal encounter with Longfellow did not 
inspire him to read the poet’s works, for he says he has read only Excel- 
sior®® in translation and had seen but not read a copy of Evangeline,” 
and had read a critical study of the author by Louis Dupret.” 

There is no mention of the name of Washington Irving in the critical 
works of Sainte-Beuve, but in a letter to Mary Clarke in 1835 he writes, 
“je vous renvoie le volume de Washington Irving“ que je crains de garder 
trop longtemps et que je désespére de pouvoir vous rapporter en personne 
ces deux jours. Je vous remercie beaucoup de me I’avoir fait lire.” He 
then goes on to say that he was particularly touched by the story of the 
little lady in white, the admirer of Byron. 

Baudelaire’s translations of Poe’s short stories began to appear in 
1856,“ and Sainte-Beuve was asked by the translator to supply some ad- 
vertising in the form of articles for the Atheneum. He writes to Baudelaire, 
‘‘je suis tout disposé. Je dois bien cela 4 Poe et 4 vous, 4 votre vieille 
amitié pour moi. Je ferai si l’on vent pour |’Atheneum quelque chose 
d’assez court, mais dont j’ai l’idée. Cela ne peut étre une étude sur Poe, 
mais quelques considérations 4 propos de votre traduction.’ A year 
later the article had not yet been written: “‘J’ai lu déja du nouveau vol- 
ume Le Chat Noir et Charmion.* Voici ce que je voudrais: c’est qu’on 
parlat toujours de votre volume. Ce que je voudrais dire moi-méme 
a propos d’Edgar Poe est un point de vue, ou idée, ou aper¢u que je vous 
ai en partie exposé et que j’ ai besoin d’éclaircir et de me composer 4 moi- 
méme. Cela ne vient que lentement.”’*” What this point of view consists 

37 [hid., 1, 293. 38 Thid., 1, 294. 39 Nouveaux Lundis, vu, 180. 

© Translated by Mme Elise de Vellars. See Bonnerot, Correspondance générale de Sainle- 
Beuve, 111, 369. 4t Nouvelle Correspondance, p. 235. 

* This translation appeared in June, 1830. Correspondance générale, 1, 535, note. 

43 Correspondance Générale, 11, 535. 

44 G. D. Morris, op. cit., p. 202. 45 Correspondance, 1, 210. 

‘6 Probably refers to the story “‘The Conversation of Eiros and Charmion.” 

47 Correspondance, 1, 222. 
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of is perhaps foreshadowed in his definition of the place which Baudelaire 
occupies in French literature. “Il a créé a l’extrémité d’une langue de 
terre réputée inhabitable at par dela les confins du Romantisme connu, 
un Kiosque bizarre, fort orné, fort tourmenté, mais coquet et mystérieux, 
ot l’on lit d’Edgar Poe, ou l’on récite des sonnets exquis.’’** 

Outside the field of belles-lettres Sainte-Beuve cites the Memorial of 
Gouverneur Morris;*® he writes two important articles on Conseil’s selec- 
tion from the papers of Jefferson;®® he studies the works of Benjamin 
Franklin and had in his library Franklin’s Autobiography.» This list of 
readings is certainly not extensive. 

What, then, was his interest in America? It would seem to be a double 
one. In the first place the personalities of our great statesmen—Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Franklin—appealed to him;* in the second place, like 
other Frenchmen of his time, he was seeking light in political matters 
from the development of the republican form of government in the 
United States. 

Sainte-Beuve has written no essay on Washington, but mentions him 
many times, always in terms of the greatest admiration.® He is the “‘free 
man and pure,” “‘not embarrassed by too much conventional educa- 
tion,’ “‘a very sensible politician,” ‘“‘wise and farseeing,”®> who “‘did not 
attempt more than he could accomplish,’** and who, ‘‘even in the midst 
of a great revolution, never accepted nor practised revolutionary poli- 
tics.” Only toward the end of his life and at the suggestion of Adams did 
he wander from the true democratic path, in the famous episode of the 
sofa;55 he was then soon brought back to the right road by Jefferson. 
Washington had ‘‘an opportunity almost unique in history, for he saw his 
great work to a finish and brought it to a conclusion, whereas others who 
attempted the same thing in France saw the fruit of their labors im- 
mediately destroyed.’’®® Indeed, he is a unique figure—‘“‘a great adminis- 
trator of governmental power,” “‘a national, political and social director,” 


8 Nouveaux Lundis, 1,401. 49 Tbid., x11, 23. 50 Premiers Lundis, 11, 124. 

5 Causeries du Lundi, v1, 127. He used Jared Sparks’ edition of The Works of Franklin 
(Boston, 1840). There had been several translations of parts of Franklin’s writings issued 
previous to this and listed in the B.N. catalogue. A popular one was Mélanges de Morale, 
@ Economie et de Politique extraits des ouvrages de Franklin (Paris, Renouard, 1824). This 
work had been reprinted several times. 

® Here is a list of Americans mentioned (usually in connection with one of these three); 
John Adams, Cranford, Gallatin, Jackson, John Paul Jones, General Knox, Samuel Kirch- 
val, Robert Livingston, Madison, Monroe, Gouverneur Morris, William Penn, Dr. Priestly, 
Roger Sherman, General Sullivan. 

® First in 1828 (Premiers Lundis, 1, 293), the last in 1865 (Nouveaux Lundis, x, 36). 

* Premiers Lundis, 11, 150. 55 Tbid., 11, 150. 56 Nouveaux Lundis, x, 36. 

" Causeries du Lundi, 1, 326. 58 Premiers Lundis, 11, 131. 59 Tbid., 11, 136. 
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and at the same time a “‘man of liberty,” “‘of absolute moral integrity,” 
“the only man who has reached high station without corruption ang 
Machiavellian tactics.”’® Washington’s letters to Lafayette, to Jefferson, 
and to others, which Sainte-Beuve quotes, as is his custom, demonstrate 
the true qualities of their author. 

While he admired Washington and Jefferson, the American nearest to 
Sainte-Beuve’s heart was Benjamin Franklin, whose bourgeois common 
sense, homeliness, and complete pedestrianism appealed to him as did 
these same qualities in Horace and Pope. Certainly Franklin belongs to 
their family of minds, and once he had recovered from his attack of 
Romanticism, Sainte-Beuve himself returned more and more to their 
point of view. 

The three articles on Franklin, based on the Jared Sparks edition of 
1840,* are typical, mature Sainte-Beuve biographical, psychological, and 
social studies, presenting Franklin as he must have been in real life, 
tracing both his life and his influence on France before the Revolution 
and on the budding American democracy. The critic refers to Franklin 
many times from 1825 to 1865. This is, of course, partly because his 
aphorisms are easily quotable and widely applicable. He is quoted on the 
subject of cleanliness,® on thrift,® on charity.“ The proverbs of Franklin 
are said to be “de grains de pur froment 4 mettre en terre et qui fructi- 
fieront.”® He is the model of the sage, a master of simplicity, of finesse, 
with imagination, good sense; he is infinitely kind and just, a “prince de 
l’esprit.’’® In his moral and religious ideas and his scientific viewpoint, he 
is, according to Sainte-Beuve, “‘doué de l’instinct et du sentiment des 
temps modernes,’’®’ “‘le sage de l’avenir.’’® 

The two articles on Conseil’s edition of Jefferson’s Mélanges were 
written in 1833 at the request of the ardent republican editor Armand 
Carrel. They are in contrast with those on Franklin in being not at all 
typical of the late Sainte-Beuve. Though we feel the critic’s admiration 
for the pure, noble personality of Jefferson, for his integrity and intel- 
ligence, there is little depiction of his personality. We get no picture of the 
man. The first essay is mainly devoted to Jefferson’s réle in saving the 
republican form of government in the United States at the time it was 
under attack by the Federalists and Monarchists; the second discusses 
his relations with France and then his personal philosophy in his old age. 


60 Tbid., 11, 161. 6 Jared Sparks (ed), The Works of Franklin (Boston, 1840). 

8 Port Royal, 111, 360. 83 Nouveaux Lundis, 11, 274. 

64 Causeries du Lundi, 11, 322. %& Portraits de Femmes, p. 318. 

6 Nouveaux Lundis, tv, 265. 87 Causeries du Lundi, x1, 278. : 

88 Nouveaux Lundis, x1, 383. See also C. Guyot, Notes inédites de Sainte-Beuve (Uni- 
versité de Neuchatel, 1931), notes 99, 295, 354, 770. 
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In 1833, writing to Lafayette, the aged statesman expressed his opinion 
that the government for France should not be a republic but a constitu- 
tional monarchy. This was also Sainte-Beuve’s opinion. Writing in 1833, 
in disappointment with the Orléans Restoration, he asks this question: 
if Jefferson were alive “ne manderait-il point, par hasard, que cet autre 
accomodement (the constitutional monarchy) qu’il figurait possible ne 
Pétait guére plus en réalité que celui (a republic) qu’il conseillait en 
8977769 

The main outlines of Sainte-Beuve’s political development are well 
known. Beginning as a young radical in opposition to the reactionary 
régime of Charles X, he saw in the Revolution of 1830 the hope of better 
things. It did not take long for him to be completely undeceived by the 
Orléans Restoration. However, he never lost his fundamental faith in 
democracy, for as late as 1865 he could still‘write of “les principes de’89 
qui, malgré tout, sont bien les miens.’’’° His anticlerical and liberal 
speeches in the Senrte in 1867, his ardent defense of freedom of speech 
and of teaching, his interest in the socialist doctrines of Proudhon—all 
these things contribute to demonstrating that he really had retained his 
democratic convictions. But he was no fanatic and no martyr; he was 
willing to compromise. The fact that he earned his living by writing in 
oficial and semi-official publications, that he occupied governmental 
positions under both Louis Philippe and Napoleon III, and that he 
enjoyed aristocratic society considerably tempered the expression of his 
truly basic convictions. 

This, however, is not quite the whole story. Robert Mahieu, in his 
Enquéteurs francais aux Etats-Unis: 1830-1837," which M. Chinard re- 
marks ‘‘pourrait étre encore étendu,’’”? has shown how the French, in 
political chaos, sought light from the democratic United States. Sainte- 
Beuve’s essays on Jefferson are intended to reassure such people as were 
fearful that a republic would mean a return to 1792, and to investigate 
whether or not the American system might apply to France. To this 
question, agreeing with Jefferson, he replies in the negative. The ‘‘Mal 
européen” is too virulent. A republic might succeed in virgin territory, 
without the traditions and prejudices and the long history of conflict 
which existed in hate and fear-ridden Europe, but not during the Nine- 
teenth Century in France. Sainte-Beuve believes she is not ready for a 
republic; and that in the meanwhile the conflicting interests can be pro- 
tected and reconciled only by some form of absolutism. 


* Premiers Lundis, 11, 135. 7 Nouveaux Lundis, xX, 327. 
™R. Mahieu, Les Enquéteurs francais aux Etats-Unis, de 1830 @ 1837 (Paris, 1934). 
"Introduction to reprint of Sainte-Beuve, Thomas Jefferson et Tocqueville (Princeton, 


1943), 
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It would seem that the political attitude of Sainte-Beuve after 183 
is summarized in the following page from his review of Tocqueville’s 
Nouvelle Correspondance: 

““N’y-a-t-il donc pas, dans la vie des nations, des moments et de 
heures ow il est bon et utile 4 étre conduit? Pour le peuple en particulier, 
pour le trés grand nombre, n’y-a-t-il pas des moments ot il est salutaire 
et légitime que 1’on soit guidé et dirigé, et ot c’est le seul moyen que kk 
progrés démocratique fasse un pas de plus, un pas décisif en avant? §j, 
par hasard, dirai-je en idée 4 M. Tocqueville, la philosophie que voys 
avez puisée dés l’enfance auprés du bon abbé Lesueur n’était pas absolu- 
ment la vraie; si homme venait de moins haut; s’il n’avait pas moins 
pour cela le besoin et l’aspiration de monter, il n’y aurait pas lieu  étre 
tant humilié de se sentir quelque fois conduit, aidé dans le sens du bien, 
fat-ce méme du bien-étre. . .. Vous qui avez souci du peuple, rappelez- 
vous des temps méme trés récents, auxquels vous avez assisté et pris 
part. ... S’il est resté quelque chose de la démocratie en France, dans 
nos institutions, c’est au gouvernement d’un seul qu’on le doit. Les 
intéréts de ce grand nombre, les questions vitales qui les touchent, 
l’organisation peut-étre qui en doit sortir, n’ont pas de protecteur plus 
vigilant, plus éclairé que ce chef unique qui n’appartient 4 aucune classe 
et qui n’en a pas les méfiances. Ne pourrait-on pas demander 4|’auteur 
de la Démocratie un peu moins d’amour-propre pour |’homme, un peu 
plus pour la démocratie elle-méme, pour |’humanité en masse?” 

The student of Sainte-Beuve is astonished to find that his interest in 
America is so relatively slight, at a period when other Frenchmen were 
reading American literature, travelling in America, and seeking political 
light from the democratic United States. 

LANDER MacCLiintock 

Indiana University 


73 Nouveaux Lundis, x, 327. 
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LE BERGSONISME DE PAUL CLAUDEL 


ERGSON est mort le 4 janvier 1941, dans une période qui comptera 
parmi les plus tragiques qu’ait traversées la France.’ Dans sa patrie 
opprimée peu de voix ont eu le courage de s’élever pour remettre en 
lumiére l’action extraordinaire exercée par le bergsonisme sur les destinées 
de la philosophie et de la littérature francgaises. De cette action, ]’étude 
présente n’exposera nécessairement qu’un aspect, d’ailleurs assez mécon- 
nu, qui concerne Paul Claudel et plus particuligrement son Art poétique. 
Parmi tous les auteurs contemporains aucun cependant ne semble se 
préter plus malaisément 4 ce genre de recherches. Tant dans sa pensée que 
dans sa technique, Claudel apparait comme un génie trés personnel, 
spontané, intuitif, détaché de son temps.’ II avoue sans doute les maitres 
qui ont imprimé 4 son oeuvre une direction: Rimbaud, pour son art; saint 
Thomas d’Aquin, pour sa pensée. Mais 4 qui étudie attentivement ses 
drames ou ses poémes, il est évident que l’essence de leur inspiration si 
vigoureuse et de leur esthétique si complexe échappe 4 cette classification 
trop sommaire. On a pu, par certaines coincidences de sujets, par un 
archaisme plus artistique que naturel, rattacher Claudel au moyen-age. 
En fait les limites d’aucune période littéraire ou historique ne le contien- 
nent. Il est, 4 bien des égards, universel et méme cosmique. I] dépasse 
’humain pour étreindre toutes les forces agissantes de la nature, le 
monde spirituel et le monde temporel, que son art et sa foi relient con- 
stamment par mille associations théologiques et poétiques. uvre puis- 
sante et robuste, ésotérique peut-étre, mais simple aussi, au moins dans 
son dessin général bien que le détail en soit parfois obscur, et c’est 
vraisemblablement, comme l’écrivait Jacques Riviére, qu’il faut étre 
“corrompu ... par des années de littérature pour ne pas saisir cela du 
premier coup.’ 
Eloigné par sa carriére diplomatique de Paris et des chapelles littéraires, 


, 


excepté aux temps lointains ou “‘il fréquenta chez Mallarmé,’’* contemp- 

‘Voir ’&mouvant Discours sur la mort de Bergson prononcé a |’Académie francaise par 
Paul Valéry. Ce discours a été publié dans la revue Leitres francaises (Buenos-Aires), ler 
octobre 1941, pp. 5-8. 

* Cette indépendance a été soulignée par Ernst Robert Curtius; “Der erste Eindruck, den 
man von seinem Werk empfingt, ist der einer eigentiimlichem Geschichtslosigkeit. Er 
wirkt under den modernen Franzosen als der einzige urspriingliche Dichter.” Die literari- 
schen Wegbereiter des neuen Frankreich (Potsdam, 1919), p. 115. 

- —_ Riviére et Alain-Fournier, Correspondance (1905-1914) (Paris: NRF, 1926), 

‘Sainte-Marie Perrin, Introduction @ Veuvre de Paul Claudel avec des textes (Paris: 
Bloud et Gay, 1926), p. 23. 
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teur des hommes de lettres, auxquels il supplie Dieu d’étre pitoyable aing} 
qu’aux filles publiques,’ on ne serait point surpris que Claudel dat tris 
peu a ses contemporains. Jacques Riviére encore, dont le témoignage n’est 
jamais négligeable, écrivait 4 Alain-Fournier:” ... il (Claudel) n’aime 
que les grands livres, la Bible, Eschyle, Virgile, le Dante, Shakespeare, 
La littérature contemporaine ne |’intéresse pas. Il ne prend méme pas la 
peine de la lire.”® Les critiques ont volontiers accepté cette exégise 
simpliste. ‘‘Sil’on veut parler de philosophie 4 propos de Claudel, affirme 
Georges Duhamel, il faut bein se garder d’établir des relations entre 
’ceuvre de ce poéte et les écrits des philosophes. Ce serait une lourde 
erreur de situer Claudel philosophe entre celui-ci et celui-la et de re. 
chercher dans quelle mesure |’Art Poétique par exemple, infirme ou con- 
firme les propositions philosophiques 4 |’ordre du jour.’’? Cependant les 
études de sources sont arrivées au moins 4 prouver cette incontestable 
vérité que les systémes philosophiques les plus originaux ne sont jamais 
créés de toute piéce, et que l’ceuvre d’art la plus personnelle tient en 
réalité 4 son temps par mille liens qu’il s’agit d’extriquer. L’ceuvre de 
Claudel ne peut pas faire exception 4 cette loi universelle et il serait tout 4 
fait 4 propos de lui appliquer cette admirable description du banyan 
sacré: “... il ne s’exhausse point unique; des fils en pendent par oi il 
retourne chercher le sein de la terre, semblable 4 un temple qui s’engen- 
dre lui-méme.’’® C’est ainsi que, comme nous |’a révélé sa biographe la 
plus attentive et la mieux informée, Claudel a trouvé dans le terroir 
méme des Ardennes ov il est né quelques-uns des noms propres si pit- 
toresques de ses drames que l’on avait crus longtemps d’une facture 
originale.® 

L’ceuvre de Paul Claudel, quis’étend de 1890, date de T éte d’or, jusqu’a 
nos jours, a été congue dans une atmosphére intellectuelle chargée d’idées 
bergsoniennes, 4 laquelle nombre d’autres auteurs doivent tantét une 
inspiration, tant6t une technique. La philosophie de |’intuition, si souple 
et si consciente des exigences de l’esthétique, se prétait infiniment mieux 
a des adaptations littéraires que l’austére Somme théologique de saint 
Thomas. Elle pouvait d’ailleurs aussi s’immiscer dans les vides que laisse 
partout dans le monde du réel la métaphysique toute conceptuelle du 
docteur angélique,’® et offrir une matiére, un fond empirique, sur lequel 

5 Corona benignitatis, (Paris, NRF, 1920), p. 90. 

8 Correspondance, 111, 14. 7 Paul Claudel (Mercure de France, 1924), p. 14. 

8 Connaissance del’ Est (Paris: Mercure de France, 1929), p. 7. 

9 Sainte-Marie Perrin, of. cit., p. 13. 

10 Cette appréciation de la philosophie de saint Thomas est formulée sans ignorer qué 
ses meilleurs commentateurs modernes, Jacques Maritain et Etienne Gilson, la qualifent 


de “‘réalisme modéré.” I] est évident que ce réalisme modéré reste enfermé dans la méta- 
physique. C’est un systéme d’interprétation du monde qui, sans doute, tient compte du 
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sexercerait la logique formelle des scolastiques. La part de saint Thomas, 
méme ainsi réduite, reste néanmoins considérable dans |’élaboration de 
la métaphysique claudélienne." Claudel, qui ne nomme jamais Bergson, 
alors méme qu’une lettre de Jacques Riviére, débordante d’admiration 
pour l’Evolution créatrice, semblait appeler quelque commentaire,’ recom- 
mande au contraire saint Thomas comme reméde aux maladies de la 
pensée contemporaine. A son jeune disciple alangui par le dilettantisme 
renanien, Claudel conseillait: ‘Saint Thomas. A lire quand vous le 
pourrez. Cela vous prendra des années.’’* La doctrine de saint Thomas lui 
est évidemment trés familiére comme il ressort, par exemple, du passage 
suivant: ‘‘Dans la question de la simplicité de l’4me j’ai suivi la théorie 
classique et thomiste.’’* Claudel prouve, contre les panthéistes, que Dieu 
se distingue de son ceuvre sans que pourtant l’ceuvre cesse d’étre étroite- 
ment dépendante de Dieu, par des arguments purement scolastiques. 
Scolastique encore est sa théorie de la connaissance en ce qu’elle attribue 
un role primordial 4 l’intelligence et revendique,” contre |’ignoble 
Renan,” la légitimité et la certitude des opérations intellectuelles. “La 
scolastique, ajoute-t-il, avait autrefois, sur les principes d’Aristote 
institué... une admirable et patiente discipline. Depuis qu’elle a 
disparu nous sommes tombés dans le roman.””® 

De pareilles déclarations, et tant d’autres tout aussi nettes, ne permet- 
tent pas de douter que la métaphysique de Claudel veuille étre thomiste, 
et que, 14 au moins ow elle touche au dogme ou 4 |’enseignement catho- 
liques, elle le soit en fait. Mais le bergonisme est avant tout une psycholo- 
gie; il devient, il est vrai, une métaphysique, mais c’est par une procédé 
inductif qui remonte de |’observation aux principes. Certaines proposi- 
tions métaphysiques émergent avec une incomparable clarté des expé- 
riences de laboratoire, mais elles n’arrivent pas 4 constituer un systéme 
complet et fermé. Sur nombre de points essentiels, Bergson ne s’est 
jamais prononcé, car sa méthode lente et patiente, fort différente des 
constructions purement intellectuelles, ne lui a pas permis d’explorer 





monde physique; mais, procédant par voie de principes, il ne prend pas directement con- 
tact avec la réalité individuelle des choses, et, en tout cas, ne descend pas dans le détail des 
faits psychologiques et des images extérieures capables d’inspirer une poétique attentive 
comme celle de Claudel. 

" Des admirateurs plus enthousiastes qu’avisés ont exagéré l’influence du thomisme sur 
la philosophie de Claudel. Ainsi Sainte-Marie Perrin (op. cit., p. 114) sans donner aucune 
preuve, n’hésite pas a affirmer qu’on “doit” trouver dans |’Art poétique une philosophie 
thomiste. Or c’est précisement I’cauvre de Claudel la plus indifférente au thomisme, excepté 
dans quelques procédés de démonstration. 

* Jacques Riviére 4 Paul Claudel, Correspondance 1907-1917 (Paris: Plon, 1936), p. 118 
(Lettre du 7 décembre 1907). 3 Claudel a Riviére, [did., p.52, (Lettre du 25 mai 1907). 

* Ibid., p. 139 (Lettre du 12 mars 1908).  Ibid., p. 158 (Lettre du 11 mai 1908). 
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tous les problémes. Par contre, Bergson s’est occupé de questions que 
saint Thomas, dans sa totale ignorance scientifique, n’avait pas pu con. 
cevoir. Pour toutes ces raisons, il n’y a pas nécessairement conflit entre 
Bergson et saint Thomas, et, en fait, la plupart des conclusions berg- 
soniennes en matiére métaphysique ne contredisent nullement l’enseigne. 
ment scolastique. La spiritualité de l’4me, sa distinction d’avec |e 
corps, la possibilité d’atteindre la vérité, la croyance a un absolu, sont des 
théses bergsoniennes qui font aussi partie intégrale du thomisme. [| 
n’existe d’antinomie que sur un seul point, d’ailleurs trés important, mais 
encore n’est-elle peut-étre pas irréductible: Bergson accorde 4 I’intel- 
ligence un réle purement utilitaire; le thomisme condamne une pareille 
conception a laquelle l’auteur a dd vraisemblablement la mise 4 |’Jndex 
de son ceuvre. Si l’on arrivait 4 résoudre cette difficulté, un aristotélisme 
ou un thomisme bergsoniens paraitraient parfaitement logiques.'® C’est 
donc par un choix intelligent et prudent des éléments conciliables des 
deux disciplines que s’expliquerait la philosophie 4 la fois moderne et 
traditionnelle de Paul Claudel. 

Mais n’est-il pas téméraire de redhercher une inspiration bergsonienne 
dans l’ceuvre de Claudel, en 'absence de déclarations précises de ce 
dernier? Voici comment Massis rapporte une conversation qu’il eut avec 
Barrés: ‘‘... je m’acharnais 4 lui montrer les ‘implications’ berg- 
soniennes de son ceuvre! Comment, tout grisé de bergsonisme que 
j’étais alors, eussé-je imaginé que Barrés n’avait jamais lu Bergson,” 
Mais cette boutade d’un critique revenu des ‘‘erreurs’”’ du bergsonisme, 
sans doute sous |’influence de Maritain, n’a pas grande valeur. Répondant 
a une enquéte de la Grande Revue sur le succés du bergsonisme, Jean 
Muller a bien vu qu’il existait d’autres moyens de transmission d’in- 
fluence qu’une lecture directe des textes. ‘Elle s’exerce (cette influence), 
dit-il, sur certains esprits, pénétrés des idées du philosophe (Bergson), 
parce qu’ils ont lu et relu ses livres et dont le nombre est assez restreint; 


16 Cette opinion, qui peut paraitre un peu osée, est cependant adoptée par un dominicain 
voué au thomisme, philosophie de son ordre. “‘C’est au terme d’une enquéte progressive 
qu’il (Bergson) aboutit dans son dernier volume (La pensée et le mouvant, 1934) ace réalisme 
nouveau lequel n’est pas sans des analogies partielles mais frappantes, avec les pensées 
plus anciennes comme l’aristotélisme antique et le thomisme médiéval.’”’ M. M. Gorce, 
“Le néo-réalisme bergsonien-thomiste,” Sophia (Napoli) LI (1935), 35. Et encore: “Les 
solutions personnalistes et pluralistes nous les admettons, quant a nous, a la lettre. Mais 
c’est que pour les justifier nous avons trouvé M. H. Bergson.” Jbid., p. 160. M. Jacques 
Chevalier, disciple enthousiaste et catholique de Bergson, semble vouloir se rattacher au 
méme courant. Cf. ses ouvrages: Bergson (Paris: Plon, 1926) et La vie de l’esprit (Grenoble: 
Arthaud, 1932). Bergson lui-méme a d’ailleurs pratiqué l’aristotélisme. Cf. sa thése 
secondaire de doctorat. Quid Aristoteles de loco senserit (Paris: Alcan, 1889). 

17 Fyocations, Souvenirs 1905-1911 (Paris, Plon, 1931), p. 27. 
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elle atteint les autres en les forgant de respirer dans une atmosphére 
bergsonienne, que contribuent a créer l’article de revue ou de journal, la 
conférence, la conversation quotidienne, tout cet enseignement exotérique 
enfin, souvent maladroit et faux, mais qui n’apparait pas négligeable 
parce que rien ne se perd.’”* I] n’est donc pas nécessaire de prouver au 
préalable que Claudel a lu l’Essai sur les données immédiates de la con- 
science et Matiére et mémoire, les deux ouvrages de Bergson qui sont seuls 
antérieurs 4 l’Art poétique,!® er rien ne s’oppose 4 ce qu’on puisse, au 
moins provisoirement, classer Claudel parmi les auteurs que |’influence 
bergsonienne a atteints par ces moyens indirects. 

On attribue 4 bon droit 4 Bergson une part décisive dans le renouveau 
spiritualiste et catholique qui a marqué les débuts du vingtiéme siécle. 
Péguy, Lotte, Maritain, Massis, lui doivent, d’une fagon plus ou moins 
directe, leur conversion. Mais cette influence spiritualiste est venue 
trop tard pour toucher Claudel que Rimbaud avait déja ramené au catho- 
licisme.2° Aristote d’ailleurs, que l’on peut s’étonner de trouver en pareille 
compagnie, avait préparé les voies. “La M étaphysique d’Aristote, écrit 
Claudel, m’avait nettoyé l’esprit et m’introduisait dans les domaines de 
la véritable raison.’ L’ébranlement d’ordre émotif qui détermina |’adhé- 
sion définitive au catholicisme vient de Rimbaud. ‘‘La lecture des 
Illuminations, puis quelques temps aprés, d’ Une saison en enfer, fut pour 
moi un événement capital. Pour la premiére fois, ces livres ouvraient 


une fissure dans mon bagne matérialiste et me donnaient |’impression 
presque physique du surnaturel.’”? Rimbaud seul a eu sur Claudel, de 
l'aveu de celui-ci, “une influence séminale et paternelle.”* ‘‘D’autres 
écrivains m’ont instruit, écrira encore Claudel, mais c’est Arthur Rim- 
baud qui m’a construit; il a été pour moi le révélateur en un moment de 
ténbéres profondes, |’i//uminateur de tous les chemins del’art, delareligion 


18 “Enquéte sur M. Henri Bergson et l’influence de sa pensée sur la sensibilité con- 
temporaine,” Grande Revue, 83 (1914), 114 (14 janvier). 

9 [Essai est de 1889; Matiére et mémoire de 1896. L’ Art poétique fut publié en partie 
(Connaissance du temps et de soi-méme), 4 Fou-Tchéou, en 1804, L’ceuvre complete est 
de 1907. 

* Claudel place sa conversion définitive le jour de Noél 1886, dans la cathédrale Notre- 
Dame de Paris. 

* Du Bos, Approximations, 6* série (Paris: Corréa, 1934), p. 267. Du Bos reproduit 
ici in extenso un article de Claudel intitulé “Ma conversion,” qui avait paru pour la pre- 
miére fois dans la Revue des Jeunes, du 10 octobre 1913 (1x). On voit combien est mal fondé 
Pétonnement de Pierre Lasserre: “Oh! le convertisseur imprévu! Oh! I’étrange guide spiri- 
tuel!” s’écrie-t-il 4 propos des déclarations de Claudel sur le réle qu’il attribue 4 Rimbaud. 
ro cest oublier l’action préalable d’Aristote. Les chapelles littéraires (Paris: Garnier, 

0),p.11. 
2 Ibid., p. 263. 
* Paul Claudel a Jacques Riviére, Correspondance, p. 142 (Lettre du 12 mars 1908). 
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de la vie... ”™ “Rimbaud a été l’influence capitale que j’ai subie.” 

C’est de toute évidence dans l’Art poétique qu’il faut chercher, exposé 
sous forme doctrinale et didactique, la pensée directrice de |’ceuvre de 
Paul Claudel. Cet ouvrage en effet, malgré son titre apparemment 
restrictif, est en réalité un véritable traité philosophique, auquel on s’a¢- 
corde 4 reconnaitre une composition trés abstruse et trés hermétique, 
malgré les “arguments” que |’auteur a senti la nécessité d’ajouter. L’ Ay; 
poétique est pour Claudel une ceuvre centrale et privilégiée et dont il s’est 
plaint maintes fois qu’on ne reconntt pas la portée. “‘J’attache beaucoup 
d’importance 4 mon Art poétique, disait-il 4 Frédéric Lefévre, qui n'a 
été compris 4 peu prés par personne.’”* Et au pére de Tonquédec, auteur 
d’une étude sur son ceuvre, Paul Claudel écrivait: J’ai été étonné que 
vous n’attachiez pas plus d’importance 4 |’ Art poétique, qui, en dépit de 
sa forme rébarbative, occupe dans mon ceuvre une position centrale et 
trés importante.’’?? 

L’enseignement fondamental de la philosophie bergsonienne, tel qu’on 
le trouve surtout dans |’Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience, 
repose sur une conception nouvelle de l’idée de temps. C’est bien de 
cette idée, considérée a |’état pur et débarrassée de la notion d’espace que 
la philosophie pré-bergsonienne, et surtout spencérienne, lui adjoignait, 
que Bergson tire une théorie du libre-arbitre, dans |’Essai, une théorie de 
esprit et de la matiéré, dans Matiére et mémoire, et méme une théorie de 
Pélan vital et de l’intuition, dans |’ Evolution créatrice. Le temps est la 
premiére, l’immédiate réalité que l’homme atteint lorsqu’il pénétre en 
lui-méme. II] est la loi du vivant, la forme de son progrés, la continuité 
de la vie intérieure. C’est le temps encore que la conscience per¢oit lors- 
qu’elle se porte, par l’intermédiaire des sens, sur le monde extérieur, mais 
c’est un temps spatial et cette distinction entre les deux formes du temps 
est capitale dans la théorie bergsonienne. Or la philosophie, ou si |’on 
veut, la poétique claudélienne, est elle-méme dominée par |’omniprésence 
du temps que le poéte retrouve 4 toutes les étapes de sa création esthé- 
tique. Il est vrai que, depuis Aristote jusqu’A Kant, toutes les philoso- 
phies ont dai s’occuper du probléme du temps, et saint Thomas lui-méme 
ne l’ignore pas, mais |’ont-elles saisi autrement que comme une modalité 
du mouvement, un aspect particulier de la vie dont la considération 
s’impose de ce fait 4 tout systéme? Le temps prend une tout autre impor- 
tance dans le systéme bergsonien, en devenant le fondement méme de 


% Lettre de Claudel a Paterne Berrichon, citée par Joseph de Tonquédec, L’oeuvre de 
Paul Claudel (Paris: Beauchesne, 1927), p. 107, note. 

% Claudel a Riviére, Correspondance, p. 142 (Lettre du 12 mars 1908).' 

% “Une heure avec M. Paul Claudel” (interview), Nouvelles littéraires, 18 avril 1925. 

37 J. de Tonquédec, op. cit., p. 140. 
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ce systéme, sur lequel reposent toutes les propositions de sa psychologie 
et de sa métaphysique. Si Claudel, lui aussi, fait du temps le fondement 
de sa poétique, on ne peut songer d’aucune facon aux philosophies aristo- 
télicienne ou thomiste qu’une pareille conception dépasse infiniment. 
C’est donc 4 une considération de relations possibles avec le bergsonisme 
que cette simple constatation nous aménerait, 4 moins que les deux 
penseurs ne soient arrivés 4 des conclusions identiques par des investiga- 
tions paralléles, mais indépendantes, hypothése que |’étroitesse de leurs 
rapports ne permet pas d’accepter. 

Le réle primordial du temps dans la conception cosmique et psychologi- 
que de Claudel est attesté par la phrase suivante dont tous les mots doivent 
étre pesés: “Il n’est pas moins que toute chose qui arrive est située 
spécialement dans la durée par telle combinaison non reproductible du 
chiffre sidéral, comme tout point sur la carte par sa distance du méridien 
et de ’équateur et trouve dans les cieux inépuisables sa racine arithmé- 
tique.””* L’expression “toute chose qui arrive” doit s’entendre de ce qui 
est accidentel par opposition 4 l’essentiel, Dieu; de ce qui est mobile, 
cest-a-dire la vie, les faits de conscience, pour les distinguer de ce qui est 
donné d’un seul coup, de ce qui ‘‘n’arrive pas,’’ comme les choses inani- 
mées situées dans l’espace. Les premiéres se meuvent dans la durée; les 
secondes se frouvent dans l’espace; le temps marque les unes dans leur 
individualité propre; l’espace marque les autres dans leur stabilité. Mais 
le temps ne peut individualiser le mouvant, c’est-a-dire distinguer une 
chose mobile d’une autre, que s’il est irréversible et si la méme “‘com- 
binaison” de l’astre sidéral est ‘‘non reproductible.” Traduit en langage 
courant, cela veut dire simplement que le méme instant ne revient plus 
jamais. Bergson a parfaitement reconnu ce méme caractére du temps dont 
il tire une théorie du libre-arbitre. “ . . . la durée, dit-il, semble bien agir 
4 la maniére d’une cause (dans le domaine de la vie), et l’idée de remettre 
les choses en place au bout d’un temps implique une espéce d’absurdité, 
puisqu’un pareil retour en arriére ne s’est jamais effectué chez un étre 
vivant.’”® Poursuivant ici une démonstration particuliére, Bergson n’ap- 
plique cette loi d’irréversibilité du temps qu’aux phénoménes psychiques 
profonds qui “‘se présentent a la conscience une fois et ne reparaitront 
plus jamais.’’*° Les faits psychologiques profonds possédent’”’ une hétéro- 
généité radicale”’ et ne peuvent jamais “se ressembler tout 4 fait puisqu’ils 
constituent deux moments différents d’une histoire. Tandis que l’objet 
extérieur ne porte pas la marque du temps écoulé, et qu’ainsi, malgré la 
diversité des moments, le physicien pourra se retrouver en présence de 


8 Art pottique (Paris: Mercure de F rance, 1929), p. 12. 


* Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience (Paris: Alcan, 1930), p. 117. 
* Tbid., p. 167. 
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conditions élémentaires identiques, la durée est chose réelle pour |, 
conscience qui en conserve la trace, et l’on ne saurait parler ici de cond. 
tions identiques, parce que le méme moment ne se représente pas deux 
fois.”*' I] est certain cependant, bien que le texte précédent ne l’indique 
pas, que Bergson ne restreint pas cette caractéristique du temps aux 
phénoménes psychiques seulement car |’ Evolution créatrice, poussant plus 
loin cette investigation, exposera l’action du temps sur tous les phé. 
noménes vitaux. 

Voulant marquer davantage cette fusion unique du temps et de la vie 
que ne possédent pas les choses inanimées situées dans |’espace, parce 
qu’elles échappent d’une certaine fagon et par leur immobilité méme } 
l’action du temps, Claudel dira: ‘“‘Le temps est le sens de la vie.” L’auteur 
explique entre parenthéses la portée de ce texte, d’aprés une étymologie 
qui restitue au mot la plénitude de sens détruite par les tendances analy- 
tiques du langage moderne, étymologie qui constitue une des majeures 
difficultés, mais aussi une des joies des interprétes de Claudel: “ (Sens: 
comme on dit le sens d’un cours d’eau, le sens d’une phrase, le sens d’une 
étoffe, le sens de l’odorat).’’*? Ainsi le temps est tout cela 4 la fois; il est 
la direction dans laquelle coule la vie, toujours tendue vers |’avenir, car 
le sens d’un cours d’eau est plutét le point vers lequel il se dirige que le 
point d’ou il vient; il est l’expression particuliére de la vie, son inscription 
dans une forme qui révéle sa réalité profonde sous des manifestations 
phénoménales, sa perpétuité sous les changements accidentels, et sa 
mobilité essentielle sous les choses mobiles qu’il sous-tend; il est aussi la 
sensation particuliére qui se dégage au toucher lorsqu’on veut presser la 
vie comme entre les doigts pour en apprécier la plénitude et la richesse; il 
est enfin cet organe par lequel la vie prend contact avec |’extérieur, et 
par lequel le monde extérieur immobile réagit sur la vie intérieure. 

Ces mémes attributs multiformes du temps, Bergson les a également 
sentis et il les a souvent exposés d’une maniére plus explicite que Paul 
Claudel. “La durée, lit-on dans |’Essai, se confond avec la vie consciente 
profonde; elle n’exprime pas seulement cette vie, elle la constitue.’® Et 
encore: “‘... le temps est la continuité de la vie intérieure.’”’ Mais, et 
ceci peut 4 premiére vue dérouter les critiques, c’est surtout dans |’ Evolu- 
tion créatrice, postérieure a |’Art poétique, que l’on découvre les ressem- 
blances les plus frappantes, dans le détail de la pensée et jusque dans 
l’expression entre Bergson et Claudel. C’est que |’ Evolution créatrice, en 
tout ce qui concerne le temps, ne fait que développer les conclusions 
ultimes, mais nécessaires, des postulats de l’Essai. Claudel semble avoir 
eu l’intuition des applications que comportait la théorie du temps et|’A” 


31 Thid., pp. 152-153. 2 Art poétique, p. 33. 33 Essai... ,p. 104. 
34 Durée et simulanéité (Paris, Alcan, 1922), p. 54. 
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poétique les étend précisément dans la méme direction que Bergson, c’est- 
}-dire 4 toutes les formes de la vie. Bergson en effet devait écrire: ‘‘Le 
temps . . - que nous sentons étre l’étoffe méme de notre vie.’ Et encore: 
“Nous percevons la durée comme un courant qu’on ne saurait remonter. 
Elle est le fonds de notre étre et, nous le sentons bien, la substance méme 
des choses avec lesquelles nous sommes en communication.’ ‘‘Partout 
oi quelque chose vit, il y a ouvert quelque part, un registre ot le temps 
sinscrit.’*” Claudel avait déja employé une image presque identique: 
“Interprétons, que toute chose qui s’inscrit dans la durée... . ’”** Con- 
sidérant l’univers dans son ensemble et comme un systéme fermé, conte- 
nant non seulement des étres vivants et en progrés mais aussi des choses 
stationnaires et inanimées, Claudel peut dire, marquant ainsi l’universa- 
lité du temps.” Tout l’univers n’est qu’une machine 4 marquer le 
temps.’ 

Ainsi, comme il parait déja dans le texte ci-dessus, Claudel aime a 
saisir ensemble du monde par ses plus hauts principes d’existence; son 
regard embrasse l’univers plutét qu’il ne le dénombre. II écrira donc: 
“ _,.la machine destinée dans le ciel non pas 4 marquer le temps mais 
4 le produire, n’a pu commencer son branle avant l’ajustage et la dis- 
position de ses poids et de ses volants.’*° En interprétant cette phrase 
assez mystérieuse 4 la lumiére d’autres déclarations plus explicites, on 
comprend que, d’aprés l’auteur, le temps et le mouvemeni ont une 
méme origine et sont de méme nature; que l’un ne peut pas se dérouler 
sans |’autre et que |’on ne peut pas plus concevoir un temps immobile 
qu’un mouvement sans durée. D’ou résulte cette conclusion nécessaire: 
“Mais si le mouvement et le temps sont les expressions homologues d’un 
méme fait, il suit que tout mobile animé de |’un sert 4 indiquer |’autre 
et fait partie de l’entiére machine chronométrique.’”' Bergson a établi, lui 
aussi, dans l’Essai, l’identité absolue du temps et du mouvement. “... 
lintuition immédiate nous montre le mouvement dans la durée...’ 
Cette impossibilité si réelle d’extriquer le mouvement de la durée, sinon 
par une opération toute mentale, n’a pas été reconnue par plusieurs 
philosophes, par Spencer en particulier; de 14 une des plus dangereuses 
confusions philosophiques que |’Essai se propose justement de dissiper. 
Car nous n’atteignons jamais directement le mouvement dans son entité 
mais seulement dans les choses qui se meuvent et il est représenté a la 


* Evolution créatrice (Paris, Alcan, 1928), p. 262. Bien que cet ouvrage soit de 1907, 
et donc postérieur a l’Art poétique, nous lui empruntons cependant des textes lorsqu’ils 
précisent ou confirment les théories de l’Essai ou de Matiére et mémoire. Ces textes n’ont 
donc ici qu’une valeur complémentaire et leur inclusion parait de ce fait légitime. 

* Ibid., p. 42. 37 Ibid., p. 17. 38 Art poétique, p. 63. 39 Thid., p. 34. 

 Tbid., p. 37. 4 Tbid., pp. 38-39. @ Essai... , pp. 86-87. 
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perception par le déplacement des objets dans l’espace. C’est Pourquoi 
nous transportons instinctivement, par cette tendance utilitariste par- 
ticuliére a l’animal aussi bien qu’a l’homme, la durée, qui est qualité pure 
et indivisible, dans l’espace qui est quantité et, par conséquent, divisible. 
“C’est donc par l’intermédiaire du mouvement surtout, dit Bergson, 
que la durée prend la forme d’un milieu homogéne et que le temps se 
projette dans l’espace.’’* Puisque tout ce qui est, est soumis a la durée, 
le mouvement est lui aussi nécessairement universel, bien que sous des 
formes diverses qui correspondent d’ailleurs étroitement aux différentes 
formes de la durée: mouvement intérieur et comme indigéne 4 l’étre, 
chez les vivants, et mouvement passif ou recu, dont la source est exté. 
rieure a |’objet. Claudel a énoncé ce fait si simple dans la forme ésotérique 
et tourmentée qu’on lui connait. ‘Cela seul est commun et sous tout 
traduit par l’unité solitaire et simultanée, que toutes choses sont soumises 
au mouvement.’ 

De ces observations, Bergson a pu conclure A la réalité absolue du 
mouvement, semblable 4 la réalité du temps, contrairement 4 la these 
relativiste ou scientifique qui ne voit dans le mouvement que des seg- 
ments détachés. I] ne faut donc plus considérer le mouvement “comme 
un simple changement de rapport entre des objets auxquels il s’ajouterait 
comme un accident, mais comme une réalité véritable et en quelque sorte 
indépendante.”* Le savant n’étudie le mouvement que sous la forme 
d’une relation variable entre deux corps. Mais c’est 14 une vue purement 
utilitaire et provisoire que le philosophe ne peut accepter. ‘Le philosophe, 
dit Bergson, doit aller plus loin que le savant. Faisant table rase de ce qui 
n’est qu’un symbole imaginatif, il verra le monde matériel se résoudre en 
un simple flux, une continuité d’écoulement, un devenir. Et il se préparera 
ainsi a retrouver la durée réelle 14 ov il est plus utile encore de la retrouver, 
dans le domaine de la vie et de la conscience. Car, tant qu’il s’agit de 
matiére brute, on peut négliger l’écoulement sans commettre d’erreur 
grave....’* “L’erreur constante de l’associationnisme a été de sub- 
stituer 4 cette continuité de devenir qui est la réalité vivante, une multi- 
plicité discontinue d’éléments inertes et juxtaposés.’47 Matiére et mémoire 
reprend 4 plusieurs reprises ces déclarations si chéres 4 Bergson, la con- 
tinuité du devenir est “une masse en voie d’écoulement, . . . la réalité 
méme.’”48 

Nous retrouvons les mémes idées, exprimées dans une forme trés 
voisine, dans l’ceuvre de Claudel. Aprés avoir expliqué l’origine du temps 
et du mouvement, dans une phrase ou il faut voir une attaque contre 

43 Tbhid., p. 94. 44 Art poétique, p. 67. 


© Matiére et mémoire (Paris: Alcan, 1925), p. 224. 
© Evolution créatrice, p. 299, 7 Matiére et mémoire, p. 144. 48 Tbid., p. 150. 
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Kant, pour lequel le temps n’est qu’une forme de l’esprit, Claudel écrit: 
“T] suit encore que le temps a une réalité objective, une origine et un 
développement tels que montrés par le progrés des aiguilles sur le cadran, 
une existence concréte et une.’’#® I] s’agit ici, il est vrai, du temps, mais 
gutant chez Claudel que chez Bergson, les textes qui prouvent la réalité 
du temps valent aussi pour établir la réalité du mouvement puisque 
Videntité parfaite entre l’un et l’autre fait partie intégrale de leur doc- 
trine. D’ailleurs l’Essai et Matiére et mémoire, moins explicitement peut- 
étre, afirment également la réalité du temps. L’intuition la saisit et 
d’importantes conséquences découlent de ce principe. “Il y a une durée 
réelle, lit-on dans |’Essai, dont les moments hétérogénes se péné- 
trent... 75° “Au dedans de moi, un processus d’organisation ou de 
pénétration mutuelle des faits de conscience se poursuit, qui constitue la 
durée vraie.”*! Bergson de méme accuse Kant d’avoir erronément et a 
priori mis le temps sur le méme plan que l’espace en refusant aussi 4 
espace une existence concréte.® Le philosophe se doit, nous |’avons vu, 
d’atteindre “‘le temps réel envisagé comme un flux, ou, en d’autres termes, 
comme la mobilité méme de |’étre.’’> Mais il y a deux formes bien dis- 
tinctes du temps, le temps réel, défini dans le texte précédent, qui est 
qualité pure, et les moments distincts que forme le temps lorsqu’il s’in- 
scrit dans les choses matérielles; avec le temps du philosophe, celui du 
mathématicien; le temps des sphéres célestes et celui de l’horloge. Une 
division analogue du temps s’observe dans notre vie intérieure suivant 
qu’elle se manifeste par des états psychiques superficiels, que l’on peut 
distinguer les uns des autres et juxtaposer les uns aux autres; ou par des 
états profonds qui se compénétrent dans une constante mobilité. “... 
l’expérience journaliére devrait nous apprendre, dit Bergson, 4 faire la dif- 
férence entre la durée-qualité, celle que la conscience atteint immédiate- 
ment, ...et le temps pour ainsi dire matérialisé, le temps devenu quan- 
tité par un développement dans l’espace.’® Cette distinction encore a été 
trés nettement adoptée par Claudel: ‘‘ ... nous pouvons le considérer 
(le temps) soit dans sa durée absolue et dans son écoulement uniforme, 
soit dans sa texture matérielle, dans sa suite, dans son rythme.’’® Dans 
la pensée de Claudel aussi l’homme participe 4 la fois de ces deux sortes 
de temps: “‘L’heure en moi que j’indique et que je suis non pas seulement 
dans le temps mais dans la durée.’ I] est impossible d’interpréter ces 
deux textes autrement que dans le sens de cette thése essentiellement 
bergsonienne, 4 savoir que la durée absolue constitue une continuité tem- 
porelle, par opposition 4 la continuité spatiale dont il sera parlé plus loin, 
Art poétique, p. 39. 50 Essai... , p. 83. 51 Tbid., p. 82. 


® Evolution créatrice, p. 224. 83 Tbid., p. 364. 5 Essai... , p. 96. 
® Art poétique, p. 39. 56 Tbid., p. 8, argument. 
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dans laquelle s’inscrivent des longueurs variables de temps mesurées par 
chaque étre et par chaque chose. Cette interprétation est de plus sup. 
portée par le passage suivant: ‘‘Sous ce qui recommence, il y a ce quj 
continue. De cette durée notre vie est, de la naissance 4 la mort, une 
division.’’*’ C’est pourquoi Claudel peut écrire en toute logique: “Je sais 
que j’ai été construit pour mesurer telle portion de la durée.’””** 

Dans |’argument de ‘‘Connaissance du temps,” Claudel formule une 
explication trés mystérieuse et originale du principe de causalité: “De 
la cause... Définition par |’idée de continuité.’®*® Le poéte fonde donc 
sur le temps la causalité car “tout objet qui apparait devant nos yeux et 
dans notre intelligence la démangeaison de |’esprit est aus sitét de le 
ranger 4 sa place, de l’insérer dans le continu. La Cause est cette jointure 
que nous nous appliquons 4 découvrir... ’®° Bergson lui aussi insére 
Vidée de causalité dans la durée réelle, c’est-a-dire dans le continu; 
ces rapports sont l’objet, dans |’Essai, d’une longue démonstration qui 
vise 4 établir l’existence du libre-arbitre. I] est frappant de constater que, 
partant comme Bergson de ce développement inévitable des événements 
dans le continu, Claudel arrive 4 la méme conclusion antidéterministe, 
‘“‘Brisons donc, dit-il, les liens qui nous ont tenus captifs si longtemps et 
foulons aux pieds le triste adage: les mémes causes produisent les mémes 
effets. Répondant premiérement qu’il n’y a de cause que totale,... 
secondement, et par suite, que la cause n’est jamais la méme, mais 
Vopération comme d’une somme qui croit.’’® Bergson l’avait clairement 
démontré: en vertu du caractére d’irréversibilité que le temps confére 
a tout ce qui est, la méme cause ne se reproduit jamais. Cette loi s’ap- 
plique avec plus de rigueur encore aux faits psychiques qui s’insérent les 
uns aprés les autres, bien que soudés les uns aux autres, dans le continu 
mouvant et ne peuvent évidemment réapparaitre dans leur individualité 
spécifique et numérique. C’est, d’aprés Bergson, une raison péremptoire 
pour rejetter un des arguments les plus spécieux contre le libre-arbitre.* 

Bergson et Claudel ne s’accordent pas seulement sur la nature du temps 
et du mouvement, leur action sur l’idée de causalité, mais encore sur les 
attributs de l’un et de |’autre. Ainsi, dit Claudel, “le Temps n’est pas 
seulement le recommencement perpétuel du jour du mois et de |’année, il 
est l’ouvrier de quelque chose de réel, que chaque seconde vient accroitre, 
le Passé, ce qui a regu une fois |’existence.’’ Ainsi se transforme sous la 
plume de Claudel, en une formule rajeunie et pleine de vigueur le théme 
romantique banal de la fuite du temps: “Le temps passe, dit-on, oui: 
il se passe quelque chose, un drame infiniment complexe aux acteurs 

57 Thid., p. 48. 58 Tbid., p. 49. 59 Thid., p. 7. 60 Thid., p. 13. 
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entremélés, que l’action méme introduit ou suscite.”’® Et voici, sans con- 
fusion possible, la réaffirmation de l’action créatrice du temps: “... 
Vheure totale, créatrice, accomplit une ceuvre, parfait des résultats, avance 
une histoire que nous pouvons lire.’ Pour Bergson aussi le temps est 
une universelle réalité sans cesse opérante. A propos des moments, ces 
chainons du temps, le philosophe dit: “ .. . chacun d’eux est une espéce 
de création,” et, exprimant ce progrés que le temps accomplit constam- 
ment dans la vie, ‘‘nous nous créons continuellement nous-mémes.’’®? 
Donc, particuliérement dans le domaine des étres vivants, “la durée réelle 
semble bien agir 4 la maniére d’une cause.”’ Moins efficace dans les choses 
inertes, elle y laisse cependant sa trace: “La durée réelle est celle qui 
mord sur les choses et qui y laisse l’empreinte de sa dent. Si tout est dans 
le temps, tout change intérieurement et la méme réalité concréte ne se 
répéte jamais.’’6* 

Ainsi le temps est une force créatrice qui agit continuellement sur une 
espéce de matiére en évolution, lui ajoutant sans cesse quelque chose de 
nouveau. Cet élément nouveau n’est sans doute pas déterminé dans sa 
nature spécifique par ce qui le précéde; mais, étant soudé 4 ceci par la 
chaine de l’existence, et le passé étant la matiére méme dont sont tirés le 
present et l’avenir, il y a une relation normale de ressemblance entre les 
passé et l’avenir. L’un et l’autre ont le méme sens et l’unité de la personne 
humaine est dés lors maintenue.®® Claudel et Bergson développent ce 
théme en termes étonnamment semblables. ‘‘Il est nécessaire, dit Claudel 
que toutes choses soient pour qu’elles ne soient plus, pour qu’elles fassent 
place 4 l’ultérieur qu’elles appellent. Le passé est une incantation de la 
chose 4 venir, sa nécessaire différence génératrice, la somme sans cesse 
croissante des conditions du futur. Il détermine le sens, et, sous ce jour, 
il ne cesse pas d’exister, pas plus que les premiers mots de la phrase 
quand l’oeil atteint les derniers. Bien mieux il ne cesse pas de se dévelop- 
per, de s’organiser en lui-méme, comme un édifice dont les nouvelles 
constructions changent le réle et l’aspect, comme une phrase encore 
qu’une autre phrase explique.””° La méme idée est reprise plus loin sous 
la forme, si chére 4 Bergson, de comparaison musicale: “ ... le passé 
est la condition sans cesse grossie du futur, l’éternelle proposition 
créatrice de la tonique et de la dominante.’’” Bergon écrira dans |’ Evolu- 
tion créatrice, toujours en développant les postulats de l’Essai: “... le 
passé se conserve de lui-méme automatiquement. Tout entier, sans doute, 


& Tbid., p. 53. 6 Tbid., p. 42. 87 Evolution créatrice, p. 7. 68 Tbid., p.7. 

* Sur la théorie bergsonienne de la personne, voir les legons de Bergson au Collége de 
France recueillies par un disciple et publiées dans les Etudes: Jules Grivet, “La théorie de 
la personne d’aprés Henri Bergson” 129-4 (1911), 449. 
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il nous suit 4 tout instant: ce que nous avons senti, pensé, voulu depuis 
notre premiére enfance est 1a, penché sur le présent qui va s’y join- 
dre...’ Plus clairement encore l’influence du passé dans la préfigura- 
tion de l’avenir est notée dans le passage suivant: “ . . . notre durée n’est 
pas un instant qui remplace un instant: il n’y aurait alors jamais que du 
présent, pas de prolongement du passé dans |’actuel, pas d’évolution, pas 
de durée compléte. La durée est le progrés continu du passé qui ronge 
Vavenir et qui gonfle en avangant.”” Si l’on considére que, pour Bergson, 
le présent psychologiquement, est fait surtout du passé et se confond 
pratiquement avec lui, ces qualifications du présent pourront tout aussi 
bien convenir au passé. Or ce présent, dit-il, ‘““empiéte sur l’avenir ... 
car c’est sur |’avenir que ce moment est penché, c’est 4 l’avenir que je 
tends et si je pouvais fixer cet indivisible présent, cet élément infinitésj- 
mal de la courbe du temps, c’est la direction de l’avenir qu’il montre- 
rait.’”’"4 

Toutes les comparaisons faites jusqu’ici entre la pensée de Bergson et 
celle de Claudel reposent uniquement sur des textes de |’Art poétique, 
ou nous avons voulu trouver, suivant le conseil que nous en donnait 
lauteur, un enseignement dogmatique contenant l’essentiel de sa doctrine. 
On arriverait aux mémes conclusions, ou au moins aux mémes présomp- 
tions, en examinant |’ceuvre poétique ou dramatique de Claudel, car on 
y verrait, appliqués, et transposés sous une forme esthétique, les principes 
énoncés dans |’Art poétique. On est tout de suite frappé du réle unique 
que joue le temps dans les drames de Claudel, comme un acteur invisible 
mais dont la présence efficace se révéle cependant a mille signes. Ainsi 
Vauteur prend soin de noter que l’action de L’annonce faite @ Marie 
(1912) se déroule en juin, juillet, septembre. Le premier acte se passe 
a l’aube; le deuixéme, 4 midi, le troisiéme, la veille de Noél. Midi sonne 
au moment ow s’achéve le drame de La ville (1892; 1897). Et il ne s’agit 
pas ici de simples indications scéniques. Le Temps, le moment, modélent 
les Ames et les corps de méme qu’ils couvrent la nature tour a tour 
d’ombres et de lumiére. Le moment historique n’intéresse pas |’auteur. 
Sans doute, certaines scénes prennent place dans une atmosphére psy- 
chologique et sociale qui parait médiévale. Mais, sans aucune transition, 
Claudel introduit dans ce milieu archaique des détails tout modernes. 
C’est que l’4me humaine ne reléve essentiellement que de son temps 4 


7 Evolution créatrice, p. 5. 33 Tbid., p. 5. 

™ Matiére et mémoire, p. 149. Lorsqu’on constate cette identité compléte de vues entre 
Bergson et Claudel, il est difficile de comprendre comment Jacques Maritain pouvait 
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ception du monde qui se résoudrait philosophiquement en saint Thomas.” La philosophie 
bergsonienne (Paris: Riviére, 1930), p. xxviii, note. 
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dle; le temps historique ne l’affecte qu’accidentellement. “II est 14, 
dit Téte d’Or au sujet de l’arbre, et la mesure de son temps n’est point 
jg méme.””’> Les divers développements dramatiques, les émotions des 

rsonnages sont étroitement liés aux variations du temps. Dans La 
jeune fille Violaine (1892; 1897) le miracle par lequel Violaine rend la 
yue au petit Aubin est accompli a la pointe du jour: ‘Mais maintenant 
cest le vent du matin, je pense que le jour se léve.’’”® On reconnait gé- 
néralement dans ces procédés des correspondances symbolistes et il n’est 
pas douteux que Claudel tienne a cette école par bien des traits. Il semble 
cependant que les correspondances claudéliennes soient de proportions 
plus cosmiques, qu’elles se rattachent plus profondément 4 la source 
méme des choses plutét qu’a leurs apparences ou 4 leurs interrelations 
immédiates. Ainsi, sur ce point encore, Claudel serait plus prés de Bergson 
que de Mallarmé et méme de Rimbaud, auquel de son propre aveu, il 
doit tant. 

Claudel dépasse donc Mallarmé, mais il dépasse aussi Bergson, ou, 
plus exactement, il le prolonge. Ce n’est plus seulement une philosophie, 
ni méme une psychologie du temps que Claudel nous présente, mais 
aussi, et surtout, une poétique du temps, que l’ceuvre de Bergson contient 
sans doute en puissance, qu’elle effleure quelquefois, sans cependant la 
développer.”” Le temps n’est plus ici donnée métaphysique, mais nuance 
psychologique, coloration sensible. Il doit se traduire par une représen- 
tation visuelle. Ainsi: ‘(Le soleil est dans la partie gauche du ciel a la 
hauteur d’un grand arbre. Il brille 4 travers les branches.’’’® Il n’est 
certainement pas indifférent 4 la progression des sentiments, a l’ascension 
laborieuse des 4mes encore embarrassées d’attaches terrestres, que l’on 
soit arrivé 4 l’heure mélancolique mais colorée d’espérance ot les rayons 
du soleil couchant luisent 4 travers les branches d’un ambre. Plus 
troublant encore, et plus subtil, est ce théme de la continuité du temps, 
exposé dans l’Art poétique, et matérialisé, pour ainsi dire, dans les drames 
de Claudel. La piéce n’est pas finie lorsque le rideau tombe: elle est sim- 
plement interrompue, mais avec la promesse d’un prochain recom- 
mencement. Les personnages de Claudel ont le regard toujours fixé sur 
lavenir. Anne Vercors, aprés une mystérieuse et symbolique aventure, 
tetrouve son logis bouleversé par d’accablantes épreuves; sa femme est 


* Téte d’Or, Thédtre I (Paris: Mercure de France, 1914), p. 252. 

* La jeune fille Violaine (Paris: NRF, 1926), p. 108. 

" Bergson emploie fréquemment dans ses démonstrations des exemples empruntés aux 
ats. Voir, en particulier, pour la peirture, Rire, p. 159, Perception du changement, p. 10, 
Evolution créatrice, p. 180; pour la sculpture, Rire, p. 159, Essai... , pp. 1-10; pour la 
musique, Essai, pp. 1-10, Rire, pp. 160-161, Energie spirituelle, p. 186, Evolution, p. 244. 

" Violaine, p. 163, indication scénique. 
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morte pendant son absence; sa fille vient d’étre ensevelie. Sans doute, 
une spiritualité intense le soutient, et un sens profond de la vanité des 
biens terrestres, mais aussi cette conviction qu’il faut aller de avant, 
que la mort ne conclut rien, et que ses malheurs sont la trame dont est 
faite immense palpitation de la vie.” Vienne |’automne et nous boirons 
d’un vin parsemé de feuilles de saule,”’® dit le patriarche en terminant. 
Dans L’échange (1893), Thomas Pollok arréte ainsi le drame: “La jour. 
née est finie et une autre est commencée.’’®® Dans Téte d’Or (1894), la 
premiére meneuse se lamente en ces termes sur la mort de Cébés: “Pére, 
!Lion! Roy et Tigre. Le Temps est fini pour toi.’’*! Et cependant le 
Temps continue, mais non cette partie de temps enfermée entre la nais- 
sance et la mort de Cébés. 

Connaissance de l’Est (1907), reprend sous forme de thémes lyriques, 
les idées de temps et de mouvement. ‘‘Pendant le jour nous ne cessons 
pas d’entendre la phrase avec une activité acharnée ou par tourbillon, que 
tissent sur la portée continue tous les étres reliés par |’obligation du 
cheeur. La nuit l’éteint, et seule la mesure persiste .... De quel tout 
est-elle la division? Quel est le mouvement, qu’elle bat? nil temps? .. 
Moi je vis. Je suis reporté sur la durée: je suis réglé 4 telle marche et a a 
tant d’heures. J’ai mon échappement. Je continue le pouls créateur. 
Hors de moi, le coup qui soudain résonne atteste a tout le travail obscur 
de mon coeur, moteur et ouvrier de ce corps.’’®? Toute la page d’oi est 
extrait ce passage est de ce caractére, débordante d’un lyrisme 8 la fois 
robuste et frémissant, ardent et délicat, que nourrit, comme une séve 
généreuse, une inspiration puisée 4 la source du Temps. 

L’ Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience s’efforce de prouver, 
on l’a vu, qu’il y a une distinction absolue entre le temps et |’espace. 
La confusion dangereuse qui a longtemps existé 4 ce sujet est née des 
tendances d’une intelligence toujours tournée vers le pratique, “car 
l’intelligence aussi a ses instincts,”’® et qui répugne 4 considérer la durée 
comme qualité pure, hétérogéne et indivisible. Cette forme de la durée, 
qui est inutile pour la direction de notre vie extérieure, ne peut étre saisie 
que par une intuition immédiate, par un effort pénible de la conscience 
pour ainsi dire retournée sur elle-méme. L’intelligence atteint normale- 
ment la durée comme une succession de moments homogénes, égaux, et 
divisibles 4 l’infini. Mais, dés lors qu’elle examine des moments séparés, 
elle les compte, au moins par une opération instinctive et implicite; elle 
les juxtapose et donc elle les aligne dans l’espace qui est le seul milieu 


79 Tbid., p. 168. 80 L’échange, Théatre III, p. 277. 

81 Téte d’Or (Paris: Mercure de France, 1914), p. 148. 
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dans lequel des objets puissent se juxtaposer. D’ot cette assimilation 
erronée, et pourtant trés commune, entre le temps et |’espace. Il y a 
aussi une autre forme du temps, distincte de la durée, qui s’attache aux 
objets extérieurs ainsi qu’aux états superficiels de la conscience, mais a 
la facon d’un appareil enregistreur. Ce n’est pas la durée réelle, concréte, 
opérante, dont il a été parlé plus haut: “Sans doute les choses extérieures 
changent, dit Bergson, mais leurs moments ne se succédent que pour une 
conscience qui se les remémore.... Il ne faut donc pas dire que les 
choses extérieures durent, mais plutét qu’il y a en elles quelque inex- 
primable raison en vertu de laquelle nous ne saurions les considérer a 
des moments successifs de notre durée sans constater qu’elles ont 
changé.”’** Voulant préciser davantage le caractére tout utilitaire de cette 
forme du temps, nécessaire aux calculs du mathématicien, Bergson 
écrira dans l’Evolution créatrice: ““Toute notre croyance aux objets, 
toutes nos opérations sur le systéme que la science isole, reposent en effet 
sur l’idée que le temps ne mord pas sur eux.’’® Considérés dans leurs rap- 
ports avec la conscience, les objets extérieurs forment seulement avec 
elle des simultanéités et jamais des successions en ce sens que la con- 
science les percoit, 4 chaque moment de sa propre durée, comme existant 
parallélement a elle. ‘‘Qu’existe-t-il de la durée en dehors de nous, se 
demande Bergson. Le présent seulement, ou, si l’on aime mieux, la simul- 
tanéité.’’®* La science ne procéde pas autrement. Elle néglige la durée 
réelle qui n’a aucune valeur pratique, et elle n’observe que des simul- 
tanéités entre les mouvements des objets. C’est pourquoi, si la vitesse 
des objets qu’elle considére était partout également accrue, la science 
n’aurait rien 4 changer a ses calculs. “Le temps abstrait attribué par 
la science 4 un objet matériel, ou 4 un systéme isolé, ne consiste qu’en 
un nombre déterminé de simultanéités ou plus généralement de cor- 
respondances, et ce nombre reste le méme quelle que soit la nature des 
intervalles qui séparent les correspondances les unes des autres.’’*” 

Si nous passons maintenant de nouveau & l’ceuvre de Claudel, nous 
constatons qu’il expose et applique non seulement la théorie de la distinc- 
tion entre le temps et l’espace, les raisons qui cependant empéchent de 
considérer ces deux réalités comme absolument indépendantes |’une de 
lautre dans la pratique, mais aussi cette théorie trés spécieuse des simul- 
tanéités. “Et leur course, dit Claudel au sujet des planétes, a la fois est 
Vinscription du temps dans l’espace, traduction de la passion solaire, et 
léchappement de la détente primordiale.”** Bergson avait comparé le 
mouvement et l’extension 4 la détente d’un ressort comprimé: “‘Nous 
hous représentons une plus grande intensité d’effort, par exemple, comme 


* Ibid., pp. 174-175. 8 Evolution créatrice, p.9. 8 Essai... ,p. 174. 
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une plus grande longueur de fil enroulé, comme un ressort qui, en se dé. 
tendant, occupera plus d’espace.”’*® Remarquons encore, car ce sont |, 
de précieuses correspondances de détail, la nécessité que reconnatt 
Claudel, aprés Bergson, pour le nombre, de s’inscrire dans l’espace, 
“Tout chiffre, dit-il est une équation, de l’unité ajoutée a elle-méme qui, 
total, représente l’Etendue dans les différents objets qui la compo. 
sent.’”’*° Bergson avait donné du nombre une définition analogue: “Op 
définit généralement le nombre une collection d’unités ou, pour parler 
avec plus de précision, la synthése de l’un et du multiple.” Et “L’espace 
est la matiére avec laquelle |’esprit construit le nombre, le milieu od 
l’esprit le place.” Le ‘“‘prélude” de ‘‘Connaissance du Temps” annonce 
un systéme d’interprétation de l’univers ow le simultanéisme bergsonien 
joue un réle de premier plan: “Interprétation de l’univers et de la figure 
que forment autour de nous les choses simultanées.’’® Sur ce point encore 
la poétique de Claudel suit fidélement sa métaphysique: “L’ancienne 
(logique), dit-il, avait le syllogisme pour organe, celle-ci a la métaphore, 
le mot ‘nouveau, l’opération que résulte de la seule existence conjointe et 
simultanée de deux choses différentes.” L’unique relation de l’homme 
avec les choses extérieures, comme |’avait expliqué Bergson, est une rela- 
tion de simultanéité: ‘‘Connaissance de mon rapport aux choses, ex- 
plique Claudel, et des choses entre elles sous le seul rapport de leur 
simultanéité.”® Connaissance de l’Est applique ces thémes dans une su- 
perbe envolée: “L’une (la couleur) manifeste la place (de |’objet) dans 
’étendue; l’autre (le dessin) fixe y son mouvement dans la durée. L’une 
donne la forme, et l’autre donne le sens .... Tandis que les tons se 
juxtaposent, les lignes s’épousent.... Et si l’intelligence qu’on a de 
quoi que ce soit n’est qu’une aperception immédiate, entiére et simul- 
tanée, le dessin . . . donne une signification abstraite et efficace, et l’idée 
toute pure.” Violaine aveugle communie avec la nature tout entiére 
et expose, dans un langage plus fruste, le méme haut enseignement phi- 
losophique. A Mara qui l’interroge: ‘“‘Qu’entends-tu?” Violaine répond: 
“Les choses exister avec moi.’’*? Un remarquable passage de Connaissance 
de l’Est, antérieur 4 L’annonce faite @ Marie, amplifie la pensée exprimée 
dans la réponse de Violaine: ‘‘Voici de nouveau, la Vie! Touché d’une 
joie rustique, je me reprends au spectacle interrompu de cette exploita- 
tion fervente et drue qu’elle est, naivement originale, du fonds commun, 
cette opération assidue, multiple, entremélée, par laquelle toutes les 


8° Essat....,p.3. % Art poétique, pp. 67-68. 1 Essai... ,p.57. 

® Tbid., p. 60. % Art poétique, p. 7. % Tbhid., p. 50. % Tbid.,p.9. 
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choses existent ensemble.’’** On retrouve le méme accent et la méme 
préoccupation bergsonienne 4 travers toute |’ceuvre lyrique de Claudel: 


Laissez-moi seulement aller 4 la fenétre et ouvrir la nuit et éclater 4 mes yeux 
en un chiffre simultané 
L’innombrable comme autant de Zéros aprés le coefficient de ma nécessité.”” 


Dans la théorie bergsonienne, les objets extérieurs juxtaposés dans 
espace, donnés simultanément 4 la conscience, occupent une continuité 
d’étendue qui ne souffre aucune interruption. Ici encore, |’intelligence 
tendue vers l’action, dintinguera dans |’espace des objets séparés comme 
elle distingue des moments dans la durée. A |’étendue indivisible, elle 
sous-tendra un espace homogéne, comme, sous la durée, le temps. ‘‘Plus 
particuligrement en ce qui concerne |’étendue concréte, continue, di- 
versifiée et en méme temps organisée, on peut contester qu’elle soit soli- 
daire de l’espace qui la sous-tend, espace que nous divisons infiniment, 
oi nous découpons des figures arbitrairement.’°° Tandis que Descartes 
ne voit dans l’étendue qu’une qualité de la matiére, pour Bergson elle 
a une existence indépendante, avec un caractére particulier: “‘... le 
caractére essentiel de l’espace est la continuité.’% “Une continuité 
mouvante nous est donnée ou tout change et demeure 4 la fois.’ La 
science, d’ailleurs, confirme cette continuité de |’étendue puisqu’elle 
nous montre dans |’univers un systéme complet et fermé dont tous les 
composants sont reliés entre eux par des actions et des réactions ré- 
ciproques, telles que les révéle particuliérement la loi de |’attraction. 
De cette constatation, Bergson tire une conclusion qui parait 4 premiére 
vue contraire au sens commun: “... la fiction d’un objet isolé n’im- 
plique-t-elle pas une espéce d’absurdité, puisque cet objet emprunte ses 
propriétés physiques aux relations qu’il entretient avec tous les autres, 
et doit chacune de ses déterminations, son existence par conséquent, a 
la place qu’il occupe dans |’ensemble de l’univers.’* Notre perception 
elleeméme peut saisir, pour peu qu’elle délaisse l’object isolé pour con- 
sidérer l’ensemble qu’ils forment, “‘ce systéme d’images solidaires et bien 
liées qu’on appelle le monde extérieur.’™™ 

Claudel, qui semblait avoir emprunté 4 Bergson l’idée de la continuité 
temporelle, ne lui doit-il pas aussi l’idée paralléle et complémentaire de 
la continuité spatiale? Il remarque dans |’Art poétique: “Il y a une har- 
monie, 4 chaque temps de la durée, entre toutes les parties de la création. 
depuis le Séraphin jusqu’au ver.”!% Ce texte, il est vrai, n’est pas, a lui 

* Connaissance del’ Est, p. 202. 

® Cing grandes odes, “Magnificat” (1911) (Paris: NRF, 1936), p. 87. 


'” Matiére et mémoire, p. 206. 10 Thid., p. 218. 102 Thid., p. 219. 
8 Tbid., p. 10. 104 Thid., p. 18. 1% Art poétique, p. 108. 
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seul, trés explicite et accepterait aisément d’autres interprétations, J] 
s’éclaire cependant, et son sens se précise, si on le met en regard de ce 
passage des Cing grandes odes: 


Ainsi du plus grand Ange qui nous voit jusqu’au caillou de la route et d’yp 
bout de votre création jusqu’a l’autre, 
Il ne cesse point continuité, non plus que l’4me au corps.”!% 


Ici, le poéte voit plus loin encore que dans |’Art poétique puisqu’il fait 
participer méme les choses inanimées 4 l’ordonnance universelle de «& 
systéme parfaitement lié. On trouve aussi dans la méme ode: “Elle (la 
mer) est contenue dans ses rivages et le Monde, dans ses limites, rien ne 
se perd dans ce lieu qui est fermé.’’°? Claudel explique l’action réciproque 
des objets entre eux en des termes calqués sur l’enseignement bergsonien 
et que l’on croirait tirés explicitement de Matiére et mémoire: “..., jj 
(le mobile) est amené en contact avec les autres corps qui |’entourent et 
constate le champs qu’ils lui laissent. I] ne pourrait sans eux tenir cette 
position qui est la sienne. I] évalue par eux |’intensité de son travail, de 
la résistance qu’ils lui opposent et de la réaction qu’il déte-mine. I] 
provoque ou subit leurs ceuvres; il trouve hors de lui-méme sa d‘finition, 
sa mesure, sa fonction.’’°* Jacques Riviére, qui a analysé l’art de Claudel 
avec tant de pénétration, et dont la critique est elle-méme si souvent 
marquée par |’influence bergsonienne, constate aussi que “‘sous les yeux 
du poéte (Claudel) la nature se déplie lentement et contintiment.’”™™ 

Employant encore cette terminologie hardie et qui trés souvent décon- 
certe ses lecteurs, Claudel appelle connaissance ou co-naissance le carac- 
tére coextensif et cinétique des objets entre eux, méme en faisant com- 
plétement abstraction de la faculté cognitive de l’homme qui les percoit. 
‘‘J’ai indiqué dans ces pages préliminaires, dit-il, une connaissance hors 
de nous entre les choses elles-mémes selon le rapport qu’elles nourrissent. 
Analysant le mot, j’y ai trouvé des idées d’assemblage et de production, 
de forme et de mouvement.’° Claudel nomme aussi “connaissance 
brute . . . ’établissement et la constatation des rapports qui sont entre les 
choses.’ On peut aussi trouver un théme analogue dans Connaissance 
del’ Est: ‘‘Jadis j’ai découvert avec délices que toutes choses existent dans 
un certain accord, et maintenant cette secréte parenté par qui la noirceur 
de ce pin épouse 1a-bas la claire verdure de ces érables, c’est mon regard 
seul qui l’avére, et, restituant le dessin antérieur, ma visite, je la nomme 
une revision.’’? Or cette conception assez étrange d’une connaissance en 
dehors de l’homme est contenue expressément dans Matiére et mémoire: 


106 Cing grandes odes, “L’esprit et l’eau,” p. 58. 107 Thid. 
103 Art poétique, p. 72. 109 Jacques Riviere, Etudes (Paris: NRF, 1936), p. 65. 
10 Art poétique, p. 87. Ul Tbid., p. 61. U2 Connaissance del’ Est, p. 163. 
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“T]y a pour les images une simple différence de degré et non pas de nature 
entre étre et étre consciemment percgues. La réalité de la matiére consiste 
dans la totalité de ses éléments et de leurs actions de tout genre.... 
En un sens on pourrait dire que la perception d’un point matériel in- 
conscient quelconque, dans son instantanéité, est infiniment plus vaste 
et plus compléte que la nétre, puisque le point recueille et transmet les 
actions de tout le monde matériel, tandis que notre conscience n’en 
atteint que certaines parties, par certains cétés.”’" 

Bergson a élaboré une théorie de la connaissance basée sur les idées 
générales; Claudel développe dans 1’ Art poétique une théorie identique. 
De plus, autant que l’hermétisme de Claudel nous permet d’en juger, 
ilsemble que la conception des idées générales elles-mémes, chez Claudel 
et Bergson, soit trés voisine. Celui-ci, rejetant 4 la fois le nominalisme 
et le conceptualisme, adopte une position intermédiaire, toujours fondée 
sur les exigences de |’action. Ainsi les idées générales naissent naturelle- 
ment des impressions constantes que des sensations constantes provo- 
quent dans le mécanisme moteur sous-jacent au systéme sensoriel. “L’idée 
générale aura été ainsi sentie, subie, avant d’étre représentée.’’™* Le 
poéte concoit aussi l’idée générale comme dérivant de la notion de con- 
stance. “Un objet constant, dit-il, produit une sensation constante et 
toute variation plus ou moins constante de cet objet, une sensation plus 
ou moins constante. La sensation constante d’une objet constant, voila 
la base des idées générales.’ L’un et l’autre empruntent leurs exemples 
ila chimie, aux régnes végétal et animal, pour les besoins de leur démon- 
stration. Moins nettement sans doute que chez Bergson et plutét par 
implication, la théorie de la connaissance chez Claudel a aussi des cétés 
utilitaires. Il la rattache au besoin, lié, chez l’animal, 4 un objet particu- 
lier; chez l'homme, “‘a tous les objets qui l’entourent, dont aucun ne lui 
est indifférent.”""6 Comparons maintenant l’explication présentée par 
Bergson: “Ce qui nous intéresse, dit-il, dans une situation donnée, ce que 
nous devons saisir d’abord, c’est le c6té par ow elle peut répondre 4 une 
tendance ou 4 un besoin.”””” Ainsi notre perception est attirée en premier 
lieu par un aspect particulier de l’objet, celui par ot il peut nous étre 
utile. “Il semble bien, continue Bergson, que nous ne débutions ni par 
la perception de l’individu ni par la conception du genre, mais par une 
connaissance intermédiaire, par un sentiment confus de qualité marquante 
ou de ressemblance ... .’8 Il faut comprendre que qualité marquante 
ici veut dire simplement cété utilitaire. Partant de principes semblables, 


= Matiére et mémoire, pp. 25-26. A remarquer ici le sens spécial du mot image qui 
signifie “une image qui existe en soi, c’est-a-dire l’objet lui-méme.” Ibid., p. 11. 

™§ Thid., p. 175. U5 Art poétique,p.117. "6 Ibid., p. 129. 

™ Matiére et mémoire, p. 173. "8 Tbid., p. 172. 
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Claudel arrive naturellement 4 des conclusions analogues. “Cette con- 
naissance, dit-il, est une abstraction: cela veut dire que nous distinguons 
dans l’objet des qualités différentes auxquelles tour 4 tour nous appli- 
quons notre attention servie par l’un ou plusieurs de nos appareils sensj- 
tifs.”"® Claudel ajoute, suivant ce procédé familier par lequel il prolonge 
les idées en données sensibles: “Ces choses, nous les reconnaissons & des 
signes, le pain, par exemple, 4 son odeur.. . .’’!2° 

Dans l’ensemble d’images que forme le monde, il y a une image privi- 
légiée qui est mon corps. C’est par l’intermédiaire de cette image que 
esprit atteint la matiére et qu’il peut agir sur elle; c’est aussi par le 
corps que la matiére, en un sens, peut agir sur l’esprit. “Notre corps, dit 
Bergson, avec ce qui l’environne, (n’est) jamais qu’une certaine de ces 
images, la derniére, celle que nous obtenons 4 tout moment en pratiquant 
une coupe instantanée dans le devenir en général. Dans cette coupe notre 
corps occupe le centre. Les choses qui l’environment réagissent et il 
réagit sur elles.” ‘Notre corps, objet destiné 4 mouvoir des objets, 
est dohc un centre d’action.’”? Claudel assigne au corps le méme rile 
et la méme position centrale: ‘Mais ce corps, dit-il, est environné 
d’autres corps: il ne nait point seul: 4 chacun de tous les instants de 
la durée, il co-nait.”*5 On peut sans trop étendre la pensée de Clau- 
del, appliquer au corps ce qu’il dit de l’homme, puisqu’il s’agit ici 
uniquement de ses caractéres physiques: “Il (l’homme) constitue lui- 
méme, partout ou il est, un centre, et ce centre, il jouit de la faculté 
de le transporter ot il veut.’ Claudel explique d’une facon encore 
bergsonienne la fonction spécifique du corps: ““De méme qu’un morceau 
d’or ou de houille est le signe des forces multiples qui l’ont produit et 
conservé, de méme l’homme, du fait seul de son existence ici, devient 
le point de coordination de phénoménes divers auxquels il apporte son 
témoignage commun.’ Dans la méme veine, Bergson avait écrit: “A 
mesure que mon corps se déplace dans |’espace, toutes les autres images 
varient; celle-ci, au contraire, demeure invariable.’’!”6 

Claudel, on l’a déja indiqué, se sépare fondamentalement de Bergson 
dans sa théorie de la connaissance et 14 seulement, en méme temps que 
dans ses procédés de démonstration par syllogisme, il est possible de 
trouver des traces de ce thomisme dont il fait profession. Avec un zéle 
d’apétre, il défend, dans ses lettres 4 Jacques Riviére, contre les dilet- 
tantes et les sceptiques, le rdle de |’intelligence dans la recherche de la 
vérité.’”” La fonction tout utilitaire que Bergson attribue 4 intelligence, 
si elle n’est pas nécessairement contraire au dogme, constitue du moins 

19 Art poétique, p. 130. 120 Thid., p. 136. 121 M atiére et mémoire, p. 73. 


12 Thid., p. 4. 23 Art poétique, p. 98. 14 Thid., p. 112. 
1% Thid., p. 113. 1% VY atiére et mémoire, p. 38. 127 Correspondance, pp. 157-158. 
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yne erreur théologique.’** Cependant, Claudel et Bergson se rencontrent 
fréquemment dans le détail d’une argumentation essentiellement di- 
vergente. Sans doute, il serait puéril d’accorder trop d’importance a cette 
thése commune 4 Claudel ei 4 Bergson, mais commune aussi a toutes les 
écoles spiritualistes, d’aprés laquelle le cerveau, organe matériel, est 
incapable d’engendrer la pensée. Cependant Claudel écrit:” La cervelle 
est un organe. L’étudiant acquiert un principle solide s’il étreint forte- 
ment cette pensée, que l’appareil nerveux est homogéne dans son foyer 
et dans ses ramifications, et que la fonction en est telle simplement que 
la détermine son efficacité mécanique. Rien ne justifie l’excés que |’on 
attribue 4 la matiére blanche ou grise, accessoirement au réle sensitif 
et moteur, de secréter ainsi que bruit une apparence de paroles, |’intel- 
ligence et la volonté, comme le foie fait de la bile,’””° Bergson annonce, 
dans l’Avant-propos de Matiére et mémoire, qu’il se propose de démon- 
tret la fausseté de l’hypothése épiphénoméniste qui voit dans la pensée 
“une simple fonction du cerveau,”’ alors que l’observation scientifique 


ne réussit 4 établir qu’une “‘solidarité entre la pensée et le cerveau.’’*° 
Bergson compare aussi le cerveau 4 un bureau téléphonique ow sont re- 
cueillis et redistribués les appels de l’extérieur,’*' “‘un tableau de distribu- 
tion,... un poste central ou l’onde destinée 4 alimenter les différents 
organes de la périphérie recoit sa premiére élaboration.’’*? Claudel se 
sert d’une image presque identique: “‘... on peut imaginer, dit-il, que 


... les organes compliqués de la base (du cerveau) sont autant d’ateliers 
de mise en ceuvre, de tableau de distribution, les claviers et les comp- 
teurs, les appareils de commutation et de réglage.’”!** 

On pourrait enfin compléter ce tableau en notant certaines analogies 
simplement curieuses, elles n’auraient pas assez d’importance, 4 elles 
seules, pour servir de base 4 une démonstration, mais, replacées dans 
lensemble des preuves obtenues ci-dessus, il est permis de leur attribuer 
toutefois une certaine valeur complémentaire. Claudel définit Mnémo- 
syne: ‘La jointure 4 ce qui n’est point temps du temps exprimé par le 
langage,’ phrase mystérieuse et qui accepte plusieurs interprétations. 
“Ce qui n’est point du temps” convient bien 4 l’esprit, dont la durée, 
comme on |’a vu, est qualité pure: “le temps exprimé par le langage” 
sapplique sans difficulté 4 la matiére, dont les mouvements sont assez 
lents pour étre exprimés par des mots. On pourrait alors adopter cette 
glose: la mémoire est la jointure de l’esprit et de la matiére. Or Bergson 


“8 Voir sur ce point les observations de Jacques Maritain: La philosophie bergsonienne, 
p. 316, note, et aussi: Denziger, proposition 1650. 

"9 Art poétique, p. 88. 180 VM atiére et mémoire, p. V1. 181 Tbid., p. 16. 

® Tbid., p. 111. 133 Art poétique, pp. 89-90. 

™ Cing grandes odes—“Les Muses,” p. 13. 
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définit justement la mémoire: “...le point de contact entre la cop. 
science et les choses, entre le corps et l’esprit.”° Et encore: “ . , , Jes 
phénoménes de la mémoire, ot nous prétendons saisir l’esprit sous sq 
forme la plus palpable . . . sont au point de contract entre la conscience 
et la matiére.””** Claudel parle de cette “‘poussée intérieure qui fait notre 
vie propre,’’*’ ce qui est, on le sait, une expression fréquente de 1’ Ep. 
lution créatrice. L’élan vital est une “formidable poussée intérieure qui 
devait les hausser (les organismes inférieurs) jusqu’aux formes supérieures 
de la vie.”** La science, aux yeux de Claudel, n’a qu’un caractére pro- 
visoire et ses formules et ses lois ne sont guére que des approximations, 
La raison qu’en donne le poéte est familiére aux lecteurs de Bergson: 
“c’est que la science fait des découpures dans cette étoffe dont le dessin 
est continu.” “Mais tout cet appareil (scientifique), et les lois que !’on 
en déduit, ne sont que des instruments de critique, des plans de simplif- 
cation, des moyens d’assimilation intellectuelle. Elles n’ont pas en elles- 
mémes de force génératrice et de valeur obligatoire.’*° La science, dit 
a son tour Bergson, ne vise que le pratique et |’utile; elle n’atteint que 
immobile et elle aussi se sert de signes qui, différents de ceux du lan- 
gage “par leur précision plus grande et leur efficacité plus haute,” 
sont cependant, comme le mot, impuissants 4 exprimer le mouvant. Les 
théories scientifiques sont ‘‘des figures commodes destinées 4 schéma- 
tiser des calculs, ... des symboles.’”"*! Dans une figure qui ressemble 
de tout point a celle de Bergson, Claudel dit: “‘Les lois de Kepler ne sont 
qu’une représentation abstraite, un dessin mathématique du mouvement 
d’un corps dans l’espace, une formule abrégée, une convention mnémo- 
technique.”? Une ressemblance si évidente n’a pas échappé 4 un des 
meilleurs critiques qui se soient occupés 4 la fois de Bergson et de Claudel: 
“Tl y a une parenté indéniable, dit le pére de Tonquédec, entre ces idées 
et certaines doctrines modernes sur la valeur de la science, sur le carac- 
tére exclusivement pratique de ses lois,’’“* phrase ou, sans le nommer, 
Vauteur ne pouvait penser qu’a Bergson. 

Ceci nous améne a considérer une derniére analogie qui se rattache a 
un courant bergsonien popularisé plus que d’autres par sa simplicité: 
’impuissance du langage statique 4 traduire une réalité sans cesse en 
train de changer. “(Le mot aux contours bien arrétés, le mot brutal, qui 


135 Matiére et mémoire, p. 59. 136 Thid., p. 68. 137 Art poétique, p. 12. 

138 Evolution créatrice, p. 108. 1389 Art poétique, pp. 24-25. 

40 Puolution créatrice, p. 356. Ml Matiére et mémoire, p. 224. 

42 Art poétique, p. 30. 

43 A. de Tonquédec, op. cit., p. 56. Le Pére de Tonquédec est l’auteur de plusieurs excel- 
lentes études sur Bergson: “Bergson est-il moniste?” Etudes, 130-1 (1919), 506 seq., et 
surtout: Sur la philosophie bergsonienne (Paris: Beauchesne, 1936). 
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emmagasine ce qu’il y a de stable, de commun et par conséquent d’im- 
personnel dans les impressions de l’humanité, écrase ou tout au moins 
recouvre les impressions délicates et fugitives de notre conscience indi- 
yiduelle.”"“* Cette incapacité du mot est, pour ainsi dire, congénitale, et 
tient 2 sa nature méme: “‘Essentiellement discontinue, puisqu’elle pro- 
cede par mots juxtaposés, la parole ne fait que jalonner les principales 
étapes du mouvement de la pensée.”™ Sans doute l’insuffisance du lan- 
gage est une idée chére aux symbolistes et les associations de tout genre, 
ies correspondances dans lesquelles ils se sont complus, tendent précisé- 
ment 4 corriger en partie cette faiblesse. Cependant, méme ainsi enrichi, 
le mot reste immobile, bouée ancrée au milieu du fluent. Qu’il y ait du 
symbolisme dans ces magnifiques jeux d’imagination qui ~pparaissent 
comme des fusées lumineuses dans |’ceuvre de Claudel, nul ne le niera, 
et qu’il ait étendu dans des directions toute nouvelles le sens du mot, 
quelques pages de Connaissance de l’Est suffisent a le prouver. Mais cet 
effort infatigable pour dépasser le langage, pour suivre le rythme de la 
pense dans son progrés continu sans cependant rien sacrifier des exi- 
gences de l’art, réussissant ainsi dans ce délicat procédé de dosage ot 
Péguy avait si manifestement échoué, dérive certainement d’une in- 
spiration bergsonienne.* Claudel, comme Péguy, s’est attaché 4 rendre 
le “se faisant,” au lieu du “tout fait.’"4? Le monologue réel que pour- 
suivent ses personnages a travers les interruptions d’un dialogue apparent, 
est étroitement calqué sur le monologue intérieur, c’est-a-dire la pensée 
titonnante, cherchant sa direction et des moyens d’expression. 

Peut-étre une méthode trés rigoureuse se serait-elle imposée d’ex- 
aminer dans le détail, sur la foi de tant de témoignages extérieurs a 
lceuvre elle-méme, si la pensée de Claudel ne pourrait s’expliquer par 
lenseignement thomiste. Ce serait 14, en vérité, une recherche de longue 
haleine, qui exigerait tout d’abord une familiarité rare avec la production 
immense de saint Thomas et qui donnerait vraisemblablement des ré- 
sultats négatifs.'4* Les intersections de la pensée de Claudel et de la 

™ Essai... ,p. 100. M5 VM atiére et mémoire, p. 133. 

“6 Le pére de Tonquedec encore a exprimé tout cela avec exactitude. “Je n’en connais 
pas (de style) qui rende mieux !’effort de la pensée, son devenir, les commencements ob- 
scurs et laborieux de la création poétique.” Op. cit., p. 121. 

“Ce sont 14 des expressions familiéres 4 Bergson (Voir, par exemple, Essai . . . , p. 103) 
sur lesquelles Péguy revient avec une insistance particuliére. Voir surtout la fameuse 
note sur M. Bergson (Cahiers de la Quinzaine [1914], sér. 15, cahier 8). 

“8 Jacques Riviére, qui n’a pas remarqué la parenté des idées de Claudel avec la phi- 
losophie bergsonienne, nie cependant le thomisme du poéte. “Claudel est-il scolastique? 
demande-t-il. Pourquoi, en quoi, comment, ...? Relis Connaissance du Temps. Le fait 


qu'il parle de la vérité émanant du syllogisme (dans Développement de I’ Eglise) ne suffit 


- he compte pas.”’ Lettre du 14 novembre 1906 a Alain-Fournier. Correspondance, U1, 
i. 
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philosophie de Bergson sont trop nombreuses et trop précises pour per. 
mettre d’introduire aucune autre doctrine, sinon sur un plan tout 3 fait 
secondaire.* En fait, si une conclusion parait se dégager des observations 
précédentes, c’est que les moyens populaires de transmission par |es. 
quels, certains contemporains, Barrés, par exemple, ont pu, méme } 
leur insu, prendre contact avec le courant bergsonien, sont insuffisants 
pour expliquer cette adaptation intelligente, attentive, exacte, de |’es- 
sence du bergsonisme, que l’on rencontre presque a chaque page de 
Yceuvre de Claudel. Sans doute, certaines idées bergsoniennes, dont 
plusieurs se rencontrent d’ailleurs avant Bergson ou autour de lui, le 
temps, l’inconscient, |’association des idées et des images, |’insuffisance 
du langage, la relativité de la science, ont pu aisément se répandre par 
une espéce d’osmose intellectuelle. Mais les idées de simultanéité, de 
continuité temporelle et spatiale, de causalité insérée dans le continu, 
Vidée générale basée sur la notion de constance, sont trop ésotériques et 
complexes pour que Claudel les ait assimilées simplement en respirant 
l’atmosphére bergsonienne qui est celle de son temps, créée par les moyens 
ordinaires d’information. Ceux-ci, en effet, procédent uniformément par 
généralisations, désintegrations, transformations maladroites. Or, il ne 
s’agit pas, chez Claudel, comme chez Barrés, d’une vague coloration 
bergsonienne d’ou il est difficile d’extriquer les éléments étrangers, sym- 
bolistes, russes, allemands, freudiens, mais d’une adoption 4 peu pris 
intégrale de tous les éléments de la philosophie bergsonienne qu’un en- 
seignement théologique trés net ne lui interdisait pas d’accepter. 
FERNAND VIAL 
Fordham University 


49 G. Turquet-Milnes parait étre le seul critique qui, dans une étude d’ailleurs assez 
sommaire, ait explicitement reconnu le bergsonisme de Claudel, et la nécessité, pour Clau- 
del, d’avoir consulté directement l’ceuvre de Bergson. “ . . . we feel, dit-il, that, if Claudel 
is too big to slip into a Bergsonian formula, he has at least read Bergson with enormous 
advantages.” Some modern French writers; A study in Bergsonisme (London, Muirehead, 
1921), p. 167, a propos de l’Art poétique. Et aussi: “La connaissance del’ Est is not a revela- 
tion of China, as might at first appear, but an immediate Bergsonian view of the things 
of the earth.” [bid., p. 171. Par contre, Alfred Poizat, rattache Claudel au symbolisme: 
Le symbolisme—De Baudelaire a Claudel (Paris, 1919). 





XXXIV 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF A. E. HOUSMAN: 
A CRITICAL STUDY 


HIS bibliographical essay brings together for the first time all evalu- 

ations of Housman’s poetry and poetic-theory 1920-1945. It effects 
a twofold end: (1) Aistorical—a survey of Housman estimates by scholar- 
critics and by poet-critics; (2) critical—a survey of all critical ideas and 
problems of contemporary criticism as focussed upon a poet of the pre- 
ceding age. 

My main interest is the critical interest: the analysis and comparison 
of the criticisms of Housman; the comparison of judgments that are un- 
critical with judgments that are critical—judgments, that is, which 
imply a canon that is tenable. The canon that is not tenable is the canon 
based on 19th Century methods of criticism; judgments grounded on 
such criteria as Touchstones, Sincerity, Intentions, Emotion (poetry is 
emotion; its vibrations ‘‘stab the heart’’), Ethical Beliefs (poetry is 
“moral medicine’’), etc. For a stock-taking of Criticism during the last 
quarter of a century, Housman’s poetry (because it is limited in thems, 
mood, texture, structure) and Housman’s criticism (because his concep- 
tion of poetry echoes Arnold’s and is representative of the canon of 
scholar-critics) suggests a perfect focal-point; a focal-point, as this criti- 


cal study reveals, for the Problem of Belief, the Pure Poetry Theory, the 
Problem of the Poet’s Personality, or the Method of the Objective Cor- 
relative. 


This assessment of the place of Housman points in two directions: to 
a revaluation of Housman as poet and critic; and, incidentally, to the 
influence of T. S. Eliot on modern critics; for his ideas and methods show 
through the critical current again and again. They show through poet- 
critics like R. P. Blackmur, for instance, with his Criterion of the Poet’s 
Language; or John Peale Bishop with his Method of the Objective Cor- 
relative; or such reviewers of Housman as Louis Kronenberger, who uses 
Eliot’s ideas, his approach, and his Theory of Belief. 

Technical criticism of the poetry is quite scarce. Only twenty-four 
atticles attempt analyses of the poems, twelve of these pieces being brief 
or elementary. (A complete check-list of explications de texte of Hous- 
man’s poetry constitutes Section 11. As a further guide, the most critical 
parts of this survey are located in Sections 1 and 1I-E, I-F.) That H. W. 
Garrod’s essay on “Housman: 1939,” in Essays and Studies, xxv (1939), 
7-21, is “as good an essay on Housman as has appeared,” I should agree 
with Grant Richards, for its scholarship on the biography and the canon. 
But for criticism of the poems as poems we must look elsewhere. The best 
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pieces of criticism are the reviews and writings of Stephen Spender, John 
Peale Bishop, R. P. Blackmur, Cleanth Brooks, Cyril Connolly, John 
Sparrow, Lawrence Leighton, Edwin Muir, Morton D. Zabel, Louis 
MacNeice, and Jacob Bronowski. The critical writings of Kenneth Burke, 
Herbert Read, I. A. Richards, Allen Tate, and Yvor Winters make no 
mention of Housman. T. S. Eliot in his review and notes on Housman is 
at his least critical. The best review of the poems is, of course, not the one 
by Hubert Bland which Housman, writing to Houston Martin forty years 
after the publication of A Shropshire Lad, still rated so highly. 

This critical survey supplements A Bibliography of Alfred Edward 
Housman by Theodore G. Ehrsam (Faxon, 1941). My check-list of ad- 
ditions to his bibliography (under Section Iv) is a critical selection 
totalling seventy-five pieces. I have also examined, in addition to over 
one hundred pieces omitted by Ehrsam, all but a half dozen of the two 
hundred articles of scholarship, biography, and criticism, together with 
over one hundred reviews, listed by Ehrsam. (His book purports to be 
“complete up to January, 1940.”) My compilation extends from January 
of 1920 through December of 1944. All Housman articles in the bibliog- 
‘ raphies for 1920-1945 in Modern Philology, PMLA, Book Review Digest, 
Cumulative Book Index, together with the bibliographies in Ehrsam, have 
been checked. For critical writings I have used my “Selective Bibliog- 
raphy on the Criticism of Poetry 1920-1942,” University Rev., x (Autumn 
1943), 65-71. Grant Richards’ biography of Housman 1897-1936 
(Oxford, 1942) contains a considerable number of additional items, not 
cited in the above works; but very few of these are of critical interest. 
Any omission in this bibliographical essay, then, is an intended omission; 
rejected items are of no critical value. 


I: HOUSMAN AS POET 


On Housman’s place and influence critical opinion is widely divided. 
(1) His place is with the Georgian poets; Housman, so Edmund Gosse 
claimed, was their chief source of inspiration. (2) He is both the last of 


1 To simplify the mechanics of this essay, the names of books and periodicals are some" 
times shortened (New Republic to New Rep., etc.); the code for A Shropshire Lad is ASL 
and for The Name and Nature of Poetry, NNP, etc. The full entry of a work is given only 
in its first citation. Page numbers are restricted to specific references to Housman. Second- 
ary listings under an item, closely related material, are set off by brackets. Critical judg- 
ments on Housman as poet are catalogued thus: A. Echoes-Influences-Parallelisms ; B. Style- 
Language-Versification; C. The Shropshire Pastoral; D. The Pathetic Fallacy; E. The Prob- 
lem of the Personal Element; F. The Problem of Belief. Housman as critic is analyzed under 
these headings: A. The Criterion of Emotion; B. The Objective Correlative; C. His Poetry and 
His Canon. Part III lists explications de texte of Housman’s poems. Part IV lists additions 
to Ehrsam’s bibliography. 
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the Romantics and a precursor of T. E. Hulme’s New Classicism. His 
influence extends to modern poets. (3) His place is with Dowson, the 
Early Yeats, and the so-called decadent romantics of the ’Nineties. As 
for his influence, he had no followers and, unlike Hopkins, founded no 
school. His influence was limited to his contemporaries. (Ezra Pound has 
complained that Housman was never aware of Pound’s contemporaries. 
To the contrary, Housman at least knew Eliot’s criticism and, in answer 
to Eliot’s request in For Lancelot Andrewes, contributed an explanation 
of Shelley’s ‘“To a Skylark.”) Academic estimates of Housman fall in 
with Walter Raleigh’s pronouncement that A. E. H. was “‘the greatest 
living English poet.”” No modern poet-critic assents to Raleigh’s rating; 
vet “if we judge Housman only by what he did, we must accord him a 
substantial measure of success.” Rolfe Humphries in “A Disciple of 
Aristippus,” Nation, cLiv (May 9, 1942), 550. And John Peale Bishop 
writes: “He is the poet of the end of an age in England and he is the best 
poet that could be produced at the end, as he is probably, in England, 
the purest poet of the whole age.” In “The Poetry of A. E. Housman,” 
Poetry, LVI (June, 1940), 153. 


Brooks, Benjamin G., “‘A. E. Housman’s Collected Poetry,” Nineteenth 
Century, CXxvimI (July, 1940), 71-76. The ‘poetic’ reasons for accepting 
his poetry died away with the Georgians. But psychological reasons 
and the Problem of the Personal Element in his poetry made him ‘“‘of 
even greater interest to later schools.”” The elements of poetical life 
current in the ’Nineties were contained in ASL: formal construction 
patterned on French poetry; contemporary passion for the sordid and 
current pessimism; conventional and journalistic language patterned 
on Kipling. In the dramatic poems of murders and hangings Housman 
gave art-form to popular taste, “‘much as Coleridge did to the Broad- 
side ballad, Kipling to the Music-Hall ditty, and Masefield to the 
Salvationist’s ‘testimonial.’” 


Bayliss, Stanley, “‘Housman and the English Composer,” Listener, xx 
(April 11, 1940); reprinted as Appendix rx in Grant Richards’s Hous- 
man, pp. 452-453. Explains why ASL made so great an appeal to the 
composers of the early 1900’s. Suggests three reasons: ASL had an 
echo of the questioning that became rife after the Boer War; these 
poems were very English and were steeped in tradition; “they con- 
tained so many phrases eloquent of the beauties of the English coun- 
tryside,” and fell in with the mood of E. V. Lucas’s Open Road and 
Stevenson’s Songs of Travel. 


leighton, Lawrence, “One View of Housman,” Poetry, t11 (May, 1938), 
100. His verse serves simply “as a belated document to illustrate that 
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once popular phrase fin de siécle.” His work suffered from the fashions 
of his time. [It shows “the immense nostalgia of the faithless ’ninetie, 
such as we get in Hardy,” Bonamy Dobrée remarks. But Louis 
MacNeice catalogues Housman as both the last of the Romantics and, 
owing to his salt, ‘a precursor of that new classicism heralded by T.E, 
Hulme. ...” In “Housman in Retrospect,” New Rep., cu (April 29, 
1940), 583.] 


Palmer, Herbert, Post Victorian Poetry (Dent, 1938), pp. 16, 76, 89, 197, 
222. Emphasizes his influence on the Georgians and on the war-poets, 
Suggests that Housman, next to Francis Thompson, affected “ 
poetry of the next century up to 1930 more than any other Vic. 
torian.”’ ASL was ‘‘One of the strongest abiding influences of the new 
century.” [Ann Jones, ‘‘The Shropshire Don,” Time and Tide, xx 
(Jan. 20, 1940), 60, notes that Rupert Brooke took the mode of ASL 
to the verge of discipleship and even parody. F. L. Lucas, in Authors 
Dead and Living (Macmillan, 1926), pp. 170-173, asserts that Hous. 
man’s reading of life is Georgian in spirit and that posterity will rate 
him with three other contemporary poets. Lucas’s prophecy is repeated 
by H. W. Garrod, who suggests that the four best English poets since 
Wordsworth died are Matthew Arnold, Stevenson, Brooke, and Hous- 
man. ‘Housman: 1939,” Essays and Studies, xxv (Clarendon, 1940), 
2021. Lucas and Garrod represent the common run of academic criti- 
cism.] 


Williams, Iolo, Poetry of Today (Jenkins, 1927), p. 66. ASL set off a new 
era of poetry. ASL “more than anything else set the minds of the young 
poets of the twentieth century working in new ways, exploring new 
subjects and new methods of treatment.” 


Macdonald, J. F., “The Poetry of A. E. Housman,” Queen’s Quar., 
xxI (Oct.-Dec., 1923), 137. His thought is today in what Arnold calls 
‘the main stream of ideas,’ and this fact explains his influence. “With 
the exception of Hardy no contemporary poet has had such an effect 
on the work of his fellow-craftsmen. Echoes of A Shropshire Lad are 
everywhere from Masefield to Edna St. Vincent Millay.” 


Deutsch, Babette, This Modern Poetry (Norton, 1935), pp. 94-98, 106, 
217, 269-270. His influence on younger poets was not always a happy 
one. The poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay and Lizette Reese is the 
“feminine counterpart” of Housman’s. Both Millay and Housman use 
a traditional technique to express traditional themes; they are old- 
fashioned in thought and method. More radical poets reject Hous- 
man’s technique and his counsels of despair. While he does not express 
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4 twentieth century sensibility, he does express “an attitude suf- 
ficiently common in every age to be important to our own.” [Pre- 
cisely the same point is made by Ed Lou Walton, “ ‘Not Mine, but 
Man’s,’ ” Nation, cxiim (Nov. 7, 1936), 552. Also notes that Housman 
anticipated as early as 1895 our modern spirit of despair.] 


Colum, Mary M., ‘‘Poets and Psychologists,” Forum, ci (June, 1940), 
322-323. The poets of the Waste Land and the younger poets are 
estranged from the Housman manner. Auden’s lines (in Another 
Time) indicate how irreverently his successors in England have come to 
regard him. [A more authoritative spokesman for the modern point of 
view is Louis MacNeice: Housman has left no followers, but modern 
poets like Auden do admire him and often use his tricks and even his 
traditional measures. (Modern Poetry (Oxford, 1938), pp. 83-84, 107, 
126, 183. See also The Poetry of W. B. Yeats (Oxford, 1941), p. 164. 
And, finally, the verdict of James Agate, the literary critic of the Daily 
Express (Feb. 12, 1934), who prophesies that Eliot may Pound away, 
but Housman will outlive them both.] 


A. Echoes-Influences-Parallelisms 


“‘Reader of the Greak Anthology’ is not a good name for me. Of 
course I have read it, or as much of it as is worth reading, but with no 
special heed; and my favourite Greek poet is Aeschylus. No doubt I have 
unconsciously been influenced by the Greeks and Latins, but I was sur- 
prised when critics spoke of my poetry as ‘classical.’ Its chief sources of 
which Iam conscious are Shakespeare’s songs, the Scottish border bal- 
lads, and Heine.” A. E. Housman in reply to Maurice Pollet’s question- 
naire, February 5, 1933. “Lettre inédite de A. E. Housman,” Etudes 
Anglaises, 1 (Sept., 1937), 403-404. Cf. Grant Richards’s Housman, pp. 
264 ff., 270, 334. Quoted by Lawrence Housman in My Brother: A. E. 
Housman (Scribner’s, 1938), pp. 71-72. 


Sparrow, John, “‘Echoes in the Poetry of A. E. Housman,” Nineteenth 
Century, cxv (Feb., 1934), 243-256. He was consciously and uncon- 
sciously subjected to three types of influences: (1) mere resemblances, 
not due to any recollection of specific passages; (2) deliberate allusions 
to the work of earlier writers; (3) unconscious recollections. Dr. John- 
son’s “Long-expected one and twenty” and the parallelism between 
Gray’s Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College and A Shropshire Lad 
XL, for example, illustrate type 1. Sparrow traces general literary allu- 
sions from the Classics, the Bible, the Old English ballad, Milton, and 
Shakespeare. “‘Few of Shakespeare’s songs, however, are such careful 
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works of art as are Housman’s poems. It is rather to Milton tha 
Housman owes perfection of his technique... .” Of 19th Century 
poets Arnold in theme and tone is closest to Housman. “The Last 
Word” in both thought and form resembles his poetry. LP x11 echoes 
the attitude of Stevenson in Underwoods, 11; ASL xxt has obvyioys 
similarities to Kingsley’s ‘‘Airly Beacon”; ASL x1r has the same theme 
and structure of Yeats’s “Down by the Sally Gardens.” More impor. 
tant are the parallelisms between Housman and Heine, whose Ly. 
risches Intermezzo Lx11 may well have suggested LP xxx. [Sparrow's 
essay is the most comprehensive on this subject.] 


Fletcher, G. B. A., “Reminiscences in Housman’s Poetry,” Appendix 
III in Richards’s Housman, pp. 398-413, 422-430. This is the most 
detailed catalogue of all the undoubted and probable parallelisms from 
Greek and Latin authors, the Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, George 
Wither, Pope, Gray, Johnson, Goldsmith, Sterne, Scott, Blake, Ar. 
nold, Tennyson, Christina Rossetti, Kingsley, Stevenson, Andrew 
Lang, W. H. Davies, and Heine. [Fletcher overlooks echoes from the 
ballads. Parallelisms in theme, plot, tone, stanza-form, and diction 
are catalogued by Tom Burns Haber in his study of “The Influence of 
the Ballads in Housman’s Poetry,” Studies in Phil., xxx1x (Jan, 
1942), 118-127.] 


(Classical Influences) 


Allison, A. F., “The Poetry of A. E. Housman,” Rev. Eng. Studies, xx 
(July, 1943), 278-239. Notes the kinship between LP x11 and MP vy 
with Horace’s Odes 1, 9, and tv, 7. But this comparison should not be 
pressed too far; Housman lacks the resignation and courage and the 
lacrimae rerum of Horace. [Another reviewer finds the disdain of 
Catullus’s Lesbia Illa in LP xx1. The Greek manner of ASL x1x, 1v1, 
and LP xxxvit is noted by Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Romamtic 
Tradition (Harcard, 1937), pp. 174-175. Housman was appraised by 
E. K. Chesterton “‘As one of the one or two great classical poets of our 
time.’’] 


Lind, Levi Robert, ‘‘Additions to a List of Classical Echoes in the Poetry 
of A. E. Housman,” Classical Weekly, xx1x (Dec. 9, 1935), 56. Stanza 
3 of LP xxv, Lind thinks, “is drawn almost entirely from Herodotus.” 
[This echo is not in the list Fletcher draws up in his catalogue of 
“Reminiscences in Housman’s Poetry,” in Housman, pp. 406-408. 
Against Housman’s statement about “ ‘Reader of the Greek Anthol- 
ogy’ is not a good name for me,” Fletcher asserts that “sometimes he 
writes exactly in the manner of some poet of that collection, as in the 
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last verse of ASL xivim,” or in MP xxvit and xxxvi. Fletcher com- 
pares ASL xxxvil with Horace’s Epistles 1, x1. 27; LP xxiv, i-2 with 
Catullus Lx1. 1-2; ASL xxim. 9-10 may have been suggested by 
Euripides, Medea, 516-519. Sparrow’s statement, in the work cited 
above, that “direct evidences of classical reading are few” is corrected 
by Lind and Fletcher.] 


Marcellino, Ralph E., “Vergil and Housman,” Classical Journal, 
xxxvil (Oct., 1941), 34. Possible indebtedness of LP 11, especially 
stanza 4, to Vergil’s description of Priam as he girds on his useless 
sword (Aeneid 11, 509-511). [But Marcellino’s statement that Hous- 
man “is almost entirely uninfluenced by Latin and Greek poetry” 
is clearly refuted in the above evidence. Housman writes in a Latin 
manner in MP x tit, for instance. Again, see Fletcher’s notes. On ren- 
derings of Housman’s poems into Greek and Latin, see Appendix vim, 
Housman, pp. 450-451, containing a check-list by Fletcher and a 
letter from Alexander Mackenzie from the Observer of May 10, 1936, 
giving a version of the Epitaph in Greek by A. W. Mair. “In the chis- 
elled style of the ‘Epitaph’ may be seen the influence of Pindar and 
Aeschylus,” just as in ASL Liv “‘we feel the influence of Melaeger and 
other writers in the Greek Anthology.”] 


Macdonald, J. F., Queen’s Quar., xxx1 (Nov., 1923), 137. “His poems in 
their restraint, their simplicity, their clear outlines are essentially 
Greek; in their pathos, their poignancy, their tremulous sensibility, 
they are Celtic and Romantic.” [Cf. ‘‘The ‘Shropshire Lad’ Again,” 
Times Lit. Suppl. (Oct. 19, 1922), p. 662. In spite of its classic form, the 
mood of LP is romantic in its defiance and regret. Compare John Spar- 
row, “A. E. Housman’s Poetry,” New Statesman & N., x1 (May 30, 
1936), 855. His verse “‘combined, in a most unusual manner, classical 
form and romantic feeling.”” This view of Housman as both a classic 
and a romantic agrees with F. L. Lucas’s statement in ‘‘Mithridates,” 
Cambridge Rev., Lvit (May 15, 1936), 385. Walter Raleigh selected ASL 
Lv as the nearest approach in the whole of English literature to the 
classical spirit. John Crowe Ransom singles out this poem for severe 
criticism. Contrary to the opinions of scholar-critics like Raleigh and 
Lucas is the assertion by Brooks that Housman is wholly Romantic. 
[See Section 11 B.] 

(Johnson) 


Rylands, George H. W., Words and Poetry (Hogarth, 1928), p. 44. An- 
ticipates Sparrow and Fletcher in noting the resemblance between ASL 
and Dr. Johnson’s ““Long-expected one-and-twenty.” [This comparison 
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between “‘A Short Song of Congratulation” and ASL nv, especially 
stanza 6, is also noted by Basil Davenport, “‘The Terrier and the Rat,” 
Sat. Rev. Lit., rx (July 1, 1933), 674. That Johnson forestalls Housman 
is also noted by W. H. Auden, From Anne to Victoria (Cassell, 1938), p, 
101. The same point as Rylands made in 1928 is repeated by Edward 
Shanks, “ ‘Shropshire Lad’ Days,” John O’London’s Weekly, Oct. 9, 
1936, p. 39, and by H. Harrold Johnson, ‘‘A. E. Housman: Poet and 
Pessimist,”’ Hibbert Journal, xxxv (April, 1937), 386. As late as 1938 
William Lyon Phelps is still asking whether anyone has observed the 
resemblance between ASL and Johnson’s poem. Cf. Spectator, cix 
(July 1, 1938), 21. An added parallelism, that of LP 1x and Johnson’s 
“Hermit hoar, in solemn cell,” is listed by Fletcher and Sparrow. 
Housman is described by David Garnett as a “‘diminutive Johnson’— 
for his bearishness and savage turns. Cf. New Statesman & N., xn 
(Nov., 1937). Noted in Housman, pp. 333-334. Wholly derivative is 
the summing up of this subject by Charles Norman in “Johnson and 
A Shropshire Lad,” Poetry, tx (Aug., 1942), 264-269.] 


(Arnold) 


Lucas, F. L., Authors Dead and Living, p. 174. Finds in Housman “the 
sadness of the flutes of Hellas, the proud glitter and the stab of the short 
Roman sword, the sweetness and strength of the English countryside.” 
[The “stab of the short Roman sword” pierces the heart of Lucas] 
The manner of Arnold, unsurpassed at his best and with a far wider 
range, “lacks technically the sureness of Housman.” And so does 
Landor, according to Lucas. [Housman admired Arnold’s poetry, and 
there is much in his poetry which suggests Housman. See My Brother, 
p. 68, for the comparison of ““The Last Word” with Housman’s poetry; 
also in Housman, p. 334, Fletcher suggests several other echoes from 
Arnold, including ASL vu, 13-15, from Empedocles on Atna, |, ii, 
144-145; or again ASL xxx1, 12, from Empedocles, 1, ii, 419-420. See 
his listings in Housman, pp. 402-405, 424-425. The affinity with Hous- 
man is also plain in “Destiny.” Etc.] 


(Swinburne) 


Bronowski, J., The Poet’s Defence (Cambridge, 1939), p. 207. Housman’s 
manner is anticipated by Swinburne. “We are not sure of sorrow/ 
And joy was never sure”—that is A. E. H. [Fletcher notes the echo in 
ASL tiv, 3-8, from Swinburne’s “Songs of Sunrise, Prelude,” 185-186. 
Housman, p. 430. Cf. My Brother, p. 89. For Swinburne’s poetry he 
had a genuine admiration—up to a certain date.] 
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(Kingsley) 


Palmer, Herbert, Post-Victorian Poetry, pp. 14-16, 29. ASL touched hands 


with Horace, Heine, Kipling, Fitzgerald, and Kingsley. “Common 
justice demands that a connecting-link which, I believe, has never 
been pointed out, should be shown its existence in the chain of English 
poetry.” The link is Kingsley. [But Sparrow pointed out this link four 
years earlier in his study of Housman-echoes in Nineteenth Century, 
cxv (1934), 254.] When Kingsley wrote “For men must work, and 
women must weep,” he struck a note which was the recurrent theme of 
ASL; “When all the world is young, lad” forestalled something of 
Housman’s greater art. Compare ASL xu or 111. [Fletcher compares 
ASL tv, 21-24, with Kingsley’s “Young and Old,” Housman, pp. 


428-429. ] 
(Stevenson) 


Garrod, H. W., The Profession of Poetry (Clarendon, 1929), p. 223. Tricks 


of “sham masculinity” in ASL derive from Stevenson’s Underwoods. 
To Stevenson he owes “‘something of both the verse and diction of his 
poetry.” Their likeness may be explained by their common interest in 
certain French poets. Garrod, in “Housman: 1939,” Essays and Stud- 
ies, XxV (1939), 9, discusses Stevenson’s influence on Housman and 
on the epogini of Housman. [The remark that “‘to Kipling A Shropshire 
Lad owed perhaps one-half of its early vogue’”’ is refuted by Richards 
in Housman, p. 363. Richards considers Garrod’s ““Housman: 1939” 
as good an essay on Housman as has appeared. In “Stevenson and his 
biographers,” by Edward Shanks, in the Saturday Review, CxLi1 (Sept. 
25, 1926), 339-340, is this passage: “‘Stevenson was a better poet than 
is usually allowed and had the privilege of being precursor to one still 
better. No one, I think, but Mr. Alfred Noyes has noticed that the one 
discernible contemporary influence in the Shropshire Lad is Stevenson.” 
Repeated in Shanks’s “ ‘Shropshire Lad’ Days,” John O’London’s 
Weekly, Oct. 9, 1936, p. 39.) Sparrow’s study points out the parallelism 
between Underwoods vi-1x and LP xu; Fletcher’s catalogue notes 
echoes in ASL 11 and xv (Housman, pp. 409-410). Housman’s admira- 
tion for Stevenson is reflected in his poem on the death of Stevenson, 
Sparrow observes, ‘‘in which thoughts and phrases from Stevenson’s 
ee are introduced.” Nineteenth Century. cxv (Feb., 1934), 
4, 


(Kipling) 


Maurer, K. W., “A. E. Housman,” Anglia, txt (Jan., 1939), 197. The 
mould of ASL was set in the 1890’s and did not change in the later 
Poems. His style is very close to Kipling’s, ‘“‘but is more scrupulously 
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polished and has none of Kipling’s crude heartiness. Both share a pas. 
sionate longing for the company of soldiers, an envy of their rough and 
heroic life.”” [Comparison of Kipling’s soldiers and Housman’s is noted 
in Holbrook Jackson’s ““The Poetry of A. E. Housman,” Living Age, 
xv (Sept. 20, 1919), 729. ASL xxiv, C. B. Tinker remarks, reads like 
the Barrack Room Ballads. “Housman’s Poetry,” Yale Rev., xxy 
(Sept., 1935), 89, 95. Fletcher’s list omits Kipling. The relationship is a 
recurrent reference in Housman’s reviewers and critics.] 


(Fitzgerald and the Georgians) 


Untermeyer, Louis, Modern American Poetry: Modern British Poetry 
(Harcourt, 1942), 11, p. 101. Deals with parallelisms between ASL and 
Fitzgerald’s Rubdiydt. [For the statement that ASL was the “English 
Rubaiyat,” see Harold Monro, Some Contemporary Poets (Leonard 
Parsons, 1920), pp. 48-49; John Freeman, “‘Hail and Farewell,” Book- 
man (London), Lxur (Dec., 1922), 153-154; John Sparrow, “A. E, 
Housman,” Spectator, cLvit (Oct. 30, 1936), 756. Housman’s contacts 
with Dowson and Pater are mentioned by B. Ifor Evans, English 
Poetry in the Late Nineteenth Century (Methuen, 1933), p. 330; Louis 
Kronenberger, ““A Note on A. E. Housman,” Nation, cxtv (Dec. 18, 
1937), 690-691. ASL has a period air about it; Housman belongs to the 
1890’s; he has no acute relation to our times.] 


Connolly, Cyril, “A Note on the Poetry of A. E. Housman,” New 
Statesman & N., x1 (May 23, 1936), 801. His derivations are not from 
the classics, but from Heine, or from the trends of imperialism and of 
place-nostalgia popular in the 1890’s. ASL Liv is not ‘the purest ex- 
pression in English poetry of the spirit of the Greek Anthology,” but 
is romantic, pre-Raphaelite in its very first line. [This judgment on 
ASL trv agrees with John Crowe Ransom’s. See Section 111.] Connolly 
locates echoes of Belloc in ASL txu1, of Newbolt in xxvu, of Kipling 
in I, Iv, and xxxiv; typically Georgian are ASL 1, stanza 3, and 
xxxvul, 17-18. [The affinity between Housman and the Georgians is 
pointed out by any number of critics.] 


(Hardy) 


Molson, Hugh, “The Philosophies of Hardy and Housman,” Quarterly 
Rev., ccLxvi (April, 1937), 205-213. A point by point comparison of 
their views. “Both regard life as an unmerited ordeal which serves no 
useful purpose,” but this spectacle affects them in different ways: 
“Hardy, the humanitarian, is affected by the pity of it all, while Hous- 
man, the realist, seeks the most reasonable way to face life and death.” 
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On this theme neither poet is consistent; both express opposite views 
from poem to poem. [Cf. Bronowski: Housman has no standard.] Both 
poets are agnostic, but “Housman is not concerned like Hardy to 
prove and to illustrate the wretchedness of man’s lot.” [Cf. H. E. G. 
Rope, “A Shropshire Lad,” Month, cixvit (July, 1936), 32. “The 
mood of Hardy’s Tess of the D’ Urbervilles is frequent with Housman.” 
Cf. Housman, p. 334. “For Hardy I felt affection, and a high admira- 
tion for some of his novels and a few of his poems.”” Housman reported 
that Hardy’s favorite poem in ASL was No. xxvit. Letter of March 28, 
1933, in “With Letters from Housman,” by Houston Martin, Yale 
Rev., xxv1 (Dec., 1936), 296.] 


Daiches, David, Poetry and the Modern World (Chicago, 1940), 690-691. 
The reason why both Hardy and Housman are pessimistic ‘‘is that 
each saw the Victorian base crumbling or as crumbled.’”’ Housman, 
unlike Hardy, does not profess to know why the world was created and 
how it was managed. 


Williams, Charles, Poetry at Present (Clarendon, 1930), 32. To explain 
man’s wretched state ‘‘Hardy has recourse to a metaphysic, but Hous- 
man has nothing to do with such an attempt to ease the intellect. 
Hardy has invented or borrowed a god to argue with; Housman dis- 
misses the First Cause in a line ‘whatever brute or blackguard made 
the world.’ ” Same themes, but a different temperament in Housman’s 
verse. [Similar spirit, “rapturous realism, bitter resentment of life. 
‘Life’s Little Ironies’ applies to Housman too.” William Archer, 
Poets of the Younger Generation (Lane, 1902), p. 185.] 


Gorman, Herbert S., The Procession of Masks (Brimmer, 1923), pp. 171, 
173, 175. Both are realists, rebels against the tradition of mellifluous 
Victorianism. The beauty in their verse is sad. ‘‘But behind the beauty 
in Hardy’s verses functions the inevitable brain; it is more cerebral, 
dominated by conscious prodding of the inquiring will. Not so Hous- 
man. His thought never rises beyond a sad hazard of things.” More of 
the nostalgic note, less of the ironic in Housman. 


Ransom, John Crowe, “Honey and Gall,” Southern Rev., v1 (Summer, 
1940), 6-12. Hardy’s “The Garden Seat” compared with ASL tiv; 
Hardy’s “According to the Mighty Working” with ASL xtvmr. Ad- 
verse criticism of Housman. His rehtoric is florid, his texture thread- 
bare, his ironies not solid. All that Hardy has in common with Hous- 
man is the use of ‘regional’ material and themes of mortality. [Cf. 
Winifred Lynskey’s attack on this judgment, “A Critic in Action: 
Mr. J. C. Ransom,” College Eng., v (Feb., 1944), 240-242.] 
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Collins, H. P., Modern Poetry (Cape, 1925), pp. 72, 74, 77. For the joy 
of life as life Housman gives us only “the exaltation of despair”: by 
contrast with Hardy’s “all-embracing sympathy,” Housman shows “ap 
occasional poverty of sensibility.” Housman was apart equally from 
the daring, exuberant, shallow paganism of Swinburne and from the 
grave, profound, subtle moral atheism of Thomas Hardy.” [Kronen- 
berger, in the Nation, cxtv (Dec. 18, 1937), 690, complains about a 
soullessness in Housman’s outlook. “It is not like Hardy’s pessimism, 
but rather like Browning’s optimism turned inside out.” Note also the 
difference from Collins’s view in the item by Bronowski cited above] 


(Heine) 

“The influence of Heine is evident in A Shropshire Lad.” A. E. H. in 
his letter of May 6, 1928, quoted in My Brother, p. 199. Housman’s 
statement that Heine was one of the three chief sources of influence on his 
poetry is quoted on pages 71-72; in Richards’s Housman, pp. 270-271, 
334. Louis MacNeice in Modern Poetry, p. 143, says that Housman 
“derived his poetic manner from Heine, the Border ballads, and Latin 
poetry.” 

Gosse, Edmund, More Books on the Table (Heinemann, 1923), p. 24. 


Compares ASL with Heine’s Buch der Lieder. Housman’s form—his 
device of contrast—is often close to Heine’s. The chief difference be- 
tween their poetry is Housman’s desiderium, which is especially lacking 


,” 


in Heine. [William Rose Benét, “A E. Housman’s ‘Last Poems, 
Bookman, tvi (March, 1923), 85, points out the debt of LP xxx to 
Heine’s Buch der Lieder. Yet Housman assimilates Heine so “as to 
make both phrase and cadence chiefly his own.” 


Lucas, F. L., Authors Dead and Living, p. 174. Compares LP xxx to 
Heine’s Lyrisches Intermezzo Lx11. Elsewhere Lucas writes that Hous- 
man is more nearly akin to Heine than to Horace; both Heine and 
Housman are essentially romantic poets. ‘““A. E. Housman’s Poetry,” 
New Statesman & N., xt (May 30, 1936), 854. [The parallelism between 
Lyrisches Intermezzo and LP txt, which Lucas pointed out in 1926, is 
repeated in Sparrow’s study of Housman-echoes, together with the 
comparison of LP xxx, which Benét noted. Both Sparrow and Fletcher 
also list the parallelism between LP xrx, 21-22, and Heine’s Die Ilse, 
17-18. See Housman, p. 405. Another critic suggests Heine’s “Ein 
Weib” from the Romanzen. The earliest suggestion of Housman’s debt 
to Heine is in Annie Macdonell’s review of ASL, Bookman (London) x 
(June, 1896), 83. Here are lyrics “that might have come out of 
Heine’s Song Book. The exquisiteness of Heine and his poisonous sting 
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are both absent....’’ Cf. Tom B. Haber, “Heine and Housman,” 
JEGP, xu (1944), 326-332.] 


Salinger, Herman, ‘“‘Housman’s Last Poems, xxx and Heine’s Lyrisches 
Intermezzo, 62,” Mod. Language Notes, t1v (April, 1939), 228-290. 
This note simply repeats Lucas and Sparrow and is therefore of no 
value. Salinger at least acknowledges that he failed to notice Spar- 
row’s essay in Nineteenth Century, cxv (1934). There is no acknowledg- 
ment of any of the sources for the derivative essay by Stuart G. 
Brown, “The Poetry of A. E. Housman,” Sewanee Rev., xLvutt 
(July, 1940), 400. [Ehrsam lists a thesis by Stanton Lawrence Worm- 
ley, The Poet Heine in Victorian England (Cornell, 1940), p. 43, which 
again claims the indirect influence of Heine on Housman. But I have 
not examined this work.] 

Wilson, Edmund, The Triple Thinkers (Harcourt, 1938), p. 99. On the 
major difference between Heine and Housman—the difference be- 
tween their worlds. The emotional experience is the same in both 
poets. “But Heine, for all his misfortunes, moves at ease in a larger 
world.”” Housman’s world is ‘‘not a place to be explored, but a prison 
which one can only endure. He can only repeat the same experience 
over and over and draw from it the same bitter moral.” [Cf. Morton 
D. Zabel, ““The Whole of Housman,” Nation, ct (June 1, 1940), 684.] 


(Vigny) 


Whitridge, Arnold, ‘‘Vigny and Housman: A Study in Pessimism,” 
American Scholar, x (Spring, 1941), 156-169. Their points of compari- 
son and contrast singled out on the basis of their style and their 
philosophy of despair. [A précis of Whitridge’s essay is listed under 
Section I. F. Cf. Benjamin M. Woodbridge, ‘‘Poets and Pessimism: 
Vigny, Housman et alii,”” Romanic Rev., xxxv (1944), 43-51.] 


B. Style-Language- Versification 
(Style) 


Brooks, Cleanth, ‘“The Whole of Housman,” Kenyon Rev., 111 (Winter, 
1941), 106-107. Housman is essentially a romantic poet, “and no 
amount of talk about classic influence, classic lucidity, etc., should 
delude us into thinking him otherwise.” His distrust of wit, irony, 
and conceit makes his poetry flat and obvious, pretty and sentimental. 
His poetry does not fit the magic triangle of Romanticism, Classicism, 
and Realism, into which F. L. Lucas has bound his talent. Brooks 
substitutes a different set of terms: (1) his irony, “when it commits 
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itself firmly as in ‘1887’ ”; (2) his understatement, “‘when it does not 
degenerate into self-conscious smirking”; (3) his use of symbolism, 
“when timidity does not force him to label the symbol’’; and (4) his 
use of metaphor, “‘when he will use it wholeheartedly.” [Cf. Lucas in 
The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal (Macmillan, 1936), pp. 44, 
98, 154-155, 172-173, 214, 280. In his essay on Housman, in Authors 
Dead and Living, Lucas also praises Housman’s style.] 

Connolly, Cyril, ‘A Note on the Poetry of A. E. Housman,” Ney 
Statesman & N., xt (May 23, 1936), 800. His admirers have been 
hoodwinked by the theory that he is a classical poet and Master 
of the Latin language; that his verses stand outside the current of 
modern poetry; that they are the inheritors, not of the romantic 
age, but of the epigrammatic quality of Catullus, Horace, Virgil, and 
the Greek Anthology. “The truth is that many of Housman’s poems 
are of a triteness of technique equalled only by the banality of the 
thought, others are slovenly, and a quantity are derivative—not from 
the classics, but from Heine,” etc. His treatment of so-called classical 
themes is “hopelessly romantic and sentimental.” [Connolly is at- 
tacked by a series of articles in the New Statesman & N., x1 (May 30, 
1936), 854-855; for his reply to Sparrow, Lucas, and the others, see 
his note on “A. E. Housman’s Poetry,” Jbid., 891-892]. 

Aiken, Conrad, “‘A. E. Housman,” New Rep., Lxxx1x (Nov. 11, 1936), 
51-52. His poetry is “‘adolescent in mood and thought; worse, the 
suspicion that this adolescent note is a cultivated falsetto.’ The verse- 
texture is thin, and the constant reliance on threadbare and “perhaps 
deliberately anachronistic kind of martial imagery, joined with a 
bucolic imagery just as deliberately ‘quaint’ or ‘homely,’ becomes in the 
end both barren and defrauding.” [On his bucolic convention see The 

Shropshire Pastoral, Section 1 c. Aiken’s piece is of more critical value 
than this brief excerpt indicates. ] 

Muir, Edwin, “A. E. Housman,” London Mercury, xxxv (Nov., 1936), 
62-63. Isolates the two main qualities of his poetry: an evocative and 
an epigrammatic quality (in MP the epigrammatic manner has become 
almost a principle of syntax). The epigram “is almost the sole subject 
of Housman’s poetry and perhaps its chief inspiration.” Its reiteration 
in MP becomes a formula, “and the diction, as in all poetry written 
to formula (Poe’s, for instance), tends to become threadbare.” His 
style is mechanical. [G. B. A. Fletcher catalogues Housman’s favorite 
turns and repetitions, in Richards’s Housman, pp. 413-421; his allitera- 
tive devices, rhymes, epithets, diction, pp. 430-435. Parodies of Hous- 
man’s style constitute Chapter xxxvut of Richard’s book, pp. 343- 
350.] 
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«A, E. Housman: More Poems and a Memoir,” Times Let. Suppl. 
(Oct. 24, 1936), pp. 845-846. Lists his repetitions from poem to poem. 
Housman had a repetitive mind, and this iteration marks the peculi- 
arity of his poems. For this reason his poetry is intolerable to some, 
attractive to others. A second quality is an affectation in diction; a 
third element is the bucolic claptrap [for which Garrod also takes 
Housman to task]. MP xxxvnt, for instance, “exhibits all that Hous- 
man’s critics rightly reprehend—the unabashed sentimentalism, the 
melodrama, the meretricious metrical effect, the diction at once collo- 
quial and stilted . . . the metallic ring—the ring of an epigram, not of 
a song—to the music of his verse.’’ The second stanza of this poem 
caricatures the first. A mechanical style. 

Bateson, F. W., English Poetry and the English Language (Clarendon, 
1934), pp. 117-120. Observes that his framework is that of prose. A 
prosaic framework, epigrammatic in form and spirit; the form and 
spirit of Martial and the Latin epigram, “with its insistence on ‘point,’ 
is essentially a kind of prose.” It is ‘progressive’ rather than ‘esem- 
plastic.’ 

Haber, Tom Burns, “The Spirit of the Perverse in A. E. Housman,” 
So Atlantic Quar., xu (Oct., 1940), 368-378. His form is mechanical. 
The structure of a typical Housman poem is patterned on the principle 
of contrast. ‘‘This strong catalytic agent is present in nearly one-fifth 
of all his poems. ...’’ He first sets up an affirmative theme of joy, 
“which his perverse spirit attacks and overthrows, to leave dominant 
in the poem the negative theme of sorrow and defeat.” Contrasts in 
theme, mood, or situation are almost mathematically balanced one 
against the other. [Haber fails to notice that this device of contrast, 
by which “‘an idyllic love scene is set up for the mere purpose of de- 
stroying it by cynical thrusts,’’ corresponds to what Yvor Winters 
calls “The Double Mood” in his Primitivism and Decadense (Arrows, 
1937), pp. 53-58. As Louis MacNeice points out, Housman’s trick of 
ironic juxtaposition—as in LP xx11—‘“‘was anticipation of what T. S. 
Eliot did on a wider scale with less deference to the reader.” New 
Rep., crt (April 29, 1940), 583.] 

Leighton, Lawrence, Poetry, t11 (May, 1938), 96-97. His poetry is tradi- 
tional in form, in subject-matter, and in style. “Wordsworth and sim- 
pler romantic poets have trained our sensibilities to its ready accept- 
ance. His forms are mechanical. His structures create little interest of 
value. “There is always little interior direction or movement, the last 
stanza has usually seen no advance or change from the first, except 
where there has been the surprise twist of the conventional epigram,”’ 
[Same observation is made by Edith Sitwell.] His banalities of subject, 
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tone, and metrics derive from an attitude that is adolescent. The very 
ease of his style betrays carelessness; ‘‘the word that might startle 
rarely comes.” His diction makes no demands on the reader. [Leighton’s 
point agrees with Blackmur’s criterion of language.] “‘The ‘transfusion 
of emotions’ is actually only a reimpression by stereotyped words, 
phrases, and ideas.” [i.e. the correlatives of his emotions are stereo- 
typed objects.] 


(Language) 


Blackmur, R. P., The Expense of Greatness (Arrows, 1940), pp. 202-205. 
“The medium of poetry is language, and the sign of achievement is the 
persistent emergence of fresh and vital idiom. Housman’s language is 
full of archaism, stock phrasings, correct attitudes, metronomic meters, 
dulled rhymes, and all the baggage of dead idiom.” Dead language does 
not make perfect verse, however pat the cadence falls. Housman lacked 
the equipment for speech and the urge that ripens speech into objective 
form. In terms of his conceiving imagination, he is not a great minor 
poet. [Blackmur’s view agrees with that of Brooks, Connolly, Aiken, 
Muir, Leighton, and Ransom. Zabel differs with these critics.] 

Ransom, John Crowe, Southern Rev., v1 (Summer, 1940), 6-12. His 
rhetoric is without Hardy’s concreteness of vocabulary. For instance, 
ASL tiv is “painful, grandiloquent, incredible to the naturalistic 
imagination.” His speech is extravagant, florid, insincere. [On Hous- 
man’s rhetoric, cf. J. Bronowski, The Poet’s Defence, p. 228. His poems 
“are as wordy and as clumsy as the poems of Swinburne, because the 
ratio of words to thought in them is as high.’’] 

Bateson, F. W., English Poetry, pp. 119-120. Because his style is too pre- 
cise for the emotion, the emotion is distorted, ‘‘and a distorted emotion 
is an insincere emotion.” Stylistically Georgian, ASL is temperamen- 
tally mid-Victorian. Together with Bridges and Hardy, Hopkins and 
Housman rebelled against the ‘poetic’ diction of the Romantics; their 
efforts culminated in ‘‘the one indispensable achievement of post-war 
poetry—its catholicity of diction.” 

Zabel, Morton D., Nation, ct (June 1, 1940), 684-685. Had Housman 
coerced a purely modern and explicit English into his structures he 
would have produced a stilted language. [Zabel’s defence of Housman’s 
language does not square with Blackmur’s criticism. Though not 
everywhere critical, Zabel’s review is nevertheless a significant essay. 
Cf. Louis MacNeice, The Poetry of W. B. Yeats, p. 68. Points out that 
Housman used his clichés structurally. “Housman, with his clichés, 
might have written a higher kind of poetry, but it would have been 
fatal to revise A Shropshire Lad merely by removing them.” On Hous- 
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man’s revisions and his workshop process (on altering ASL xtviu, for 
instance), see the four Notebooks in Lawrence Housman’s My Brother, 
pp. 251-272. First and second drafts of ASL x1u1, stanza 9, and vari- 
ants of MP xv are noted.] 


(Metrics) 


Priestley, J. B., ‘““The Poetry of A. E. Housman,” London Mercury, vir 
(Dec., 1922), 182-183. He is not one of our masters of verbal music; 
he has no taste for metrical experiment; he relies little on the charm of 
metre. There are no intricate measures in ASL. Same measures in LP. 

Macdonald, J. F., Queen’s Quar., xx1 (Nov., 1923), 123-125. Corrects 
Priestley on Housman’s metrics: 21 different measures are used in the 
63 poems of ASL; only 9 are repeated in LP, where 18 new measures 
are introduced. In the 104 poems of both volumes there are 39 different 
measures, 28 of which are only used once. [Cf. Rica Brenner, Ten 
Modern Poets (Harcourt, 1930), p. 188. Points out his variety of 
Stanza-forms and his metrical effects.] 

Dobrée, Bonamy, Spectator, cLxtv (Jan. 5, 1940), 23. His metrical skill 
saves him from sentimentalism. His padding, clumsy inversion ‘‘po- 
etic” diction, etc., date his poems. “‘Sometimes he created a sentimen- 
tality by a variation in the form, adding, perhaps, a redundant line 
with a tag. Indeed, it was only by being metrically severe . . . that he 
avoided sentimentality. His poems are artefacts, not organic things. Yet 
every here and there, in a metaphor, a rhythm, a sudden turn of phrase, 
he captured something of the other kind of poetry [of ‘metaphysical 
wit’]....’ [Richards in his Housman, p. 373, questions the statement 
I have put in italics. Dobrée’s piece is reprinted by Richards.] 

Palmer, Herbert, Post-Victorian Poetry, pp. 29, 41. ‘““Tumptytum was 
Housman’s besetting metrical vice, for although he borrowed some- 
thing of the sentiment and external texture of the Old Ballad, he took 
from it little of its metre.”’ He despised or misunderstood Old Ballad 
metrics; there is an unballad-like regularity in his poems. [Palmer’s 
opinion is anticipated by Ezra Pound. Housman prefers only that 
verse which has a “good heavy swat on every alternate syllable,” 
formed predominantly on “the system of ti Tum ti Tum ti Tum... .” 
Pound parodies Housman’s verse and writes a satire of Housman’s 
footnote on metrics in the NNP. “Mr. Housman at Little Bethel,” 
Criterion, xi11 (Jan., 1934), 216-224.] 

Sitwell, Edith, Trio (Macmillan, 1938), pp. 103-105. Form and metre are 
mechanical; his simplicity the result of threadbare texture, texture 
without “passionate upheaval under the line.” His texture is insuf- 
ficient for his needs. And his stanzas might be transferred with “little 
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or no difference to the poem—to the passion and meaning, and this 
shows that the form is not the result of a living force.” [Compare 
Leighton and Dobrée.] ASL is written either “in lines which end witha 
violent and perfectly meaningless pause’”—as in ASL t1—or jp 
monotonous swinging quatrains. His technique “rarely bears the 
slightest relation to the subject.” The movement of ASL xx, for 
instance, trips along “‘in a cheerful if huddled manner, which has 
nothing to do with the meaning of the poem; and then in the second 
half of the quatrain it is herring-boned.” His ceasuras are not natural 
speech-pauses. His verse, “for the most part, is rhythmically dead.” 
[MacNeice remarks that Housman “uses his tripping measures to 
express the profoundest pessimism”; as if, as one reviewer puts it, 
“the vulgar lilt were not a comment on the pessimism’s profundity.” 
Scrutiny, 9 (March, 1941), 383.] 


C. The Shropshire Pastoral 


Stonier, G. W., “Professor Housman on Poetry,” New Statesman & N., 
v (June 24, 1933), 856. “So far as criticism of Housman goes, there has 
been agreement on most points [disproved by the fact that on almost 
every point cf Housman criticism which this bibliography records the 
critics disagree], except that some critics stress the element of false 
pastoralism.”’ [All critics, except four, stress the point that Shropshire 
is a pastoral world. For the dissenting view—that ASL realistically 
depicts the rural English scene—see Mary M. Colum, Forum, cm 
(1940), 332; A. Williams-Ellis, “Last Poems,” Spectator cxx1x (Nov. 
4, 1922), 641; and Rica Brenner, Ten Modern Poets, p. 181. Housman’s 
poems, according to Brenner, are neither pastoral nor realistic poems. 
ASL is no arcadia, William Archer stated in 1898, but is “as real, as 
tragic, as the Wessex of Mr. Hardy.”’] 

Rylands, George H. W., Words and Poetry, p. 83. The Tom, Dick and 
Harry of ASL correspond to Thestylis and Corydon of the artificial 
world. [For further interpretations of Housman’s poetry as pastoral 
poetry see Stephen Gwynn, ‘The Poetry of Mr. A. E. Housman,” 
Dalhousie Rev., 111 (Jan., 1924), 435; Carl Van Doren and Mark Van 
Doren, American and British Literature Since 1890 (Appleton-Century, 
1939), p. 166; and Clement Wood, ‘‘The Shropshire Corydon: Opus 
11,”’ Nation, cxvi (Feb. 21, 1923), 22-23.] 

Times Lit. Suppl., Oct. 24, 1936, p. 846. “His poems are of three fairly 
distinguishable kinds: those inspired by emotions arising from man’s 
relations with his fellow-men, those inspired by the contemplation of 
human destiny, and those inspired by external nature. It is only the 
first kind that affords scope for the bucolic convention. Poems of the 
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third kind are without trace of the idiom in which Housman’s name is 
generally associated.”’ The source of his bucolic convention is this: “‘a 
lack of particular emotional occasions, and a difficulty in expressing 
directly the emotions that he felt.” [See expansion of this point under 
Section I E.] But Housman dispensed with devices of self-dramatization 
often enough, and his most moving poems are the result. 

Garrod, H. W., The Profession of Poetry, p. 223. Takes Housman to task 
for his “false pastoralism,’’ which pervades nine-tenths of ASL; 
his dramatis personae of chaps, his apparatus of footballs and scaffolds 
and bullets, and his treatment of earth as a graveyard. ASL is marred 
by affectations, by false masculinity, by inverted sentimentalism. 
(Cf. Nevile Watts, ‘““The Poetry of A. E. Housman,” Dublin Rev., cc 
(Jan., 1937), 118. His poetry “is the Dresden china pastoralism of 
Spenser” patterned in new shape—‘‘the gibbet stands up instead of the 
maypole.”’] 

Bishop, John Peale, ‘The Poetry of A. E. Housman,” Poetry Lv1 (June, 
1940), 151-152. “Imaginary Shropshire is a country that belongs to the 
dead.” What was important about Shropshire to Housman was that it 
lay in the West and therefore symbolised the underworld of classical 
poets and also that ‘classical world, long dead, in which loves such as 
his would not have found all the laws of God and man against them.” 
(Cf. Amiya Chakravartz, The Dynasts and the Post-War Age in Poetry 
(Oxford, 1938), p. 168. Suggests the comparison between the imaginary 
Shropshire of Housman and “‘the realistically depicted Shropshire of 
Masefield.’’] 

MacNeice, Louis, The Poetry of W. B. Yeats, pp. 78-79. States the view 
of modern poet-critics: the Shropshire world is an imaginary world, 
“a mythological country.’’ Both the early Yeats and Housman are 
escapists. Housman’s realism is mainly bluff. Cf. Modern Poeiry, pp. 
10, 18; New Rep., crt (April 29, 1940), 583. MacNeice rates LP over 
ASL “because less dominated by the pseudo-pastoral element,” by the 
romantic nostalgia. 


D. The Pathetic Fallacy 


Connolly, Cyril, New Statesman & N., xt (May 23, 1936), 801. Housman 
lauds the pagan concept of death ‘“‘with a purely Christian self-pity, and 
a romantic indulgence in the pathetic fallacy.” [Cf. Lucas’s objection, 
Ibid., 856.] 

Gorman, Herbert S., The Procession of Masks, p. 172. “It is the regret of 
life, the pathetic fallacy, that stirs Housman so poignantly.” 

Miles, Josephine, “The Pathetic Fallacy and the Thing in Itself,” 
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Poetry, Lxtt (Jan., 1944), 210-218. A diminishing of the pathetic fo, 
“the object as it really is,” traced to Tennyson; Housman and Hopkins, 
while still using the pathetic fallacy in the 18th century manner, 
moved away from ‘poetic’ diction and fallacy towards “more minute 
observation of objects’ qualities and structures.” 

Watts, Neville, Dublin Rev., cc (Jan., 1937), 123. In LP “the rejects the 
Pathetic Fallacy, the dream that nature feels with man, as a fallacy 
indeed. Nature is heartless and witless, and cares nothing for lovers,” 

Empson, William, Some Versons of Pastoral (Chatto, 1935), pp. 57-58, 
The whole point of LP xxvii “‘is to deny the Pathetic Fallacy, though 
its method assumes it.” 


E. The Problem of the Personal Element 


Housman’s poetry raises the Problem of the Personal Element; three 
critical judgments result: (1) his poetry is anonymous, depersonalized; 
(2) his poetry is autobiographical, the secretion of his personality; (3) his 
poetty, being Romantic poetry, expresses ‘“‘personal’’ emotions and 
therefore requires biographical criticism. That the poems as formal 
objects must be dissolved into biography is an indictment of the poems as 
works of art. [The Problem of the Personal Element is debated by E. M. W. 
Tillyard and C. S. Lewis in their controversy, The Personal Heresy 
(Oxford, 1939). T. S. Eliot deals with the Impersonal Theory of Poetry 
and Criticism in his Sacred Wood (Methuen, 1920), pp. 53-59. Lewis 
points out that Eliot himself commits the “‘Personal Heresy” in his essay 
on “Dante,” Selected Essays (Harcourt, 1932), p. 137.] 


(1) 

Collins, H. P., Modern Poetry, pp. 66-77, 107. Considers how far ASL 
is personative; subjective or objective? Although ASL is the embodi- 
‘ment of his temperament, this is but the condition of his objective 
achievement. The Shropshire lad speaks objectively. Housman is the 
poet of a genre and therefore has an objective method of self-dramatiza- 
tion. He achieves the objective equivalence of his emotional experience. 
[This idea follows Eliot’s idea of the Objective Correlative. See Section 
11 B.] 

Spender, Stephen, “The Essential Housman,” Horizon, 1 (April, 1940), 
295-301. His poetry has “‘an almost anonymous quality of being some- 
thing rightly said rather than something said by someone. ...” He 
did not write a poetry which explored his personality because “this 
would have involved accepting more of life than he was willing to 
accept.” For Spender, “‘All criticism can do is to attempt to define the 
range of his poetry, and say whether the pessimistic philosophy which 
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he advances repeatedly in poem after poem is an adequate attitude 
towards life.” [“The cry of despair has sounded in modern poetry, as 
in ancient, with an anguish but also with an illumination that Hous- 
man seldom or never attains.” Morton D. Zabel in the Nation, cx 
(June 1, 1940), 685.] 

Walton, Eda Lou, Nation, cxiur (Nov. 7, 1936), 552. He alone of the 
poets of his era of romanticism and personal emotionalism ‘“‘depersonal- 
ized his philosophy and emotions so that they, and his poems, became 
‘not mine, but man’s’.”’ [Cf. Ruth Bailey, A Dialogue on Modern Poetry 
(Oxford, 1939), p. 42. Housman got rid of his own unhappiness and self- 
pity, “by transferring it, expanding it, glorifying it. He has laid it on 
the backs of marching soldiers. ...’’ In LP vu, as with most of his 
poems, “he did exactly what he set out to do.” (He achieved his ‘“‘In- 
tentions.”) [The view that his poems are impersonal and objective is 
also held by C. Day Lewis, ““A Hope for Poetry,” in Collected Poems 
1929-1933 (Random, 1935), p. 241, and by Louis Kronenberger, 
Nation, cxtv (Dec. 18, 1937), 691. Like epigrammatists of the Greek 
Anthology ‘‘he is intense but remote, pathetic but impersonal.’’] 


(2) 
Mortimer, Raymond, ‘‘Housman’s Relics,” New Statesman & N., xu 
(Oct. 24, 1936), 631, 634. Although Housman was at pains to explain 


that very little of ASL was biographical, ASL ‘“‘is the projection of 
what Housman regretfully suppressed in his own life.” A few of MP 
are admittedly personal. “Beneath an attempted stoicism, most of his 
poems are packed with self-pity, and with these it is all too easy to 
associate one’s own emotions.’”’ [Mortimer uses the poetry for hints 
about the man; his criticism is mainly biographical.] 

Times Lit. Suppl., Oct. 24, 1936, p. 846. Some projection of his personal- 
ity into his poetry was necessary to Housman. What actual experience 
evoked his emotions, which were sincere emotions, we must remain 
uncertain about, but it is clear “that in order to transmute his feelings 
about persons into poetry he had to invent a world, a series of in- 
cidents, and a character at once himself and not himself.’’ This neces- 
sity to dramatize his personality resulted from the lack in his own life 
of emotional contacts. He had to supply these contacts, persons, and 
occasions from imagination, and he supplied them in a highly artificial 
world. Contrary to the Preface warning us not to take his verse as 
autobiographical, a great many of his poems are autobiographical. His 
undisguised emotions are revealed most clearly in MP and in AP (MP 
lacks the self-dramatization of ASL). He is at his best where he drops 
the mask. 
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Alfred Edward Housman. Recollections by Katherine E. Symons, Lay. 
rence Housman, and others. (Bromsgrove School, 1936. Holt, 1937), 
pp. 7-29. Personal allusions, Mrs. Symons asserts, are strongest in LP. 
No lines written by A. E. H. have more personal application than LP 
xvi, 3-4. LP xvi “becomes fully intelligible only when it is undder. 
stood that it was this brother [Herbert, killed in the Boer War] who 
exchanged the Pole Star for Southern Cross and returned no more.” 
MP xt must refer to Herbert. [But contrast the opinion of the re- 
viewer in the Times Lit. Suppl., Oct. 24, 1936, p. 846, who believes 
that the personal note is most clearly revealed in Additional Poems, 
especially in AP xvi. “If ever a cry came from the heart”’ it is ASL 
XLvuI and xtu1; MP x tiv is also autobiographical.] 

Ryan, John K., Catholic World, “‘Defeatist as Poet,” cxi1 (April, 1935 
37. His poems “constitute an autobiography that is unequalled for the 
clarity and the candor with which it reveals the inmost secrets of the 
heart....”’ [Same opinion in R. W. Postgate’s “‘A Defeated Poet, 
Freeman, vi (Dec. 13, 1922), 331-332. Housman’s poems are autobio- 
graphical. They ‘‘are certainly as autobiographical as Shakespeare’s 
sonnets,” says William Hickey in the Daily Express (Oct. 27, 1936), 
cited by Richards, Housman, pp. 371-372.] 

Garrod, H. W., Essays and Studies, xxv (1939), 7-21. Biographical criti- 
cism of the poems, relating them to Housman’s personal tragedy— 
which is all the more tragic because of its slight occasion. [Rica Bren- 
ner, in Ten Modern Poets, p. 191, holds that “‘the poems as transmuta- 
tion of Housman’s own experience” cannot be explained until he re- 
veals the clue. But as Sparrow says, “It is in vain to inquire what were 
the experiences of which his verse are a record’’; their inspiration de- 
rives from a passionate complaint against the universe. The spring of 
his personal emotions is clearly revealed in MP 1, XL, XLII, xLiv.] 

Allison, A. F., Rev. Eng. Studies, x1x (July, 1943), 279. His characters are 
the tragic realization of himself. ‘‘Too often his pity is felt to be merely 
self-pity, his anger that of impotence at his own frustrations and dis- 
appointments.” [This agrees with Mortimer, cited above, and again 
with J. Bronowski, The Poet’s Defence, pp. 223-225. The poems be- 
little their nostalgic emotions and ask the reader to pity the poet 
himself.] 

Moss, Ernest, Dublin Rev., cc (Jan.—June, 1937), 181-182. Psychological 
criticism. Housman’s poetry is the self-revelation of his personal 
tragedy; he put his technique to the end of sublimating his frustrations. 
MP xiv, for example, suggests ‘‘a subconscious ‘regression’ desire, 4 
longing for return to the elemental womb.” [How elementall] This 
frustration theme is recurrent: “‘A sense of frustration pervades almost 
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his entire poetic output... . It is improbable that the mass of his work 
can be enjoyed as poetry. ...” [Italics mine.] 


(3) 

Bishop, John Peale, Poetry, tv1 (June, 1940), 145-150. There is a discrep- 
ancy in Housman’s poetry between the personal situation and the im- 
personal despair. ‘Perfect understanding of his poems depends upon 
knowledge of his personal plight . . . which did not find a perfect solu- 
tion in poetry and probably could not, so long as no place could be 
found for it in any moral scheme of which Housman’s mind could ap- 
prove. The facts are clear; the meaning is not.” His personal plight 
limited his emotions but gave poignancy to them. The despair, the 
special pathos of ASL, is explained by the personal posthumous-poems. 
The characters of ASL are Housman himself. [Cf. The Objective Cor- 
relative, Section 11 B.] 

Leighton, Lawrence, Poetry, L11 (May, 1938), 95-96. It is impossible to 
judge his poetry without recourse to the personality. ““Housman’s 
poetry tends to lend itself to confusion between the personality of the 
poet and the poetry.” His poetry requires a key, “‘a key which can come 
only from our knowledge of the poet. This is really an indictment of the 
poetry, but to Housman it would not have seemed a defect. His own 
taste in English poetry was plainly a preference for the poetry which 
might be interpreted as personal statement.” 


F. The Problem of Belief 


“When the doctrine, theory, belief, or ‘view of life’ presented in a poem 
is one which the mind of the reader can accept as coherent, mature, and 
founded on the facts of experience, it interposes no obstacles to the 
reader’s enjoyment, whether it be one that he accept or deny, approve or 
deprecate. When it is one which the reader rejects as childish or feeble, 
it may, for a reader of well-developed mind, set up an almost complete 
check.” T. S. Eliot, The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (Faber, 
1933), p.96. [The Problem of Belief—whether it is necessary to share the 
poet’s beliefs in order to enjoy his poetry—is also discussed by Eliot in 
relation to Dante, Selected Essays, pp. 218 ff., and by I. A. Richards in 
Science and Poetry (Norton, 1926) and in Practical Criticism (Harcourt, 
1929), pp. 179 ff. and 211 ff. Critics like Herbert Read and Allen Tate 
take issue with Richards’s theory.] The Problem of Belief in relation to 
Housman is stated by Louis Kronenberger, Michael Roberts, and Louis 
MacNeice. 


Housman’s view of the place of meaning or belief is implied in his non- 
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ethical theory, The Name and Nature of Poetry (Macmillan, 1933), pp, 32, 
34-37, 39-42, 44. Housman subtracts from poetry its meaning or belief, 
what is left—pure emotion—sets up vibrations which “stab the heart” 
or “shake the soul.” But his own poetry, contrary to his theory, is not 
without meaning or belief. On the ground of these beliefs his poetry is 
evaluated thus: (1) The poetry is adversely criticised or rejected on the 
ground that his beliefs, being adolescent, unsound, or without a final 
standard of value, interpose obstacles to the enjoyment or appreciation of 
the poetry; (2) the poetry is discredited on the ground that his beliefs, 
being agnostic or un-Christian, are discreditable beliefs; (3) the poetry, 
with his beliefs abstracted, is valued apart from and in spite of these be- 
liefs; (4) the poetry is valued because of the beliefs; the poetry, however 
pessimistic his beliefs, is “good medicine,” an anodyne for the wounds of 
life. 


(1) 


Kronenberger, Louis, “A Note on A. E. Housman,” Nation, cv (Dec. 
18, 1937), 691. ““‘T. S. Eliot has discussed the question of how far we 
can acquiesce, for the sake of the poetry, in a poet’s ideas which 
on other grounds we should disavow. The point is apposite with 
Housman whose sentimental fatalism does not always ring true 
to being with, and is furthermore too indulgently and even gratuitously 
applied.” His beliefs, being adolescent beliefs, prohibit pleasure 
in the poetry. ‘‘It is only the graver mood of some of the later poems, 
where a note is struck that is at once ironic and moving, that re- 
stores my faith in the poetic soundness of his philosophy.” At this 
best ‘“Housman transforms a way of thinking about life into a way of 
experiencing it, so that in the grip of a strong emotion—to revert to 
the point raised by Eliot—you simply ask no questions.” 

Roberts, Michael, The Modern Mind (Faber, 1937), pp. 239-241. Hous- 
man made the melancholy of his age tolerable by poetry; he used poetry 
as a prophylactic against the miseries of life. [Cf. H. W. Garrod, The 
Profession of Poetry, p. 215.] “Poetry by stating the evil makes it 
endurable. The strength of this poetry lies in its muscial statement 
of unpalatable truths, or beliefs that are thought to be true. Not every- 
body who likes Housman’s poetry accepts those beliefs, but to poetry, 
as to scientific theory, we need only give a partial and provisional 
assent....”’ [Cf. I. A. Richards.] Roberts, however, cannot accept 
Housman’s beliefs because “‘the material world is their only certainty.” 
Both Housman and Hardy disregard spiritual experience and have 
therefore “no final standard of value except durability, and they make 
a god of Time and weep over the brevity of man’s life.” 
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MacNeice, Louis, New Rep., cit (April 29, 1940), 583. The meaning or 
“the beliefs behind A Shropshire Lad are a pretty thin meaning and 
rather reprehensible beliefs when abstracted from the poetry, but with- 
out them the poetry would be dead. ...” The Poetry of W. B. Yeats, 
p. 231. “It is not the absolute, or objective, validity of a belief that 
vindicates the poetry; it is a gross over-simplification to maintain that 
aright belief makes a good poem and a wrong belief makes a poem bad. 
First, beliefs are not so easily sorted out into the merely right or wrong; 
second, by the time a belief is embodied in a poem, it has suffered a 
biochemical change, has become blended inextricably with mood, pic- 
ture, and drama.” Housman’s beliefs are not to be extracted from the 
poetry. 

Bronowski, J. Criterion, xxiv (April, 1937), 522. It may be possible to 
write poems in any belief. ‘“‘But it cannot be possible to write good 
poems in a belief which the writer despises.” The Poet’s Defence, p. 
222. His poems have no standards. ‘‘Every standard is called on, now 
in this poem, now in that. Every poem is at odds with every other. 
For every poem has a standard and makes a judgment of living: but 
Housman has no standard.” His beliefs cancel each other out. 

Leighton, Lawrence, Poetry, L11 (May, 1938), 98. His cinema-properties 
require an act of faith which is possible only for the adolescent reader. 


His poetry depends on prejudices. “If the reader submits to the beliefs, 
he is in the end baffled. For the poetry does not justify its statements 
nor for all its apparent effect does it advance his understanding.” 
His beliefs come in the wav of our appreciation of the poetry. 


(2) 

Moss, Ernest, Dublin Rev., cc (Jan., 1937), 181. Only those who find 
sympathy with his pessimistic beliefs can accept his poetry. “Jt is im- 
probable that the mass of his work can be enjoyed as poetry; his poems 
afford a relief to those who are glad to find he shares their distemper.” 
A Catholic can accept neither the beliefs nor the poetry. 


(3) 

Rope, H. E. G., Month, cixvi (July, 1936), 29-34. His artistry, not his 
beliefs, moves our admiration. His beliefs, being agnostic, are discredit- 
able; for instance, the childish rebellion of LP xxx1 or the stale and 
shallow blasphemy of LP x11. But subtract from the poetry his beliefs 
and admire only his consummate art! 

Ryan, John K., Catholic World, cxu1 (April, 1935), 32-38. Against the 
view that poetry can be judged only on poetic grounds; Ryan abstracts 
Housman’s beliefs from the poetry and examines them as he would any 
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philosophical system. His beliefs, because un-Christian, cannot be 
accepted; yet despite the falsity of his defeatist-beliefs, his work 
achieves poetic perfection. In spite of his beliefs the poetry is to by 
valued as poetry. 

Boas, Guy, “‘The Poetry of A. E. Housman, English, 1, 3 (1936), 210-22). 
A Poem is a Guide to Life. Housman’s poems teach us nothing about 
the meaning of life, but leave us in doubt and confusion. The beauty 
of his poetry is dependent on the form alone. His beliefs are wrong. His 
false message will not do. [Cf. C. B. Tinker, Vale Rev., xxv (Sept, 
1935), 89. “But Housman’s poems do not aim at preaching any philo- 
sophical view”; they have no ethical intention. ‘“However much we 
may admire this verse, our use of it is confined to the realm of the 
imagination, and never touches the more practical problems of con- 
duct.” Contrast the attitude of Lucas, cited below.] 

Dobrée, Bonamy, “The Complete Housman,” Spectator, cLxtv (Jan. 5, 
1940), 22. We cannot accept his beliefs today; “‘but it is not the mean- 
ing that matters so much; it is the voice it is uttered in.” Has he ex- 
pressed his beliefs poetically enough? [And whether their philosophy is, 
or is not, the fundamental philosophy of the reader, the poems then- 
selves are so inevitably right.”’ Rica Brenner, Ten Modern Poets, p, 
192.] 


(4) 


Benét, William Rose, Bookman, tv (March, 1923), 83. Housman’s poetry 
astringently medicines, for ‘‘he has mixed for us a ‘bracer’ from the 
hemlock of Socrates.”’ For our age his LP and ASL are “‘good medicine.” 
[Likewise in John Squire’s Essays on Poetry (Heinemann, 1923), p. 159. 
Housman “stimulates enjoyment even when he laments”’; lovers, find- 
ing their secret thoughts in him, are comforted. His poetry is good 
medicine.] 

Ashton, Theresa, ‘‘A. E. Housman: A Critical Study,” Poetry Rev. (May- 
June, 1938), 200. “One way of testing the value of poetry is by its 
power of dispersing the soul’s hate.’”? Housman’s poetry fails to lighten 
our sorrows; his beliefs are not consoling to ill-treated fellows. His po- 
etry is not good medicine. [But a poet is to be judged rather by the 
sincerity than by the helpfulness of his vision, and it is exactly by its 
unflinching personal sincerity that Housman’s vision . . . differed from 
those moods of luxuriant melancholy of which so much of the poetry of 
the nineties was the mannered expression.”’ In “Death of Professor 
A. E. Housman,” Manchester Guardian Weekly, xxx1v (May 8, 1936); 
375. Note the Criterion of Sincerity here.] 

Johnson, H. Harrold, Hibbert Jour., xxxv (April, 1937), 338. The func- 
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tion of poetry, Housman says, is ‘to harmonize the sadness of the 
world.’ His own poetry meets the demands of Dr. Johnson: ‘the only 
end of writing is to enable the readers better to enjoy life, or better to 
endure it.’ If literary critics used such criteria to judge literature, 
“there would not be the critical anarchy with which we are plagued 
and obsessed today.” [Cf. Nevile Watts, Dublin Rev., cc (Jan., 1937, 
127. Housman is to be valued, not for his negations, but for his af- 
firmations; his positive beliefs console us.] 

Whitridge, Arnold, American Scholar, x (Spring, 1941), 156-169. Vigny 
and Housman were the only 19th Century poets whose pessimism 
was the result of a considered philosophy. (Hardy was not a pessimist 
at all. Pessimism is the assertion of evil in the ordering of the universe, 
and this assertion Hardy avoids.) Yet Vigny and Housman, in spite 
of their philosophy of despair, contrived a poetry that is invigorating 
rather than depressive. What resolves this paradox is (1) the style, 
which in Housman is chiselled to perfection, and (2) the thought; for, 
“pessimism as they interpret it is a splendid tonic.” Their pessimistic 
beliefs give us moral courage. ‘“They have taught us to endure life 
even at its worst” and, more than most optimists, they have revealed 
“the dignity of human nature and the radiant loveliness of the uni- 
verse.” Their poetry meets the test of Dr. Johnson. Their poetry is good- 
medicine. [Whitridge’s comparison of Vigny and Housman is antici- 
pated by Osbert Burdett in the New Statesman & N., xx (Nov. 25, 
1922), 242. The philosophy of ASL and LP “is the philosophy of 
courageous despair. It is not new; it is Vigny’s ‘souffre et meurs sans 
parler’.” And yet it is contemporary, for both Bertrand Russell and 
Santayana express the same philosophy in prose. On Housman and 
Leopardi as stoics sce Martin Cooper, “Sunt Lacrimae Rerum,” 
London Mercury, xxxv (Jan., 1937), 300-307. More important is Rolfe 
Humphries’ discussion in ‘A Disciple of Aristippus,” Nation, CLIV 
(May 9, 1942), 550-552. See also Benjamin M. Woodbridge’s “‘Poets 
and Pessimism: Vigny, Housman et Alii,” Romanic Rev., xxxv (1944), 
43-51.] 

Lucas, F. L., The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal, p. 280. The 
“shell-hole” test of Poetry! “In that No Man’s Land, where one sat 
waiting for annihilation in a shell-hole, it was not mystics, religious or 
literary, who could bring support, but poets like Homer and Morris 
and Housman. I doubt whether there is much modern literature that 
would stand the test.” [‘It is a curious test and the three poets neces- 
sary unto salvation make a curious trio. Why is it wrong to read 
poetry in armchairs? (What do you do if a shell-hole doesn’t happen 
to be handy?)” F. W. Bateson, Rev. Eng. Studies, xtv (April, 1938), 
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234] Authors Dead and Living, pp. 172, 180. “It is of poetry like this 
that Cardinal Newman’s words are true: ‘Poetry is the refuge of those 
who have not the Catholic Church to flee to and repose upon’.” [Po¢iry 
is a substitute for Religion.| Even those who cannot share Housman’; 
interpretation of life can enjoy him none the less. His poetry is a morg] 
tonic. 


II: HOUSMAN AS CRITIC 


Leighton, Lawrence, Poetry, t11 (May, 1938), 99. ‘““Housman declared 
that he was not a literary critic and The Name and Nature of Poetry 
proved that he was right. It is neither incisive nor persuasive; it js 
merely personal.” [Cf. F. R. Leavis, Revaluation (Chatto & Windus, 
1936), p. 208. The prevailing 19th Century idea of ‘the poetical’ and 
the Romantic conceptions of genius and inspiration, which stem from 
Shelley, had their latest restatement in Housman’s NNP.] 

Matthiessen, F. O., The Achievement of T. S. Eliot (Oxford, 1935), p. 2, 
Housman in his NNP holds most of the views of Arnold; he echoes 
Arnold in his exaltation of Milton, his depreciation of Chaucer on the 
score of lacking ‘high seriousness, his dismissal of Dryden and Pope. 
Housman ‘‘can see nothing in the seventeenth-century metaphysicals 
but perverse over-intellectualization, and he almost paraphrases 
Arnold’s remarks on the school of Dryden.” Housman’s views square 
with present-day academic estimates. [Cf. Ezra Pound, ‘‘Mr. Housman 
at Little Bethel,” Criterion, x11 (Jan., 1934), 216-224. Attacks his 
views on madness as the source of poetic inspiration, on his deprecia- 
tion of Dryden and 18th Century poets, and on the dictum that 
“the intelligence” suppressed and silenced poetry. “It did nothing of 
the sort. Intellect never stopped anyone’s writing poetry.”’] 

Raleigh, Walter, On Writing and Writers (Edward Arnold, 1926), p. 195. 
Anticipates Housman. The four best lyrical poets of the 18th Century 
were insane. The spirit of 18th Century poetry was in exile or in 
thraldom. Housman in his NNP almost paraphrases Raleigh. 

Eliot, T. S., Criterion, x11 (Oct., 1933), 152-154. The unfriendly critic, 
judging Housman’s lecture on poetry “‘as if it were a book of Aesthetics, 
might be able to extract (1) the Essence of Poetry Theory, (2) the 
Pure Poetry Theory, (3) the Physiological Theory. None of these 
theories can be flatly denied without equal error. . . . ” Eliot assents 
to Housman’s “acid comments on poetry of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, because I suspect that both have lately been for 
some amateurs a fashion rather than a taste. But when he suggests 
that the ‘poetry’ and the ‘wit’ in the metaphysicals can be separated 
as the sound and rotten parts of an apple or a banana with a knife, lam 
more than doubtful.” Housman is unfair to Dryden, unfaireven to Blake. 
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(1) The Essence of Poetry Theory 


Hutchinson, Percy, “A. E. Housman Discusses the Nature of Poetry,” 
New York Times Book Rev., June 4, 1933, p. 2. Points out that Hous- 
man uses Arnold’s Touchstone Method, but that Arnold’s touchstones 
were used to locate the grand style in poetry. [A similar observation is 
made by C. B. Tinker, ‘“‘Mr. Housman on Poetry,” Yale Rev., xxm 
(Sept., 1933), 167-169. Housman’s own poetry is for Tinker a “touch- 
stone.” Likewise for Guy Boas. To judge whether Housman’s style is 
grand of achievement and great of spirit ‘‘we can only fall back on 
Matthew Arnold’s touchstone of specimens.” English, 1 (1936), 217. 
The same holds for John Squire, Essays on Poetry, p. 159, and for 
H. W. Garrod, The Profession of Poetry, p. 219. 


clared 
Poetry 
; it is 
ndus, 
” and 
from (2) The Pure Poetry Theory 


Wilson, James Southall, ‘‘The Faculty of Poets, Virginia Quar. Rev., x 


p. 2, 
(July, 1934), 475-480. T. S. Eliot in his Use of Poetry, Herbert Read in 


ch 

_ - Form in Modern Poetry, and Charles Williams in Reason and Beauty 
ope. in the Poetic Mind are in Housman’s dictum that ‘Poetry is not the 
icals thing said but a way of saying it.’ Read holds, as Housman does, that 
rases in the 18th Century ‘“‘the place of poetry” was usurped by wit. 
ware “Fundamentally Eliot is nearer Housman than Arnold in what he de- 
man mands of poetry.”’ But how different Eliot’s taste and judgment! Eliot 
- his takes issue with Arnold: “If poetry is a form of ‘communication,’ yet 
acia- that which is to be communicated is the poem itself, and only inciden- 
that tally the experience and the thought which have gone into it.’’ None 
g of of these critics puts meaning first. Eliot holds that for some kinds of 


poetry the chief use of meaning may be to keep the reader’s mind 
“diverted and quiet, while the poem does its work upon him.” [See 
Bronowski on Housman’s Pure Poetry Theory, Section 1 C]. 

Lewis, C. Day, “‘A Hope for Poetry,” Collected Poems 1929-1933 (Ran- 
dom, 1935), p. 251. Approves of Housman’s Pure Poetry Theory— 
Housman himself is the Pure Poet; but Lewis protests that modern 
poetry does have meaning (other ingredients besides the poetry) and 
that it does excite, raising up his hair, or causing him to catch his 
breath. [For criticism of Housman’s Pure Poetry Theory see Garrod, 
Essays and Studies xxv (1939), 19. Shakespeare’s song is not ‘non- 
sense’; Blake bristles with meanings. See also MacNeice, The Poetry of 
W. B. Yeats, p. 163; New Rep., cut (April 29, 1940), 583. Listed under 
Section 1 C.] 


(3) The Physiological Theory 


Eliot, T. S., The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, pp. 144-145. “I 
should like to quote a confirmation of my own experience from Mr. 
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A. E. Housman’s Name and Nature of Poetry: ‘In short I think tha 
the production of poetry, in its first stage, is less an active than a pas- 
sive and involuntary process; and if I were obliged, not to define poetry 
but to name the class of things to which it belongs, I should call it a 
secretion; whether a natural secretion, like turpentine in the fir, or, 
morbid secretion, like the pearl in the oyster. I think that my own cage 
... 1s the latter; because I have seldom written poetry unless I was 
rather out of health, and the experience, though pleasurable, was 
generally agitating and exhausting’.” [That Eliot should here agree 
with Housman is not consistent with his earlier theory. In 1920 Eliot 
was telling us of the great responsibility the poet must assume, of the 
poet’s need for intellectual intensity at the time of creation. He re. 
jected Wordsworth’s formula—‘“‘emotion recollected in tranquillity” 
—and insisted on the place of intelligence. But this is not the only 
inconsistency in Eliot’s theories about poetry.] 

Garrod, H. W., Essays and Studies, xxv (1939), 10. Insists that the source 
of poetic inspiration is the soul, not the ‘pit of the stomach.’ Observes 
that Housman’s account of the Physiological Theory in the NNP does 
not square with his Note to LP. [This discrepancy is also pointed out 
by Basil Davenport, Sat. Rev. Lit., 1x (July 1, 1933), 674. In a letter of 
May 24, 1933, Housman writes: ‘I hear that Kipling says I am ‘dead 
right’ about the pit of the stomach.” In Lawrence Housman’s My 
Brother, p. 185. For Housman’s Physiological Theory see the NNP, 
pp. 34-55, 45-46, 48, 49.] 


A. The Criterion of Emotion 


Stonier, G. W., “Professor Housman on Poetry,” New Statesman & N., 
v (June 24, 1933), 856. On Housman’s recognition-test of poetry, the 
emotional vibrations set up are reduced to physiological reactions: 
watering of the eyes, constriction of the throat, the shiver up the 
spine. He overlooks the place of intelligence. ‘‘But if pressed no 
doubt he’d admit that poetry may be an enjoyment of the mind.” 
[Percy Withers, in ‘A. E. Housman: Personal Recollections,” New 
Statesman & N., x1 (May 9, 1936), 700-702, reports: ‘“‘What was and 
what was not poetry he decided simply, and I should say with the 
nearest possible approach to infallibility, by the physical response, 
or none, in the throat, the spinal cord, or the pit of the stomach, and 
the last the supreme oracle.”” Quoted in Housman, p. 393. He once re- 
marked to Withers: ‘‘You feel poetry in the throat, in the solar plexus, 
or down the spine. Drinkwater’s verse touches neither spine, belly 
nor throat.” A Buried Life (Cape, 1940), p. 18.] 

Lewis, C. Day, “A Hope for Poetry,” op. cit., p. 250. The hair-raising effect 
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poetry had on Housman parallels Emily Dickinson’s recognition-test 
of poetry (the top of her head was taken off, or her body froze, when 
she read Poetry.) Their experience is corroborated by Lewis’s own 
sensations: “‘one of suffocation, followed by a sense of physical lighten- 
ing and relief.” 

Stopes, Marie C., “Poetry Real and Modern,” English, mu (Autumn, 
1939), 379. Housman’s Physiological Theory parallels the experience 
of “A. E.” in his Song and its Foundation; and Stopes’s own case- 
history supports Housman’s theory. “These three testimonies unite 
in maintaining that poems write themselves.” The conscious brain is 
not a factor in composition. [And Surrealists carry Housman’s theory 
still further and make the poet, as MacNeice points out, “‘ ‘a modest 
registering machine’ of the Unconscious.” The Poetry of W. B. Yeats, 

. 228.] 

Pao A. F., Rev. Eng. Studies, x1x (July, 1943), 276. Housman judged 
poetry “by the size of the lump it brought to his throat. It is in light of 
his own statement that the verses of A Shropshire Lad should be con- 
sidered.” Judged by his ‘“‘lump-in-the-throat’ criterion, LP 1x has for 
Allison an overwhelming emotional effect. [This “‘sting of the verse” 
test is also the recognition-test for Lucas, Authors Dead and Living, 
p. 177. Housman brings lumps into the throats of Herbert Gorman, 
in The Procession of Masks, pp. 175-176, and of J. F. Macdonald, 
Queen’s Quar., xxxI (Nov., 1923), 132. But even Eliot gets shudders 
from certain poems. Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” “gives me the 
shudder that I fail to get from anything in Maud.” In Essays Ancient 
and Modern (Harcourt, 1932), p. 195.] 

Tinker, C. B., Yale Rev., xxv (Sept., 1935), 86. Housman’s poems hit us 
like a boxing blow: his effects catch us unaware “‘like a blow on the 
mouth, a blow carefully placed, delivered, with full knowledge of its 
deadly force by a professional.”’ Tinker’s question, p. 95, ‘‘Who stabs 
the heart like Housman?” echoes Lucas’s remark about the “short 
Roman sword” of A. E. H. 

“The Triumph of Ben Jonson: Tests of Poetic Magic,” Times Lit. Suppl. 
July 4, 1936, p. 549. His poetic magic evaluated by applying to his 
lyrics Housman’s razor-test. Though not so sure and constant as Oc- 
cam’s, Housman’s wholly unintellectual and irrational razor is a 
valuable criterion. “It is impossible to read Jonson’s Epitaph on Sala- 
thiel Pavey, ‘a child of Q. El. Chappel,’ without feeling all the symp- 
toms [of Housman’s razor-test]....” 

Davenport, Basil, Sat. Rev. Lit., xx (July 1, 1933), 673. The critic who 
judges poetry by the Housman-Dickinson test of frisson is most likely 
to shudder at trivial poetic stimuli and fail to shudder at important 
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ones. As a matter of fact, Housman uses reason to judge poetry, not 
emotion alone. [Cf. Housman’s statement in My Brother, p. 195, “| 
did not say that poetry was the better for having no meaning, only that 
it can best be detected so.’’] 

Dobrée, Bonamy, Spectator, cLxIv (Jan. 5, 1940), 23. “In spite of his con. 
trary views about poetry, his own came from the mind through some 
emotional process; it had to have a meaning which appealed to the 
reader’s mind through some recognizable emotion and some common 
symbol; and the complex had to be worked up under some enormous 
pressure to produce the work of art.”” [Elsewhere Dobrée has written, in 
The Lamp and Lute (Clarendon, 1929), that ‘‘it is not the business of art 
just to express the intense emotions; a dog does that when he bays the 
moon.” Yet in this piece on Housman it is the emotion of his poetry 
that stabs him.] Something memorable emerges from his poetry, 
“something which ‘goes through you like a spear,’ though the sensation 
is not, as Housman said, the pit of the stomach.” [Garrod likewise 
denies Housman’s Physiological Theory, contending that the source 
of poetic inspiration is not the stomach but the soul.] 

Manchester Guardian Weekly, xxxtv (May 8, 1936), 375. His verse is so 
piercing in its appeal because ‘‘all but the essence of his emotion has 
been pared away’’; hence the heart-breaking stabs from his poetry. 

Leighton, Lawrence, Poetry, t11 (May, 1938), 95. The modern critic for 
whom poetry is a making or a creation, and not a communication, will 
find flaws in Housman’s work arising from his effort to communicate 
emotions. [Poetry, as one reviewer of Housman observed, “is to be 
judged ultimately for what it is and not by what it evokes.” Times Lit. 
Suppl. Dec. 9, 1939, p. 717.] 


B. The Objective Correlative 


“The only way of expressing emotion in the form of art is by finding 
an ‘objective correlative’; in other words, a set of objects, a situation, 
chain of events which shall be the formula of that particular emotion; 
such that when the external facts, which must terminate in sensory 
experience, are given, the emotion is immediately evoked.” T. S. Eliot, 
The Sacred Wood, p. 100. Compare Housman’s theory of poetry as the 
communication of emotions: “to transfuse emotion—not to transmit 
thought but to set up in the reader’s sense a vibration corresponding to 
what was felt by the writer—is the peculiar function of poetry.” In N NP, 
p. 8. Cf. Eliseo Vivas’s critique of ““The Objective Correlative of T. 5. 
Eliot,” American Bookman, 1 (Winter, 1944), 7-18. 

The “objective correlative” as a critical method is used by the follow- 
ing critics of Housman: 
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Walton, Eda Lou, Nation, cx (Nov. 7, 1936), 552. “There are, as Ken- 
neth Burke once remarked, nuclei of emotions and ideas fused in any 
poet’s writings and from these a poet’s characteristic images and sym- 
bols emerge. The finer the poet the fewer, most probably, his essential 
responses, for in the fine poet emotions and ideas form clusters which 
determine a point of view or a philosophy. Housman illustrates this 
perfectly.”’ His poetry is impersonal ; his themes “Not mine, but man’s.” 

Lewis, C. Day, ““A Hope for Poetry,” op. cit., p. 251. The emotional dis- 
turbance Housman’s poems cause in the reader ‘“‘was the poetical im- 
pulse of the writer; and this reproduction is the first aim and effect of 
poetry.” 

Van Doren, Carl and Mark, American and British Literature Since 1890 
pp. 169-170. Housman’s statement that poetry sets up in the reader’s 
sense “a vibration corresponding to what was felt by the writer” 
isa perfect statement of the quality found in his own poetry. “For that 
poetry is spontaneous if any ever was, and the response of the reader 
is as immediate.” [Cf. Louis Kronenberger, Nation, cvi (Dec. 18, 
1937, 690. Since his poems state emotional not intellectual truths, we 
respond only by way of the emotions. The emotions we respond to are 
facile, adolescent emotions.] 

“Rivera’s Ideas on Art,” Nation, cutvi (June 21, 1933), 685. Parallels 
Housman’s theory of poetry. Art transfuses emotion from artist to 
spectator. ‘Rivera and Housman are at one in holding that instead of 
transmitting a thought, art transfuses an emotion.” The only thing 
that matters to Rivera as artist is that the recipient of the aesthetic 
experience shall have an emotional reaction. 

Bishop, John Peale, Poetry, tv1 (1940), 148-150. “Perfect understanding 
of his poems depends upon knowledge of his personal plight, for until 
that is known, the emotion must seem in excess of its object.’’ In LP 
xxxvil “a particular situation has produced a tragic emotion; what- 
ever is lacking we can supply, so that the event behind the lines is 
adequate to the emotion.” But this is seldom the case; usually there 
is an emotion that is not accounted for. In his poetry “‘we move so 
rapidly from the personal situation to an impersonal despair that we 
can not but feel that something has been left out.’”? What has been 
suppressed is his personal plight, which did not find a perfect solution 
in the poetry. 


C. His Poetry and His Canon 


Brooks, Cleanth, Kenyon Rev., 11 (Winter, 1941), 106-109. Housman is 
not the perfect minor poet; everywhere is evidence of the limitations 
imposed ‘‘by a conscious aesthetic which was crippling to it. The proof 
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of this is... that you cannot defend the best effects of his poetry in 
terms of the critical position laid down in The Name and Nature of 
Poetry. Those effects can best be described in terms of the wit, irony, 
and even ‘conceit,’ which Housman consciously repudiated . . . the best 
of his poetry seems to me poetry achieved in spite of the immediate 
tradition out of which he wrote.” Why he is flat and thin, in his weaker 
poems, is that he distrusted the obscurity of metaphor to the point of 
reducing it to the clarity of abstraction. [Cf. NNP, pp. 10-11.] His 
treatise is “a rear-guard action fought against the modern enemies of 
Romanticism [in particular, I. A. Richards and F. R. Leavis].” 

Daiches, David, Poetry and the Modern World, p. 20. ““Housman’s plea for 
the functionlessness of art and of scholarship (for that is what his lecture 
on poetry and many of his scholarly papers amount to) is the cry of a 
man for whom civilization has lost its value-patterns. The echoing 
plagency of A Shropshire Lad and Last Poems comes from the heart 
of a man who can find nothing in the life and thought of his time that 
can, on a long view, give life a meaning.” [Compare Bronowski’s 
premise.] 

MacNeice, Louis, New Rep., crt (April 29, 1940), 583. Housman’s remarks 
on poetry “‘were not only unsound but did not agree with his practice. 
In renouncing meaning and plumping for the magic of pure music and 
imagery he would have cut away the ground from the Shropshire 
Lad.” Without the meanings the poetry would be dead. [But, says 
A. E. H., “I did not say that poetry was the better for having no 
meaning, only that it can best be detected so.” In My Brother, p. 185.] 
MacNeice points out that Housman is “inconsistent both in attacking 
the ‘wit’ of seventeenth century poets and in excluding the eighteenth 
century from poetry because it was too intelligent. His own work is full 
of the play of words or ideas and often has the varnish of Latin 
rhetoric.” [See Section 11 on Housman as Critic.] 

Bronowski, J., The Poet’s Defence, pp. 209-228, 250. Swinburne’s belief 
in ‘pure’ poetry is well put by Housman: ‘Poetry is not the thing said 
but a way of saying it.’ [Cf. I. A. Richards.] Both Swinburne and Hous- 
man seek a Pure Poetry which shall not think. ““Housman’s theory 
fences off a small plot of feeling and calls it Poetry.” The feeling that is 
Poetry is nostalgic; it brings ‘a precipitation of water to the eyes.’ 
But Housman in his poetry belittles the very feeling which makes the 
poems. ‘The poems damn themselves. They have no standards. They 
despise their own feelings. They move the reader only by their own self- 
belittling. They judge themselves, and find themselves little. They 
leave Housman only two defences, which he took in The Name and 
Nature of Poetry. One defence is that sadness and longing make a 
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worthy poem however they are got”; that maudlin feelings are poetry, 
“whether we get them from Milton, from ill-health, or from the self- 
pity and belittling of his own poems.’’ Housman’s poems have little 
right to the second defence, the Theory of Pure Poetry. 


Ill: EXPLICATIONS DE TEXTE OF HOUSMAN’S POETRY: 


A CHECK-LIST 


Explications de texte of Housman’s poetry are quite scarce. Of the 177 
poems in The Collected Poems of A. E. Housman (Henry Holt, 1940), only 
27 have been analysed in whole or in part. The following analyses (of 
metrics, rhyme-scheme, texture, structure, or ironies in the meaning) are 
brief or elementary: 


ASL xIVv 
ASL xv 
ASL xx1 


ASL xxxI 


ASL x11 


ASL xii 


ASL xiv 


LP xx1 


LP xxxvII 


LP xz 
MP Preface 
MP xv 


MP xv 


“Ah, past the plunge of plummet,” stanza 2: F. L. Lucas, Authors 
Dead and Living (Macmillan, 1926), pp. 173-174. 

“A Grecian lad, as I hear tell,” stanza 2: Stephen Spender, 
Horizon, 1 (1940), 296. 

“Bredon Hill’: John Sparrow, Nineteenth Century, cxv (1934), 
251-252. [Device of double entendre noted.] 

“On Wenlock Edge the wood’s in trouble,” stanza 1: Nevile 
Watts, Dublin Rev., cc (1937), 129-130. [See entry of ASL xxx1 
below. 

“The Immortal Part’’: Edith Sitwell, Trio (Macmillan, 1938), 
pp. 105-108. Also in Aspects of Poetry (Duckworth, 1934,) pp. 
15-16. [On metrics. Eliot’s use of quatrain compared. 

“The Immortal Part”: Louise S. Boas, Explicator, 11 (March, 
1944), item 37. [Obliquities in the meaning explained.] 

“The Carpenter’s Son:” Robert Graves, On English Poetry 
(Heinemann, 1922), pp. 31-32. [On the intended irony of the 
scriptural allusion. Elementary.] 

“The fairies break their dances”: Charles Williams, Poetry at 
Present (Clarendon, 1930), p. 37. [Two styles juxtaposed.] 
“Epitaph on an Army of Mercenaries”: W. L. Werner, Explicator, 
1 (March, 1944), item 38. [Implications in Housman’s use of 
‘mercenaries.’] 

“On acres of the seeded grasses,” stanza 3: George H. W. Rylands, 
Words and Poetry (Hogarth, 1928), p. 39. 

“They say my verse is sad”: Raymond Mortimer, New States- 
man & N., x1r (1936), 631. 

“Bells in tower at evening toll”: John Sparrow, Spectator, cLv11 
(1936), 756. 

“Delight it is in youth and May”: Tom Burns Haber, So. Atlantic 
Quar., xt (1941), 368-378. [The contrast-pattern of this poem is 
the formula for most of Housman’s poetry. Haber traces this 
structural device of contrast throughout Housman’s work.] 
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The only explications de texte that are intensive or critical are the analy- 
ses of the following poems: 


ASLI 


ASL1 


ASL I 


ASL 


ASL vim 


ASL xvi 


ASL xix’ 


ASL xxvir 


ASL xxxI1 


ASL x11 


ASL tut 


ASL Liv 


ASL tiv 


LP Preface 


LP xxxvi 


MP 1 


MP xxi 


1887”: Charles Child Walcutt, ‘‘Housman and the Empire: An 
Analysis of ‘1887,’ ” College Eng., v (Feb., 1944), 255-258. 
“1887”: T. S. K. Scott-Craig, Explicator, 1 (March, 1944), item 
34. Criticised by Charles Child Walcutt and Cleanth Brooks, 
Ibid., item 34. 

“1887”: W. L. Werner, “Housman’s ‘1887’—No Satire.” College 
Eng., vt (Dec., 1944), 165-166. 

“Loveliest of trees, the cherry now”: Editors, Explicator, 1 (May, 
1943), item 57. Cf. [bid., 1 (June, 1943), item 69 by W. L. Werner. 
“Farewell to barn and stack and tree’’: Frank Sullivan, Explica- 
tor, 11 (March, 1944), item 36. Cf. Ibid., 1 (April, 1943), item Q29 
by R. T. R. 

“Tt nods and curtseys and recovers”: Randall Jarrell, “Texts from 
Housman,” Kenyon Rev., 1 (Summer, 1939), 266-270. [The most 
intensive explication de texte.] 

“To an Athlete Dying Young”: Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn 
Warren, Understanding Poetry (Henry Holt, 1938), pp. 385-387. 
[Excellent.]} 

“Is my team ploughing”: Jacob Bronowski, The Poet’s Defence 
(Cambridge, 1939), pp. 225-227. [Adverse criticism.] 

“On Wenlock Edge”; Robert Wooster Stallman, Explicator, m 
(Feb., 1945), item 26. 

“The Merry Guide’’: Louise S. Boas, Explicator, m1 (Oct., 1944), 
item 6. 

“The True Lover”: Brooks, Purser, Warren, An Approach to 
Literature (F. S. Crofts, 1941), pp. 442-443. [Interesting, but 
questionable. } 

“With rue my heart is laden”: Wright Thomas and Stuart Gerry 
Brown, Reading Poems (Oxford, 1941), pp. 754-756. [This analysis 
is complete but is wholly uncritical. ] 

“With rue my heart is laden”: John Crowe Ransom, “Honey and 
Gall,” Southern Rev., v1 (Summer, 1941), 6-12. [Adverse criti- 
cism.] Ransom’s interpretation is criticised by Winifred Lynskey, 
“A Critic in Action: Mr. J. C. Ransom,” College Eng., v (Feb., 
1944), 240-242. This poem is also adversely criticised by Cyril 
Connolly, New Statesman & N., x1 (1936), 801. Cf. Osbert Bur- 
dett, Ibid., xx (1922), 242. 

“We'll to the woods no more”: Elizabeth Schneider, Aesthetic 
Motive (Macmillan, 1939), pp. 97-104. [Excellent.] 
“Revolution”: F. A. Philbrick and Ralph P. Boas, Explicator, U 
(March, 1944), item 35. 

“When Israel out of Egypt came”: Editors, Explicator, 1 (March, 
1944), item 39. [Obliquities of mood and meaning.] 

“Crossing alone the nighted ferry”: Randall Jarrell, Kenyon Rev., 
1 (1939), 261-266. [Excellent.] 
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IV: ADDITIONS TO T. G. EHRSAM’S BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HOUSMAN: 
A CRITICAL SELECTION 


Not included in these additions to A Bibliography of Alfred Edward 
Housman by Theodore G. Ehrsam (Boston: F. W. Faxon, 1941), are the 
omissions in his bibliography (over one hundred pieces), which deal 
with Housman’s scholarship, uncritical articles on the source material, 
scholarship on the biography and canon, reviews of no critical value. 
A considerable number of such pieces are reprinted in Grant Richards’s 
Housman 1897-1936 (New York: Oxford, 1942). The following selections 
relate to Housman’s poetry or criticism. Significant critical writings are 
starred; page-listings are restricted to specific references to Housman’s 


work. 


*Allison, A. F. “The Poetry of A. E. Housman,” Review of English Studies, x1x 
(July, 1943), 276-284. 
Auden, W. H. “Jehovah Housman and Satan Housman,” New Verse, No. 28 
(Jan., 1938), 16-17. 
From Anne to Victoria. London: Cassell, 1938. Pp. 101. 
Bailey, Ruth. A Dialogue on Modern Poetry. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1939. Pp. 40-42. 
Barker, George. “A Study of Robert Bridges,” Nation, ctv (Aprile 4, 1942), 
400. 
Bayliss, Stanley. “Housman and the English Composer,” The Listener, xx 
(April 11, 1940). Reprinted as Appendix x in Grant Richards’s Housman, 
pp. 452-453. 
*Blackmur, R. P. The Expense of Greatness. New York: Arrows, 1940. Pp. 202- 
205, 208. 
Bowra, C. M. The Heritage of Symbolism. London: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. 32, 
181, 182. 
*Brooks, Cleanth, and Warren, Robert Penn. Understanding Poetry. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1938. Pp. 384-387. 
Modern Poetry and the Tradition. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina 
Press, 1939. Pp. 4, 15, 58. 
Purser, J. T., and Warren, R. P. An Approach to Literature. New York: 
F.S. Crofts, 1941. Pp. 442-443. 
" “The Whole of Housman,” Kenyon Review, 111 (Winter, 1941), 105-109. 
Bullough, Geoffrey. The Trend of Modern Poetry. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 
1934, P. 5. 
Bush, Douglas. Mythology and the Romantic Tradition. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. 474-475. 
Chakravartz, Amiya. The Dynasts and the Post-War Age in Poetry. London: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 4, 161, 168. 
Daiches, David. Poetry and the Modern World. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1940. Pp. 19-22. 
Drew, Elizabeth. Discovering Poetry. New York: W. W. Norton, 1933. Pp. 15, 
27, 100, 167, 169, 182, 195. 
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1933. Pp. 95, 144-145. 

Empson, William. Some Versions of Pastoral. London: Chatto & Windus, 1935, 
Pp. 57-58. 

Evans, B. Ifor. Tradition and Romanticism. London: Methuen, 1940. Pp, 3-4 
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*Explicator. Vol. 1. (April, 1943), item Q29 on ASL vim by R. T. R.; (May), item 
57 on ASL 11 by the Editors; (June), item 69 on ASL 1 by W. L. Werner. 
Published at Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

* “A, E. Housman Number,” vol. 11 (March, 1944) item 34 on ASL rby 
T. S. K. Scott-Craig, with notes by Charles C. Walcutt and Cleanth 
Brooks. Item 35 on LP xxxvi by F. A. Philbrick and Ralph P. Boas, 
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item 26 on ASL xxx by Robert Stallman. 

Garrod, H. W. “‘Housman: 1939,” Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
Association, xxv (1939). Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940. Pp. 7-21. 
Graves, Robert. On English Poetry. London: Heinemann, 1922. Pp. 31-32. 

Poetic Unreason. London: Cecil Palmer, 1925. Pp. 258-260, 263. 
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1923. Pp. 122-123, 143, 153-154. 
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22-24. 
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bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1942. P, 56. 
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“The Influence of the Ballads in Housman’s Poetry,” Studies in 
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Univ. Press, 1941. P. 181. 
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XXXV 
MAURICE BARING ET LA FRANCE 


‘EST une étrange destinée que celle de la renommée littéraire de 
C Maurice Baring en France. Diplomate, voyageur, journaliste, poéte, 
essayiste et, 4 ses heures, l’un des interprétes les plus pénétrants de l’4me 
et de la littérature russes dans les années qui précédérent la Grande 
Guerre, c’est surtout par son ceuvre tardive de romancier qu’il a conquis 
les suffrages du public cultivé en France. Des critiques aussi autorisés 
que Charles du Bos, Edmond Jaloux, Gabriel Marcel et André Maurois 
ont parlé de ses romans ot apparemment rien ne se passe, et ow la peinture 
d’une société mondaine et désceuvrée sert souvent de cadre 4 de délicates 
analyses de sentiment qui se résolvent presque toujours en crises reli- 
gieuses, en des termes qui conviendraient plutét 4 Henry James, 4 
Tourgueniev, voire méme 4 Tolstoi. Or, chose singuliére, si les person- 
nages de Baring sont presque toujours des Anglais fidéles aux traditions 
et aux conventions de leur pays et de leur milieu, si, dans |’expression 
de leurs sentiments, ils ne se départent jamais de cette réserve, de cette 
pudeur, qui est un des traits de l’4me anglaise, ils semblent voués par 
leur destinée (qui n’est souvent que la fantaisie de l’auteur), 4 se mouvoir 
dans une ambiance saturée de culture européenne et, a certains égards, 
francaise. Les paysages familiers de la vie et de la culture francaises 
parmi lesquels l’auteur les fait évoluer, les réminiscences littéraires et 
artistiques qu’il met dans leur bouche, nous rappellent constamment 
que nous avons affaire 4 un esprit trés averti des choses francaises, 4 un 
ami de la France et, osons le dire, 4 un écrivain dont le talent et méme le 
style, pour s’étre profondément trempés aux sources de la clarté et de 
la sagesse francaises, en ont tiré ce got pour la limpidité de l’expression, 
qui n’en recéle pas moins les profondeurs, comme aussi cet indéfinissable 
parfum de latinité qui se dégage de toute son ceuvre et lui donne un 
charme particulier.! Etudier donc le réle que la culture francaise a joué 
dans la formation de son talent, et son attitude envers les choses fran- 
caises en général, c’est éclairer un aspect peu connu de son ceuvre abon- 
dante et variée, et c’est aussi montrer que ce fin lettré, ce voyageur 
infatigable qui a promené sa curiosité dans tous les pays et toutes les lit- 
tératures, ce “divin amateur,”’ comme |’a appelé un de ses amis,” occupe, 


; *“Maurice Baring est un des nétres,” a dit M. Gabriel Marcel. “Il s’est dés l’enfance 
imprégné de nos facons de sentir; et cette sensation de familiarité est une des plus fortes 
= s’emparent du lecteur francais lorsqu’il aborde son ceuvre.” Revue Européenne, juillet, 
1927, p. 63. 

*E. V. Lucas, dans Reading, Writing and Remembering (Londres, 1932), p. 203. A propos 
du cosmopolitisme inné de Baring, un autre de ses amis remarque que “jamais la langue 
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avec Edmund Gosse, Lytton Strachey, Hilaire Belloc et G. K. Chester. 
ton, une place 4 part parmi les hommes de lettres anglais qui ont park 
avec le plus de pénétration et de sympathie de certains aspects essentiels 
de la littérature et du génie francais. 


I 


C’est d’une gouvernante frangaise nommée Chérie, qui semble avoir 
tenu une grande place dans ses souvenirs, que Baring apprit d’abord 3 
lire et 4 nourrir son imagination enfantine des visions du monde en. 
chanté qu’elle avait laissé derriére elle, et auquel ses faits et gestes, et son 
grand talent de conteur, conféraient une sorte de magie irrésistible, 
Chérie exerga sur lui un empire si profond qu’i! avait acquis tout jeune 
la conviction qu’il n’y avait rien qu’elle ne sfit ou ne piit faire et qu’un 
jour il en ferait sa femme. Par égard pour les sentiments de son amie, jl 
n’aimait pas admettre que les Francais eussent jamais connu la défaite 
aux mains des Anglais, et il s’ingéniait 4 maintenir que Bouvines et 
Fontenoy avaient été des batailles autrement glorieuses que Crécy, 
Agincourt et méme Waterloo. Pour le méme raison, il refusa, au lende- 
main de 1871, d’amorcer |’étude de l’allemand et, au grand soulagement 
de Chérie, il mit en piéces un portrait de Bismarck qui servait d’illustra- 
tion 4 une grosse histoire familiale de la guerre franco-allemande. “Je 
gotitais alors mes lecons de francais infiniment plus que mes lecons 
d’anglais,” écrivit-il plus tard. “La poésie francaise me semblait la seule 
qui fait réellement poétique—si différente des vers blancs anglais... 
J’appris par coeur un grand nombre de poésies frangaises et je faisais 
parfois un usage imprévu du vocabulaire.’ Le fait est que Chérie avait 
si bien réussi dans sa tache que quand, 4 l’Age de dix ans, son éléve fut 
mis pour la premiére fois 4 |’école, il scandalisa ses maitres en affectant 
une prononciation et un usage de la langue anglaise aussi bizarres qu’im- 
parfaits. 

Cette éducation francaise qui, dés lors, devait se poursuivre sans re- 
lache, n’avait pas été que livresque. Déja, en 1888 et 1899, quand il 
avait quatorze ou quinze ans, il avait été initié aux charmes de Paris par 
celle-la méme qui lui en avait évoqué les beautés 4 Londres et 4 Mem- 
bland. Son gofit pour le théatre francais, qui est toujours resté trés vif, 
fut éveillé pour la premiére fois au cours de ces voyages par la révélation 





n’a constituté pour lui une barriére (en Russie, on avait souvent recours a lui pour éclaircir 
des questions de syntaxe russe). Son pouvoir d’adaptation était sans bornes, et il avait un 
don étrange pour saisir les nuances de toutes les civilisations avec lesquelles il entrait en 
contact.” Edward Marsh, A Number of People (Londres, 1939), pp. 65-66. 

3 The Puppet Show of Memory (Londres, 1922), p. 20. C’est a ce recueil autobiographique 
de Baring que nous empruntons les détails de son éducation francaise. 
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de l’art de Mounet, de Reichemberg, et ensuite de Got, Worms, Baretta 
et, surtout, Sarah Bernhardt. Entretemps, 4 Eton, c’est dans les études 
de francais qu’il remportait ses plus brillants succés. En 1891, un des prix 
scolaires les plus convoités, le prix de francais du Prince Consort, lui 
fut décerné par la reine Victoria elle-méme et décida en quelque sorte 
du choix de sa carriére, car son pére, Lord Revelstoke, frappé des dons 
que son fils manifestait pour les langues, essaya de l’orienter vers la 
diplomatie. 

Les gotits du jeune homme le portaient plutdt vers la littérature. Un 
soir d’hiver, en 1895, 4 une réunion chez Edmund Gosse, la conversation 
ayant roulé sur Anatole France, qui était encore complétement inconnu 
en Angleterre, et Baring ayant manifesté une certaine familiarité avec 
son ceeuvre, Henry Harland, l’éditeur du Yellow Book, qui était présent, 
lengagea 4 présenter l’auteur de Thais au public anglais. C’est ainsi que 
le premier article littéraire de Baring se trouva étre aussi la premiére 
étude que l’on efit encore faite en Angleterre des divers aspects de 
oeuvre et de l’art de France.‘ L’article fut soumis en épreuves au juge- 
ment d’Edmund Gosse et provoqua de sa part un éloge si sincére que les 
aspirations littéraires du jeune homme en recurent un précieux encourage- 
ment. 

L’année suivante, il fit mieux, Au cours d’un séjour en Allemagne ot 
il s’était rendu pour se perfectionner dans la langue allemande, Baring 
écrivit en francais sa premiére plaquette, Hildesheim, un recueil de pas- 
tiches 4 la maniére de Bourget, Loti, Renan et Anatole France. Le titre 
en était emprunté 4 la charmante petite ville dont les églises gothiques 
et ’atmosphére moyendgeuse avaient exercé sur lui un attrait puissant. 
Hildesheim, son ambiance et ses légendes, forment le théme de ces pas- 
tiches ot: le jeune étudiant s’était proposé la gageure de reproduire le 
style et la maniére des quatre écrivains contemporains qu’il avait lus 
avec le plus d’assiduité. Et, en effet, le choix des modéles n’a pas de quoi 
surprendre, car il est rare qu’un écrivain étranger qui a choisi le frangais 
comme moyen d’expression ne cherche pas, dans son coup d’essai, 4 
écrire dans le style et la tradition les plus récents, les plus “‘avancés” 
méme, afin de s’inscrire immédiatement dans le mouvement contempo- 
rain et y acquérir, pour ainsi dire, ses lettres de créance.® Or, pour la 

‘On trouvera cet essai peu connu dans le Yellow Book d’avril, 1895, pp. 263-279. Il 
contient une fine analyse de l’ceuvre de mémoraliste et de romancier de France depuis 
Le Livre de mon Ami jusqu’au Lys Rouge. L’admiration évidente que l’auteur témoigne 
pour son sujet ne l’empéche pas de reconnaitre les limites de l’art de France et la faiblesse 
de sa psychologie. 

*C’est ainsi que Moréas, a ses débuts, donna les Syrtes et les Cantilénes, écrits dans la 
meilleure tradition symboliste de l’époque, avant d’aboutir, quinze ans plus tard, a la 
facture néo-classique des Stances qui Vexprimérent plus entiérement. De nos jours, certains 
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génération qui avait vingt ans en 1896, Bourget, Loti et France étaient 
les prosateurs les plus en vue et ceux aussi dont la maniére était assez 
établie pour inviter le pastiche ou la parodie. Renan, dont la mort récente 
avait été comme le signal du grand mouvement de désaffection qui ac. 
compagne souvent la disparition de tout écrivain dont les préoccupations 
ne répondent plus 4 celles de la génération qui le suit, avait été aussi un 
des maitres que le jeune étudiant avait le plus étudiés et dont il avait 
tenu 4 donner un échantillon de style. 

Ce qui frappe le plus quand on parcourt, avec un recul de prés d’un 
demi-siécle, ces exercices juvéniles, c’est de voir que l’auteur réussit 
souvent a donner |’llusion du modéle en évitant la surcharge et aussi cet 
écueil fréquent des pastiches, qui est la caricature. Aussi Henri de 
Régnier, qui eut l’occasion de lire l’ouvrage en manuscrit, ne manqua-t-i] 
pas d’observer que “Bourget, Renan, Loti ou France pourraient avoir 
écrit, chacun, des pages qui soient moins eux. I] faut, pour avoir fait cela, 
une science bien délicate de la langue francaise.’”6 

Voici, pour ceux qu’intéressent les débuts littéraires de Maurice Bar- 

ing, deux extraits de ces mosaiques—d’abord, le début de Sensations de 
Hildesheim, de P...B...: 
Paris est loin, cher ami, et il y a longtemps que nous n’avons déjeuné ensemble 
avec le bonH...J...au café de la Paix ot nous passions des heures si douces 
a manger des huitres et 4 causer livres et femmes... Mais qui n’a pas connu 
l’ivresse de se trouver un beau matin loin de ce cher Paris, loin du boulevard et 
de la femme qu’on aime, dans un pays étranger, presque barbare, de savourer le 
contraste étrange qui existe entre soilméme, enfant compliqué de ces temps 
ultra-modernes, et les habitants tranquilles et somnolents d’une petite ville 
bourgeoise comme Hildesheim? A travers ma fenétre, je n’apercois que tours et 
donjons, fléches et pointes déchiquetées sur le ciel gris-bleu et vaguement bru- 
meux du printemps allemand. J’apercois les sombres tours du Dom ot fleurit 
encore de célébre Rosenstock, planté par saint Bernard en 820, ot saint Geoffroi 
assista au massacre de l’empereur Othon .. . et je songe 4 Clovis, au fier Si- 
cambre, a Tolbiac, et au vase de Soissons. Paris est loin. . . 


ensuite, la conclusion d’un roman inédit, Fleurs de Brume, de P... 
awa’ 

... Oh! tristesse des cloitres et des cimetiéres! Mélancolie insondable qui s’at- 
tache aux églises, aux lieux sacrés ot des milliers de morts ont offert leurs in- 
utiles priéres . . . Ici, dans le silence et dans la méditation, ont vécu des généra- 





poémes surréalistes les plus réussis sont l’ceuvre d’écrivains américains, grecs ou égyptiens 
“d’expression francaise.” Parfois, c’est le procédé contraire qu’on observe: d’Annunzio, 
prenant provisoirement congé de l’italien, eut la coquetterie de composer son Martyre de 
Saint-Sébastien en vieux francais. Mais l’exception confirme la régle. 

6 Hildesheim, nouvelle édition (Londres, 1924), p. viii. La brochure parut pour la pre- 
miére fois 4 Paris en 1899. Lemerre en fit un tirage limité qui fut vite épuisé. 
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tions de moines qui n’ont rien soupconné de la vie en dehors . . . des espaces ... 
des ailleurs . . . et si je meurs demain, on me couchera peut-étre ici . . . on rendra 
a cette terre allemande ma téte incrédule . . . et sur ma tombe les fleurs pous- 
seront comme aujourd’hui .. . les fleurs blanches. Partout vétusté...ruine... 
la mort... la poussiére...lacendre... 

Tandis que je songe, la pauvre cloche félée se met 4 tinter d’une voix gréle . . . 
elle sonne le glas des morts . . . Ces morts qui sont tout autour . . . enfouis dans 
les tenébres des ailleurs . . . dans le néart des choses... 


La maniére de Renan et de son discijle Anatole France est essayée avec 
moins de bonheur, peut-étre parce qu’il fallait, pour ces deux maitres, 
reproduire un style ot la forme et le fond sont si indissolublement liés qu’il 
nest guére possible de donner le sentiment de l’une sans avoir un sens 
profond et exercé de l’autre. Et pourtant, a en croire certaines observa- 
tions récentes, l’empreinte laissée par la pensée renanienne sur l’esprit du 
jeune écrivain fut assez profonde. Pour ceux qui savent la discrétion avec 
laquelle Baring a toujours parlé de son adhésion au catholicisme, ces 
remarques laissent supposer que l’auteur de |’Histoire des Origines du 
Christianisme a exercé sur ses idées religieuses une de ces influences 4 
rebours dont la critique anti-renanienne du début du siécle n’a pas tou- 
jours voulu tenir compte. 

La lecture de Renan fut pour les jeunes de ma génération, a dit Baring, un 
grand excitant pour l’esprit. Nous nous plaisions 4 son ironie, croyant qu’il 
avait contribué 4 nous libérer une fois pour toutes d’un grand nombre de super- 
stitions ennuyeuses, de conventions périmées et de traditions fausses. Mais son 
influence ne s’arrétait pas la. Renan ett été surpris d’apprendre que son 
histoire des origines et des vicissitudes de l’Eglise Chrétienne, et son émouvant 
témoignage de l’angoisse qu’il éprouva quand il dut renoncer 4 entrer dans les 
ordres, ont été la raison qui a ramené plus d’un incroyant dans le giron de 
l’Eglise.’ 


7 Have you Anything to Declare? A Note Book with Commentaries (New York, 1937), 
p. 127. Pour l’historien qui essaiera de mesurer un jour l’influence exercée par Renan sur la 
jeunesse de son temps, ce témoignage d’un écrivain catholique anglais acquiert une réso- 
nance particuliére quand on le rapproche des vues analogues que Barrés exprimait, il y a 
plus de vingt ans, dans un discours célébre. Parlant au nom d’une génération qui fut aussi 
la sienne, l’'auteur des Déracinés écrivait en des termes qui faisaient un étrange contraste 
avec le gracieux badinage de sa brochure de 1890: “Renan soulevait la tristesse, la réproba- 
tion, les coléres du monde catholique: eh bien! a nous, il faisait aimer le catholicisme. 
Il était ’ennemi-type de la religion, l’Antéchrist: il nous faisait retrouver la pensée reli- 
gieuse. .. . L’ Histoire des Origines,l’ Histoire d’ Israél nous apprenaient a lire avec un respect 
nouveau les textes sacrés, et nous écoutions avidement cet enchanteur qui nous révélait 
leur haute poésie et ce qu’ils gardent de substance assimilable pour tous. . . . Si aujourd’hui 
vous trouvez chez des incroyants un sentiment de |’Eglise qui va jusqu’a la tendresse, je 
sais que M. Renan est pour quelque chose dans cette évolution, qui aurait paru bien ex- 
traordinaire 4 nos péres.”—Dante, Pascal et Renan (Paris, 1923), pp. 64-66, recueilli aussi 
dans Les Matires (Paris, 1927), pp. 297-310. 
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A ces sceptiques, dont la science religieuse se limitait 4 une lecture plus 
ou moins superficielle de |’Evangile, Renan aurait révélé l’existence 
historique de |’Eglise primitive dont les piliers furent les Apétres, Le 
drame religieux qui avait déchiré l’4me du jeune séminariste avait ses 
racines, non pas dans les prétendus abus de |’Eglise Catholique, mais dans 
l’adhésion totale de son esprit aux méthodes de la critique historique 
allemande dont nous connaissons aujourd’hui les lacunes. Selon Baring, 


Renan appartenait 4 une époque qui avait adopté les conclusions de la “haute 
critique” allemande sans les discuter, et l’on ne peut s’empécher de penser que, 
s’il était né un demi-siécle plus tard, ou si la critique allemande s’était occupée 
aussi exhaustivement de Racine et de Moliére que de Shakespeare, il n’aurait 
pas abandonné |’Eglise ... Les arguments de Renan aboutissent A une seule 
conclusion, 4 savoir que si la vérité du christianisme n’a pas été infirmée par les 
résultats de l’exégése allemande, |’Eglise Catholique en est la seule manifestation 
possible sur la terre.® 


8 Ibid., pp. 133-134. Nous avons jugé bon de reproduire fidélement ici les déclarations 
de Baring sur cette question importante, 4 cause de la lumiére qu’elles pourraient jeter sur 
son évolution religieuse. Il faut rappeler toutefois que la conception d’un Renan qui se 
serait libéré, sous l’influence de la critique, de toute croyance religieuse, ne correspond pas 
entiérement 4 la réalité. On peut méme dire que, de toutes les interprétations convention- 
nelles de sa pensée, c’est celle contre laquelle il a le plus vigoureusement protesté. Dés avril 
1859—c’est-a-dire quatre ans avant la publication de La Vie de Jésus—Renan se montrait 
soucieux de mettre en garde ses lecteurs contre les interprétations tendancieuses de ceux 
qui se plaisaient 4 le représenter déjA comme une ennemi déclaré, non seulement du 
catholicisme, mais de la religion et du sentiment religieux en général. “Loin que j’aie 
jamais songé 4 diminuer en ce monde la somme de religion qui y reste encore,”’ écrivait-il, 
“mon but, en tous mes écrits, a été bien au contraire d’épurer et de ranimer un sentiment 
qui n’a quelque chance de conserver son empire qu’en prenant un nouveau degré de 
raffinement. . . . La religion, de nos jours, ne peut plus se séparer de la délicatesse de l’ame 
et de la culture de l’esprit. J’ai cru la servir en essayant de la transporter dans la région 
de l’inattaquable, au dela des dogmes particuliers et des croyances surnaturelles.” (Essais 


tout critiqué et, quoi qu’on en dise, j’ai tout maintenu. . . . Notre critique a plus fait pour 
la conservation de la religion que toutes les apologies”. (Drames Philosophiques, préface 
du “Prétre de Nemi,” pp. 262-263). Au témoignage de Barrés, qui corrobore jusqu’a un 
certain point les affirmations du grand écrivain, il convient d’ajouter celui d’un interpréte 
averti de la pensée religieuse de Renan, qui, aprés avoir dit de lui qu’il a été “a la fois le 
plus irréligieux des esprits et le plus soucieux de religion,” a ajouté avec plus de justesse: 
“Que sa critique ait beaucoup contribué, comme il le dit, 4 la conservation, sinon de la 
religion, du moins de l’esprit religieux, en dehors de toute orthodoxie dogmatique, c’est ma 
conviction profonde; et je crois qu’un jour prochain, cette justice lui sera assez générale 
ment rendue” (Pierre Lasserre: La Jeunesse d’Ernest Renan, [Paris, 1925], 1, 73, 99-100). 
Et Henriette Psichari, dans un ouvrage plus récent, a exprimé un sentiment analogue: 
“Sans doute, les catholiques sont libres,” dit-elle, “de rejeter un auteur qui s’est libéré des 
dogmes. Cela les empéche-t-il d’admettre que Renan anti-dogmatique, anti-liturgique 4 
plus apporté au monde de philosophie chrétienne que ceux qui |’ont traité d’antéchrist 
d’une maniére peu évangélique?”’ Renan d’aprés lui-méme (Paris, 1937), préface, p. Vu 
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II 


En janvier 1899, Baring fut nommé attaché 4 l’ambassade britannique 
de Paris et eut ainsi l’occasion de poursuivre sur place ses aventures lit- 
téraires et de se familiariser davantage avec les divers aspects de la vie 
francaise. Les préoccupations politiques nées de |’affaire Dreyfus exer- 
caient alors leur empire sur toutes les intelligences et, au lendemain de 
lincident de Fachoda, les relations franco-anglaises n’étaient pas des 
meilleures. Baring se lia pourtant d’amitié avec le Général de Galliffet, 
qui le fit élire membre du Cercle de |’Union, et fit la connaissance de 
plusieurs personnalités littéraires de l’époque—Anatole France, Henri de 
Régnier, Melchior de Vogiié, Edouard Rod et André Chevrillon. Il fré- 
quenta assidfiment le théatre ot régnaient alors Sarah Bernhardt et 
Réjane, et 4 une soirée mémorable du Théatre frangais, Bartet lui révéla 
tout ’art et la musique subtile de Racine.® C’est de cette Epoque aussi que 
date une campagne qu’il aida 4 déclencher dans les colonnes de la Satur- 
day Review sur les mérites de la langue et de la poésie frangaises qui ve- 
naient d’étre, une fois de plus, mises en question par un de ses compatri- 
otes. A l’occasion d’une représentation de Hamlet, que Sarah Bernhardt 
avait donnée 4 Londres, Max Beerbohm avait déploré l’impossibilité ou 
s'était trouvé, selon lui, le traducteur de Shakespeare pour faire passer, 
dans la langue frangaise, ‘‘le moindre écho et le moindre reflet de !’origi- 


nal.” Il ne s’en prenait pas tant 4 la version de Marcel Schwob, qui avait 
servi de texte 4 Sarah,!° comme au génie particulier de la langue fran- 
caise. 


The fact is, écrivit-il, that the French language, limpid and exquisite though it is, 
affords no scope for phrases which are charged with a dim significance beyond 
their meaning, and with reverberations beyond their sound. The French language, 
like the French genius, can give no hint of things beyond those which it de- 
finitely expresses. For expression, it is a far finer instrument than our language; 
but it is not, in the sense that our language is, suggestive. It lacks mystery. It 
casts none of those purple shadows which do follow and move with the moving 
phrases of our great poets." 


*On célébrait alors le deuxiéme centenaire de la mort du poéte. “Cette représentation,” 
adit Baring, “marque une date dans mes aventures littéraires. Bartet était Bérénice, et 
je ne crois pas que les vers de Racine aient jamais pu étre plus poétiquement rendus et plus 
délicatement nuancés.” The Puppet Show of Memory, p. 192. 

* On sait que cette traduction de Schwob, qui servit de point de départ a l’attaque de 
Beerbohm, n’est pas des meilleures. André Gide, qui devait la lire plus tard en préparant 
Sa propre version de Hamlet, a observé que, pour étre exacte, elle est “obscure, presque 
incompréhensible par endroits, informe, arythmique, et comme irrespirable. Est-ce vrai- 
ment ce texte qu’on entendait chez Sarah Bernhardt? Comme il a df géner les acteurs!” 
Journal (Paris, 1939), pp. 735-736. 

" “Hamlet, Princess of Denmark,” Saturday Review, 17 juin 1899, pp. 747-748. (Cet 
article a €té recueilli dans Around Theatres, [Londres, 1924], pp. 61-66.) Bien avant Max 
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Une affirmation aussi catégorique était bien faite pour éveiller l’humeyr 
combative de l’ancien éléve de Chérie, et la réponse qu’il adressa 4 |, 
revue fut le signal d’un débat sur les mérites respectifs de la langue 
francaise et anglaise qui se poursuivit dans les colonnes du journal 
pendant plusieurs semaines.’ A une ou deux exceptions prés (dont Hilaire 
Belloc), les critiques et les professeurs qui participérent 4 la discussion 
se rangérent de l’avis de Max Beerbohm en invoquant les lieux communs 
sur la dérivation exclusive de la langue frangaise du latin, sur ses qualités 
de logique, d’ordre, de lucidité, pour aboutir 4 la conclusion formulée par 
un des correspondants, a4 savoir que si “‘le francais est la langue de la 
prose, l’anglais est la langue de la poésie.” A ce barrage d’arguments, ot 
l’on reconnait les échos des préjugés irréductibles d’une partie de la 
critique anglaise, Baring se devait d’opposer le point de vue de ceux dont 
esprit et la sensibilité, pour s’étre, dés l’enfance, imprégnés de la vie 
intime des mots, de leur rythme, de leur harmonie, étaient qualifiés pour 
en percevoir la mélodie latente et tout le mystérieux pouvoir d’évocation. 
A cet égard, l’étude sur “La Poésie francaise” qui naquit de ce débat, et 
qu’il publia plusieurs années plus tard, constitue peut-étre une des plus 





Beerbohm, Madame de Staél avait dit, en termes presque identiques, dans son livre De 
P Allemagne: “L’on ne dit en francais que ce que !’on veut dire et l’on ne voit point errer 
autour des paroles ces nuages 4 mille formes, qui entourent la poésie des langues du Nord, 
et réveillent une foule de souvenirs.” “La langue francaise,” a dit Amiel aussi, “ne peut 
rien exprimer de naissant, de germant; elle ne peint que les effets, les résultats, le caput 
mortuum, mais non la cause, le mouvement, la force, le devenir de quelque phénoméne 
que ce soit. Elle est analytique et descriptive; mais elle ne fait rien comprendre; car elle 
ne fait voir les commencements et la formation de rien.” Renan, qui rapporte ce jugement 
de l’écrivain genevois, ajoute: “Si Amiel avait mieux su la langue qu’il écrivait habituelle- 
ment, il aurait vu que le francais peut suffire a l’expression de toute pensée, méme des pen- 
sées les plus étrangéres a son ancien génie. .. . Amiel n’était pas parfaitement maitre de 
son instrument. N’en connaissant pas toutes les notes, il le jugeait inapte 4 rendre certains 
sons; il le faussait alors par impatience; il efit mieux fait de le bien étudier” (Feuilles 
Détachées, pp. 363-364). Ii serait instructif de réunir un jour les jugements, aussi sur- 
prenants que saugrenus, qu’ont formulés sur la langue de Pascal, de Racine et de Victor 
Hugo, les écrivains francais et étrangers qui étaient pourtant qualifiés, par la naissance 
ou la culture, pour en parler avec une justesse plus nuancée. On verra peut-étre alors que 
ceux-la mémes qui en ont célébré les qualités les plus saillantes, les plus classiques, comme 
Rivarol, ont souvent fait profession d’ignorer ses vertus plus secrétes. I] devait appartenir 
au romantisme et, plus tard, au symbolisme et au surréalisme, d’exploiter tout le mystére 
et la musique qu’on peut dégager, malgré la tyrannie de l’ordre direct, de cet instrument 
aux résonances infinies qu’est la francais. Rien n’eftt été plus contraire a l’esprit de Rivarol, 
de Madame de Staél ou d’Amiel, que de définir la poésie, ainsi que devait le faire Théodore 
de Banville, comme “cette magie qui consiste a éveiller des sensations a l’aide d’une 
combinaison de sons . . . cette sorcellerie grace a laquelle des idées nous sont communiquées 
d’une maniére certaine, par des mots qui cependant ne les expriment pas.” 

On trouvera cette correspondance dans la Saturday Review du 24 juin au 2 septembre 
1899, 
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éloquentes apologies de la langue et de la poésie frangaises qui aient été 
faites par un étranger.’* 

Dans cet essai, au lieu de se confiner 4 une comparaison spécieuse entre 
deux langues et deux poésies différentes, et de chercher dans |’une ce qui 
fait le génie propre de l’autre, Baring s’attache plutét 4 considérer les 
qualités exclusives de la poésie francaise, son excellence particuliére. 


Chaque langue, dit-il, a une qualité naturelle qui ne peut étre ni traduite, ni 
transposée, une qualité qui lui est spéciale et unique et n’a pas d’équivalent dans 
les autres langues. Les critiques anglais disent que les qualités uniques de la 
langue francaise sont la lucidité et l’idiome, que le frangais, étant la langue de la 
prose, ne peut pas, en poésie, étre suggestif. A l’appui de leur argument, ils 
citent d’ordinaire une série de mots dont on ne peut guére trouver, selon eux, 
déquivalent en francais. Voici quelques mots qui furent cités par un corres- 
pondant pour illustrer ce point de vue: fragments, sunny, ripple, shadow, motion, 
crag. Cela est peut-étre vrai, mais il faut aussi se rappeler qu’il y a des mots 
francais pour lesquels il n’existe pas d’équivalent poétique en anglais, comme 
nénuphar, nacelle, taillis, clairiére, onde, frisson, clarté, étincelle, lisiére. Or la 
poésie francaise existe. Nous avons, pour le prouver, les ceuvres de Marot, 
Villon, Du Bellay, Ronsard, Louise Labé, Malherbe, Corneille, Moliére, Racine, 
La Fontaine, André Chénier, Alfred de Vigny, Alfred de Musset, Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo, Béranger, Baudelaire, Gautier, Sully-Prudhomme, Théodore de 
Banville, Paul Verlaine, Leconte de Lisle, Hérédia, Henri de Régnier et Madame 
de Noailles. Si l’argument des critiques anglais repose sur quelque fondement, 
les ceuvres de ces poétes ne devraient rien perdre a étre mises en prose frangaise et 
devraient tout gagner a étre traduites en vers anglais. En réalité, il n’en est rien, 
car il n’y a guére de traductions anglaises de poémes francais qui conservent la 
moindre saveur de l’original. Personne n’a jamais réussi une traduction accep- 
table des ceuvres de Racine en anglais, et il suffit de comparer avec |’original les 
versions anglaises les plus célébres des meilleurs poémes lyriques frangais pour se 
rendre compte de la difficulté, de l’impossibilité méme, d’accomplir cette tache. 
Cela prouve donc que la poésie francaise a certaines qualités qui lui sont spé- 
ciales et uniques. 


Baring passe ensuite en revue ces qualités en choisissant des exemples 
de grace, de délicatesse, de fraicheur, de légéreté, dans Du Bellay, La 
Fontaine et Musset, de cet élément indéfinissable qu’il appelle wistfulness 
dans Ronsard et Verlaine, de simplicité, de majesté, dans Racine et 
Victor Hugo, de “vision imaginative” dans Lamartine, de pur lyrisme 


* Dés son enfance, Baring semble avoir été frappé par l’insensibilité esthétique des 
critiques anglais de son temps a l’égard de la poésie francaise. Seul Andrew Lang lui 
semblait alors faire exception a la régle. “Mais c’est qu’aussi il savait le francais et cela, 
comme je m’en rendis compte plus tard, en était la simple raison.” Round the World in any 
Number of Days (Londres, 1919), pp. 71-72. 

“ Punch and Judy, and other Essays (Londres, 1924), pp. 191-192. 
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dans Hugo encore, et dans Musset et Verlaine. II attire l’attention de ses 
lecteurs sur le fait, qu’en francais, 

Vidée, pour étre précise, n’en est pas moins poétique. La concision de la Phrase 
n’empéche qu’elle ne soit, en méme temps, chargée de musique et de suggestion, 
Sur cette question, les Francais seuls peuvent parler avec autorité. II yaut |, 
peine de les écouter. Voici l’opinion de Maupassant—et il n’y a pas de juge plus 
compétent: “Les mots ont une dme. La plupart des lecteurs, et méme des écrivains, 
ne leur demandent qu’un sens. I] faut trouver cette Ame qui apparait au contact 
d’autres mots. ...Il y a dans les rapprochements et les combinaisons de la 
langue écrite par certains hommes toute l’évocation d’un monde pottique que le 
monde des mondains ne sait plus apercevoir ni deviner. Quand on lui parle de 
cela, il se fache, raisonne, argumente, nie, crie, et veut qu’on lui montre. II serait 
inutile d’essayer; ne sentant pas, il ne comprendra jamais.’ 


III 

Cette attitude d’apologiste quelque peu militant, Baring devait la 
maintenir par la suite dans ses essais aussi bien que dans ses romans, 
Car il lui a semblé utile, en cette matiére, de se répéter. II suffit, pour s’en 
rendre compte, de lire les essais qu’il a consacrés 4 Racine, La Fontaine, 
Victor Hugo, Sully-Prudhomme, et aux remarques éparses dans un bon 
nombre de ses romans. Comme complément 4 son essai sur la poésie 
frangaise, il a écrit une étude sur Racine qui est peut-étre, avec le panégy- 
rique plus célébre de Lytton Strachey, une des tentatives les plus con- 
sciencieuses que l’on ait faites en Angleterre pour répandre une plus 
juste notion de l’art racinien dans un pays qui, pendant longtemps, est 
resté insensible 4 ses beautés. Selon Baring, la part d’incompréhension ou 
d’indifférence que ses compatriotes ont manifestée pour la poésie de 
Racine a son origine dans la méme perception imparfaite des valeurs de 
la langue qui a vicié tant de jugements portés du dehors sur la poésie 
francaise. L’autorité de Matthew Arnold lui semble, a cet égaid, sujette 
a caution, car ce grand apétre de la culture ‘“‘ne savait pas assez bien le 
frangais pour comprendre, apprécier et sentir ce qui constitue l’excellence 
de la poésie frangaise, et ce qui la distingue de la poésie des autres 
% Tbid., pp. 200-201. Rappelons aussi les mots pertinents d’Emile Legouis: “En réalité 

il n’y a pas de jugement porté du dehors sur la valeur esthétique d’une langue qui ait 
grande autorité. On ne devient juge en cette question que par la sympathie, laquelle sup 
pose qu’on s’est placé au dedans, qu’on est devenu capable de reproduire en soi les émotions 
suscitées chez un étranger par les sons de sa langue, les associations lointaines et mysté- 
rieuses de ces sonorités, 4 l’air souvent neutre, avec des émotions d’enfance,—enfance de 
Vindividu ou enfance de la nation” (Défense de la Poésie francaise, al’ Usage des Lecteurs 
anglais [Londres, 1912], pp. 28-29). Un autre critique, Jacques Boulenger, va un peu plus 
loin. “La connaissance, méme parfaite, d’une langue,” selon lui, “ne suffit pas 4 donner le 
sentiment juste de la littérature écrite en cette langue: notre poésie, par exemple, n’est 
pas faite pour des gens qui seulement s’expriment dans le méme idiome que nous; elle est 
faite pour des gens qui ont |’esprit formé de la méme facon par l’habitude de penser avec 
les mémes phrases et les mémes mots.” ... Mais l’art est difficile! (Paris, s.d.), 1, 194-195. 
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nations.”* Ses jugements péremptoires et, somme toute, superficiels, 
ont fait plus de mal que de bien car ils ont permis 4 un grand nombre 
desprits moins avertis que lui de croire que leurs idées préconcues avaient 
recu, en une matiére aussi délicate, une espéce de sanction. 

La question de savoir si Racine est le plus grand poéte francais n’in- 
téresse pas tant Baring comme la nécessité de dégager, pour le lecteur 
anglais, tout ce que son ceuvre contient de passion, de force, et aussi de 
pudeur, de vérité humaine et de poésie. C’est Bérénice, et non pas 
Andromaque, Phédre ou Athalie, qu’il choisit comme la piéce qui révéle 
parfaitement les qualités les plus classiques de Racine, celle ow il réussit, 
avec le sujet le plus mince, 4 créer une ceuvre plus dense, plus intéres- 
sante, plus poignante que des drames tout remplis d’incidents, et ou il 


¥ Jbid., p. 146. Dans C, le roman semi-autobiographique que Baring publia en 1924, 
Burstall, qui est le porte-parole de l’auteur, dit au jeune Caryl: “The dons and the critics 
in England despise Racine for one simple reason. They don’t understand French. They 
understand sometimes what the words mean, but not always; they are capable even of the 
most ludicrous blunders, but they don’t feel the values of the language. ... Because 
Matthew Arnold talked nonsense about French verse, which he didn’t understand, they 
think they can do the same thing safely” (pp. 138-139). Pour une discussion des juge- 
ments de Matthew Arnold sur la poésie frangaise, voir E. Legouis, op. cit., pp. 16-25. 
Vauteur de Culture and Anarchy avait, en effet, posé comme un dogme l’inaptitude du 
genie francais 4 la poésie. “‘Set a Frenchman to write poetry,” a-t-il dit, “he is limited, 
artificial, and impotent” (Essays in Criticism, First Series, p. 53). “Except in songs,” 
écrivait-il 4 sa mére en date du 19 mai 1863, “I do not see that French verse can be truly 
satisfactory” (Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1, 225). Et cela de la part d’un humaniste qui 
était pleinement conscient que “the critic of poetry should have the finest tact, the nicest 
moderation, the most free, flexible, and elastic spirit imaginable; he should be indeed the 
‘ondoyant et divers,’ the undulating and diverse being of Montaigne” (Essays by Matthew 
Arnold, éd. Oxford, p. 385). On s’étonne un peu que Sainte-Beuve ne lui ait pas ménagé 
les compliments, qu’il l’ait considéré comme “le critique étranger et ami qui nous connait 
mieux que personne” (Nouveaux Lundis, 1x, 250), et qu’il lui ait écrit vers la fin de sa vie: 
“Vous avez traversé notre poésie et notre littérature par une ligne intérieure, profonde, qui 
fait les initiés et que vous ne perdrez jamais” (cf. French In., Sept. 1921, p. 154). La science 
imparfaite qu’avait Arnold du francais a-t-elle contribué, comme l’indique Baring, a 
fausser ses jugemenis sur la poésie francaise? La question reste livrée a la discussion. En 
tout cas, dans une lettre datée du 20 septembre 1872 et adressée 4 M. Fontanés, on ren- 
contre des impropriétés et des solécismes comme “des vérités qu’il lui a fallu écouter de 
1a bouche de vous et de vos amis,” “le gros public,” “si vous viendrez en Angleterre,” “causer 
sur toutes ces choses” (Letters . . . 11, 100-102), qui, malgré la bonne tenue de |’ensemble, 
ne laissent pas de mettre l’esprit a la géne. W. C. Brownell était, luf aussi, sensible a cette 
lacune chez Arnold quand il lui a reproché d’avoir relevé que le seul mot que |’on ait en 
francais pour dire fustian soit em phase, Yéquivalent anglais, selon lui, de emphasis. “But 
emphase,” a ajouté le critique américain dans une observation qu’il vaut la peine de citer, 

“in the proper circumstances means to a Frenchman precisely what fustian means to us; 
it does not mean emphasis at all. It would be as pertinent to find the French lack of musi- 
cal instinct attested by making chanticleer chanter instead of crow. We cannot proceed too 
cautiously where the shades of the French language are concerned. There is no feu follet 
which equals it.” French T. raits, p. 154. 
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atteint aux plus grands effets par les moyens les plus simples. Dans ge 
observations sur les autres tragédies, Baring reprend aussi, dans |’ep. 
semble, tout ce qui a été dit par plusieurs générations de critiques et de 
spectateurs frangais sur l’art, la psychologie et la poésie de Racine. Son 
étude n’en reste pas moins intéressante par la persuasion, la sympathie 
et l’enthousiasme sincére dont elle témoigne, et marque un nouveau Point 
de départ dans la critique racinienne en Angleterre. II sufiit, en effet, d’en 
lire la conclusion pour voir 4 quel point nous sommes éloignés du top 
habituel des commentateurs anglais de Racine, depuis Hazlitt et De 
Quincey jusqu’a Macaulay et Matthew Arnold: 


When all is said and done, when we have pointed out the harmony of proportion, 
the absence of effort and emphasis, the delicate tact and talent of selection, the 
suppleness, the grace, and the distinction which mark the works of Racine, there 
is still something left—an indefinable suavity, an intangible sense of perfect 
balance, an elusive play of light and shade, a delicacy and charm of texture, a 
tenderness, a sensitiveness, which cannot be defined by any stereotyped for- 
mula... . Racine ranks with the radiant children of Apollo, whose notes of music 
are like fountains of pure water. He may not be with Homer, Shakespeare, and 
Dante; but he is with Praxiteles, with Virgil, and Mozart.” 


La Fontaine est peut-étre, avec Racine, le poéte classique francais dont 
l’art est le plus difficilement accessible aux étrangers car la beauté de sa 
poésie, comme 1’a observé Paul Bourget, “‘réside si particuliérement dans 


une science infinie du rythme et des mots qu’elle échappe tout entiére 
aux esprits qui ne connaissent ce rythme et ces mots que par le dehors.”" 
Et pourtant La Fontaine est précisément le poéte francais pour lequel 
Baring semble avoir eu le plus de prédilection, celui, 4 tout le moins, dont 
il a célébré le génie avec le plus de ferveur. Alors que les autres grands 
poétes francais invitent la comparaison avec les poétes des autres nations 
parmi lesquels ils trouvent parfois des égaux, sinon des supérieurs, La 
Fontaine, selon lui, est unique. Contrairement 4 tant de commentateurs 
des Fables, tant en France qu’a |’étranger, qui n’ont pas goiité 4 leurs 
sources les beautés du grand rival de La Fontaine en Europe, Krilov, 
Baring ne peut pas étre taxé de partialité, car il a connu dans le texte 
l’ceuvre du fabuliste russe. Son jugement, par conséquent, n’en a que plus 
de valeur: 

S’il est vrai, dit-il, que Krilov égale La Fontaine quand il est sérieux, et quand il 
décrit la nature, La Fontaine le dépasse de beaucoup par la subtilité et la pré- 
cision de la satire, par son ton général d’élégance, de grace, d’esprit et de dis- 


17 Ibid., p. 173. 

18 Etudes et Portraits (Paris, 1900), p. 23. Bourget cite le jugement de George Saintsbury 
sur La Fontaine comme résumant |’opinion moyenne anglaise: “‘C’est un prosateur de 
premier ordre qui a choisi d’écrire en vers.” 
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tinction. A cété de lui, Krilov semble lourd et grossier, et son style parfois 
déplorablement négligé.)® 


Tout en rendant hommage aux qualités homériques de La Fontaine, 4 
son réalisme, 4 son bon sens, c’est surtout sur le peintre et l’interpréte de 
la nature que Baring attire l’attention de ses lecteurs d’autant plus que 
cet aspect de son génie ne lui semble pas avoir été suffisamment apprécié 
en Angleterre. Aussi la majeure partie de son essai est-elle composée d’une 
série de vignettes, de croquis et de tableaux cueillis dans ]’ceuvre du 
fabuliste dans le dessein de montrer que La Fontaine est “aussi minutieux 
que Tennyson dans son observation, aussi vrai que Crabbe, aussi poétique 
que Keats, et avec cela quelle grace, quel charme, quel accent enchanteur, 
quelle maniére inimitable!’’° 

Ces citations suffisent pour montrer qu’il serait difficile pour un 
étranger d’avoir un gofit plus vif, une appréciation plus sfre et plus 
nuancée des valeurs essentielles du classicisme francais. Cette méme 
justesse du point de vue, on la retrouve aussi dans les études et fragments 
que Baring nous a donnés sur des écrivains du dix-neuviéme siécle aussi 
différents que Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo, Taine et Sully-Prudhomme. 
L’opposition spécieuse entre l’art classique et l’art romantique qui a 
servi 4 gater tant de jugements sur les grands écrivains du dix-septiéme 
et du dix-neuviéme siécle lui est de tout temps restée étrangére. En 
matiére d’art, il ne reconnait d’autre idéal que la perfection. Dans C, 
il fait dire 4 Burstall: 
Les principes de l’art, comme ceux de la stratégie, sont éternels. Que l’on se batte 
avec des arcs et des fléches, ou avec des torpilles et de la mitrailleuse, ces prin- 
cipes sont les mémes. Convenablement appliqués, ils aboutissent au grand art 
ou a la grande poésie, c’est-d-dire 4 une victoire; mal appliqués, ils résultent en 
un art ou enwune poésie médiocres, c’est-d-dire en une défaite.™ 


En ce plagant 4 ce point de vue purement esthétique, il ne lui sembla pas 
déplacé, dans sa jeunesse, d’établir un paralléle entre la production poéti- 
que de Hugo, le grand apétre du romantisme, et celle de Goethe, le 
prototype moderne du classicisme, dans un essai ow |’imagination du 
poéte francais, ses dons lyriques, sa puissance de conception, sont 
caractérisés en quelques pages qui sont 4 peine moins éloquentes que 
celles qu’il consacra plus tard 4 Racine et la Fontaine.” 


9 Op. cit., p. 128. 20 Thid., p. 142. 41 Op. cit., pp. 134-135. 

* Ill serait juste d’ajouter que ce paralléle, qui parut d’abord dans la National Review 
de février 1900 (pp. 901-913), lui avait été imposé par un examen d’admission au service 
diplomatique et qu’il le reprit vingt-cing ans plus tard sous la forme od on peut le lire au- 
jourd’hui dans Punch and Judy, and other Essays (pp.97-125). L’admiration de Baring pour 
le génie poétique de Hugo n’a fait qu’augmenter avec le temps, comme en témoigne |’hom- 
mage qu’il lui consacre dans Have you Anything to Declare? (pp. 137-139), oi, sous la 
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Arrivés au terme de cette rapide étude, il convient de se demander en 
quoi réside la valeur de ces jugements portés par un romancier et essayiste 
anglais sur la langue et la littérature frangaises. Dans un pays oi |e; 
créations du génie francais ont été l’objet d’interprétations variées, pay. 
fois contradictoires, mais exprimant presque toujours une attitude oy 
un point de vue nationaux, l’originalité de Baring aura été de s’étre 
plut6t montré en parfaite harmonie avec l’opinion établie en France, ]| 
a montré par son exemple que, sur des questions touchant la langue et la 
littérature des autres nations, les conditions premiéres d’un jugement 
équitable et nuancé ne résident pas tant dans |’étendue ou la multiplicité 
des connaissances, comme dans le goat, la sympathie, l’intuition, et dans 
cette autre faculté, génératrice de vie et de lumiére, qu’est |’enthou- 
siasme.* 

SELIM EzBan 

Bryn Mawr College 


forme capricieuse d’un carnet de lectures, l’auteur a éclairé d’un jour discret tout un chapi- 
tre de son autobiographie intellectuelle. Le lecteur curieux trouvera aussi d’intéressants 
apercus, et comme le résumé des jugements et impressions de Baring sur la littérature 
francaise, dans un petit manuel destiné au grand public, qu’il a publié sous le titre de French 
Literature (Londres: Ernest Benn Ltd., 1927). 

* Les limites imposées par le cadre de cet essai ne nous ont pas permis d’insister sur une 
des grandes admirations francaises de Baring—Sarah Bernhardt. Pourtant la place qu’elle 
occupe dans ses souvenirs est si grande que tout un chapitre de son autobiographie lui est 
consacré. Il a écrit en son honneur un de ses meilleurs sonnets, quelques articles enthou- 
siastes et tout un petit livre qui est, d’un bout a l’autre, un hommage fervent (Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Londres, 1933). Enfin il n’a pu résister a la tentation de la faire figurer, sous un nom 
d’emprunt, dans un des chapitres les plus vivants du roman que nous avons eu |’occasion 
de citer. C. Sarah Bernhardt a, selon lui, “élargi plut6t qu’interprété les chefs-d’ceuvre de 
esprit humain.” et Baring lui a shrement été redevable de quelques unes de ses impressions 
artistiques les plus enrichissantes, et peut-étre aussi d’une partie de cette initiation intime 
aux beautés de la langue et de la poésie francaises qui, bien souvent, ne trouve sa consom- 
mation qu’au contact vivifiant de l’art dramatique. 





XXXVI 


CONJUNCTIVE AND DISJUNCTIVE ENUMERATION 
IN RECENT GERMAN POETRY 


N two earlier papers I have analyzed Whitman and a number of 

German authors with regard to the form and function of enumerative 
style! It appeared that the latter tends to express a sense of ontological 
oneness—and the more so, the wider the range of assorted items. Even 
the most heterogeneous things can be brought together meaningfully in 
serial juxtaposition if they are viewed as manifestations, as emanations 
of a single all-pervading cosmic principle. This was expressed by the term 
“conjunctive enumeration.” 

The present study is to continue and complete the discussion by con- 
sidering further representative poets. At the same time it is to expand the 
problem by taking into account those instances where the enumerative 
tendency has the diametrically opposite function, where, rather than 
metaphysical identity in the sense of a hen kai pan, it symbolizes universal 
disconnectedness and atomization. 

The authors in question, members of the expressionistic and post- 
expressionistic age-groups, will be treated with varying degrees of in- 
tensity. In the more important cases our problem will be set against the 
background of a fairly detailed analysis of the individual poet, his philo- 
sophical and emotional pattern. In others we shall proceed more sum- 
marily and limit ourselves to a comparative evaluation of the stylistic 
phenomenon as such. 

In concluding these brief introductory remarks, I take pleasure in 
thanking Dr. Kurt Pinthus, editor of Menschheitsdimmerung,? that most 
representative collection of expressionistic verse, for kindly having al- 
lowed me the use of his valuable private library; without it, this study 
could not have been written in its present form. 


The conjunctive function of enumeration stands out with particular 
clarity in the case of Adolf von Hatzfeld (born in 1892).* The personality 


*“Enumerative Style and its Significance in Whitman, Rilke, Werfel,” MLQ, ut (1942), 
— on Enumerative Style in Modern German Poetry,” PMLA, Lx 

*Published in 1919; symbol henceforth: Md. Also the following anthologies will be re- 
peatedly cited: Kameraden der Menschheit, ed. Ludwig Rubiner, 1919 (symbol: KdM); 
Verkiindigung, ed. Rudolf Kayser, 1921 (symbol: Vk). Moreover, the reader will find in 
these collections many poems here quoted from original editions. 

* Citations, unless otherwise accounted for, will follow the Gedichte of 1923. Many poems 
contained in this volume also appear in the collections (likewise entitled Gedichte) of 1916 
and 1925, or in the Gedichte des Landes of 1936. 
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of this Westphalian nobleman is anything but simple.‘ The deepest stra. 
tum would seem to be one of robust earthiness. To him, although at ap 
early age he lost his eyesight, nature is never an abstraction, as it so often 
is to his expressionistic contemporaries; it is above all the soil, his native 
soil.5 This trait, together with one of cavalier nonchalance, connects him 
with two other descendants of the Low-Saxon squirearchy, Liliencron 
and Bérries von Miinchhausen: 


Die Jagd ist los. Das Halali ist rot. 

Wir reiten einen Keiler in den Tod. 

Wir sind die Herren. Wir im roten Frack, 

mit weifem Band um unsern Schuh von Lack. (“Reitjagd”) 


On the other hand he cannot escape the problematic pathos of his age. 
group, its Zerrissenheit, sorrow, vain longing and feeling of guilt.® And 
so, when the chase is over, the boar killed, then the hunter, with a cop- 
sciousness of the metaphysical oneness of suffering that points towards 
expressionism, sees his own destiny in that of his prey: 


Die Jagd ist aus. Das Halali ist rot verhallt. 
Es stirbt den braunen Tod der braune Wald. 
Und einer wei}: Der nasse Schweif, 

der aus des Tieres blasser Angst sich brach, 
das war dein Todesschweif. 

Des Tieres Blut, 

das auf dem Acker lag aus Schaum und Wut, 
das ist dein Blut. 

Des Tieres letzter Augenblick, 

die Hunde im Genick, 

das ist dein Tod. (ibid.) 


“Vielfaltig scheint die Welt und ist nur eines” (“‘Vorspruch”)—this 
conviction, ever repeated and varied, dominates Hatzfeld’s poems.’ In 
himself he would unify all being (“Ich will der Bauer vor dem Dorfe 
sein”); in moments of emotional intensification it is so unified (Nacht- 
gesang an die Geliebte”). In “‘Gebet”’ (Vk) the actual, empirical experi- 
ence of separateness (symbol: island) is superseded by the injunction to 


‘ Varied are accordingly also his literary affinities. “Ich will der Bauer vor dem Dorfe 
sein” and “Heidefriihling” recall Rilke and Daubler respectively; “Sohn an Vater der 
Jugend” (Vk) rather closely parallels Werfel’s ‘““Vater und Sohn” (in Wir Sind). 

5 Cf. Ilse Seiffert’s thesis Landschaft und Stammestum in der westfélischen Dichtung, 
insbesondere bei Adolf von Hatzfeld (Bonn, 1938), which likewise stresses his complex 
character. 6 Cf. especially “‘Jugendbildnis 1913” and “‘Der Jiingling.” 

7 Cf. also his novel Das gliickhaft Schiff (1931), p. 39: “[ . . .] Nur das Eine fiihle ich, daf 
alles Eins ist, Sonne, Erde und Mond, Morgen und Abend, der Tag und die Nacht, alles ist 
Eins, Leben und Tod [. . .]” [Dots in brackets indicate omissions; without such, they be 
long to the original text.] 
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transcend isolation, to merge with all being (symbol: ocean®); and 
characteristically enumeration results: 


Ihr, die ihr wie Insel seid gleich mir, 

horcht dem Sang der Fische, die euch riefen, 
Tieren, die in tiefen Waldern schliefen, 

blauer Friihlingsniichte Mond und Sternenzier, 
eines gelben Sommerweizenfeldes Wogen, 
eines Herbstgewitters Purpurregenbogen 

und den Winterkrihen, die euch zugeflogen. 


Ihr, die ihr wie Insel seid gleich mir, 

wenn ihr allem Tier und jedem Ding gelauscht, 
allem Ding und jedem Tier den Sinn vertauscht, 
werdet ihr wie Meer, das uns umrauscht [... ] 


‘Die letzte Nacht” anticipates death as the mystery of expansion into 
the cosmic; awake at night “‘in the breath of the Universe,” in empathic 
rapport with existence at large throughout time and space, the poet feels 
himself returning to the soil from which God formed him; and as he thus 
becomes one with the source of all life, enumeration again occurs, cul- 
minating in the lines: “‘Ich bin das Eine, das All, bin Tod und Geburt.” 
Finally, in “Sommer”’ the fusion between the Ego and the All is consum- 
mated in orgiastic ecstasy: 


Aufbrach ich zu dir, Geliebte, in den Grassteppen des Nordens. 
Aufbrach wie berstendes Land mein Friihlingsherz. 

Dir zog ich zu, Geliebte, im betérenden Harzduft der Baume, 

im Geruch der feuchten Samen, 

mit klingendem Mondlied in erregter Luft. 

Aufbrach ich zu dir, Geliebte, mit den Hirschen der siidlichen Walder. 
Mit rasenden Pferdeherden. Es sprangen die Ochsen. 

Es tanzten Schmetterlinge, Kafer und die schimmernden Miickenheere. 


Also the beloved woman, dwelling in all nature (‘‘Herbst III”), can 
become the focus of enumeration: 


Ich sah dich an wie Horizont und Baum, 
wie Vogel, Wiese und wie Wellenschaum, 
wie Sommerwolke und wie Sonnenschein [.. . ] 


Wenn aus zerwiihlter Liebe ich dich wiederschau, 

in Baum und Vogel, Tal und Himmelsblau, 

wird meine Seele Purpuralpengliihn. 
(“Erinnerung an die erste Liebe’’)® 


* The latter symbol is frequently used by Whitman; cf., e.g., “To Old Age,” and es- 
pecially “As Consequent, Etc.” (“[. . .] All, all toward the mystic ocean tending”). 
' Cf. also “Der Abschied,” fifth stanza. 
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Ultimately it is the divine immanence that unites existence, God is 
present “‘in every smallest thing” (‘‘O blieben wir die leichte Heiterkejt 
der Dinge”). This immanence is characterized especially by chthonic 
traits. As “the brown God”’ the Deity causes the flaming heath to fade 
(“Sonnenuntergang”’), as ‘‘the green God” It floats up from the fir-tree 
to the stars (“‘Heidefébre”). God basks in the grass; a beetle flies into His 
face, a grasshopper alights on His shoe (“‘Griiner Sommer’’). God blows 
the horn of summer (“Sommer’’), dances in the solitude of nature to. 
gether with the beasts, the wind, the soul of the poet (“So tanze, meine 
Seele”), walks towards the woods as a gigantic stag (‘Herbst III”), Pap 
himself Hatzfeld sees riding through fields and meadows (‘An die 
Natur’). As he beholds the manifestations of the gods in thunder and 
lightning, he repudiates the Christian consciousness of the inescapable 
frailty and corruption of creation: 

Fliehe nicht, Geliebte, diese Stunde 

gibt von Géttern uns gewisse Kunde. 

Unsre Seelen, die vom Feuer stammen, 

unsre Herzen lieben diese Flammen. 

Nur das Schwache kénnen sie zerbrechen, 

nur an dem, der schuldig ist, sich richen. 
(“Landlicher Sommer m1’’) 


But like his entire personality, so also his religiosity is full of com- 
plexities. In the poem “An Gott I” he on one hand addresses God in 
terms of naturalistic immanence as 


[...] den grofien Unbewuften, 

um den Gebirge wurden und die Meere rollten, 

um den ein Sonnenaufgang in den Himmel zieht, 

um den die kleinste Wiesenblume bliiht, 

um den der runde Zug 

des Raubtiers seine Kreise zieht, 

um den der Bauer seinen Pflug 

in Erde steckt,[... ] 

du Gott, du Ding, du Stein, du Schmetterling [.. . ], 


while on the other hand—and this is the dominant note here—he revels 
in a veritable orgy of metaphysical guilt-consciousness: 


Nimm mich wie Kot und spei mir ins Gesicht. 

Um dieses bitt ich: sei du mein Gericht. 

Wirf mich wie Aussatz fort und wirf mich auf den Mist, 
daf ich, o Gott, erkenne, wer du bist. 

Oh, wer du bist, der in den Dingen gliiht, 

um den das Spiel des Regenbogens bliiht, 

da® du die Mutter warst, die um mich weint, 
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da du der Bettler warst, den ich gesteint, 

da® du die Frau warst, deren Leib mich trug, 

daZ du der Hund warst, den ich schlug, 

daf du der Idiot warst, den ich ausgelacht, 

die schwangre Frau, aus der ich einen Witz gemacht, 
da® du der Feind warst, den im Krieg ich niederstach, 
das fremde Kind, dem ich sein Spiel zerbrach. 

Gib, daf ich dich erkenne, der in allem ist, 

daB ich, o Gott, erkenne, daf du Liebe bist. 


Such combination of a sense of ontological oneness with tirades of self- 
accusation is, of course, typically expressionistic.’° 

But when Hatzfeld turns to this other God of his, to the God of a 
creation that groaneth and travaileth together in pain, he is the victim 
of his age, a “‘sinnlose Zeit, ohn’ Glaube, ohne Gnade,” an age deprived 
of faith by the vain chatter of its prophets (“‘Sinnlose Zeit’’).™ Accord- 
ingly, when the problem of Evil—and thus that of the theodicee—enters 
into the poet’s consciousness, he lacks all certainty, is governed by moods 
rather than by convictions and becomes involved in contradictions. 
Against the first poem ‘An Gott” there stands a second one with the 
same title where, instead of ecstatic self-condemnation and self-negation, 
we find a strident, rebellious indictment of the Deity as being Itself the 
author of creaturely woe. This God does not, as that of Werfel’s gnosti- 
cism, long for redemption through man’s surrender to grace and love, 
rather He appears as a malevolent demon “‘der tausendmal und taglich 
Mérder ist.”* In blasphemous images the poet describes Him as spite- 
fully rejoicing in the torments of mankind—until at the end, with a 
peculiar about-face in thought-content and mood, he winds up: 


Ausfahrt und Ende sind in deiner Hand [... ] 
Ich hab mit Hunden aus demselben Napf gegessen 
und leckte, voll von Liebe, Tau vom Gras. 

So hab ich dich in Baum und Tier besessen, 
indem ich dich aus allen Dingen af. 


*Cf.,e.g., Werfel’s “Ich bin ja noch ein Kind” (Wir sind) and, for the first four lines 
of the above quotation, the latter’s Der Gerichtstag. 
" Cf. also “Du bist das Zeichen”: 
Wir stehen gottverlassen, sinnlos und verdreht 
und greifen tief in das verquilte Herz 
und zerren, was an Glauben noch besteht, 
dies biSchen Liebe aus dem grofen Schmerz. 


In “Westfalenballade,” again, the revolt against God appears in the form of titanic 
Vitalism: 


u 


Ich stiirzte, wenn ich wollte, Gott vom Thron 
und schleifte ihn am Pferd, am weifen Bart. 
Es raucht die Luft von mir und meinem Pferde. 
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To summarize: Hatzfeld has a strong basic feeling of the oneness gf 
existence through an all-pervading Deity. But as to the nature of thi 
Deity he remains uncertain and inconsistent. Vitalistic naturalism, ec. 
static moralism and nihilistic demonism are engaged in mutual conflict, 


From conjunctive enumeration, based on a consciousness of cosmic 
oneness, there derives a particular type characteristic of the social. 
revolutionary literature of the second and early third decades of the 
century. To this the term ‘‘activism” has been applied, and there have 
been attempts to make a clear-cut distinction between the latter and 
expressionism proper. One is essentially ethical and metaphysical, the 
other political; if the spiritual rebirth of man is the goal of expressionism, 
the reorganization of society on an equalitarian, collectivistic and fra. 
ternal basis is that of activism. In fact, however, the dividing line is by 
no means sharp. Both groups share the same form of ecstatic formless 
ness; and furthermore, if on one hand expressionistic spiritualism cannot 
but have implications for the organized relations between man and his 
fellow-men, on the other the fraternal element in activism is of an ir. 
rational nature and borders on the religious sphere. 

The “activism” of Ernst Toller (1893-1939), e.g., clearly grows out of 
an expressionistic ethos: 

Uns alle band ein Schicksal an den gleichen Pfahl, 
Uns alle eint der Kreaturen tausendjahrge Qual, 
Uns alle wirbelt dunkler Zwang durch die Gezeiten. 
Oh, Fluch gesetzter Grenzen! Menschen hassen ohne Wahl! 
Du, Bruder Tod, wirst uns vereint geleiten. 
(“Schlaflose Nacht,” in Gedichte der Gefangenen)" 


The problem of individuation, which dominates Werfel’s thinking, is also 
present in Toller, though in a relatively rudimentary, philosophically 
undeveloped form. All existence is separateness, all separateness begets 
selfishness, hatred, hence guilt and suffering; and this very universality 
of existential woe produces a consciousness of metaphysical oneness. The 
chaotic “‘order’’ of society—a rivalry of all with all—is nothing but the 
final and extreme manifestation of that depravation which is inherent in 
individuation as such. All maintenance of life necessitates destruction of 
life, and thus even the swallow, nesting in the cell of the imprisoned revo- 
lutionary and to him symbol of that innocence to which mankind must 
return in order to find salvation (Das Schwalbenbuch [1924], p. 54), 
follows the law of universal guilt (ibid., p. 38). But humanity alone has 
committed the unforgivable sin of raising universal warfare to the rank 
of a principle. In solemn liturgical forms Toller proclaims: 


13 References are to the second edition (1923). 
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Das Tier ist heiliger als der Mensch. Amen. 

Die Blume heiliger als das Tier. Amen. 

Erde heiliger als die Blume. Amen. 

Aber am heiligsten der Stein. Sela. Sela. Sela. 
(ibid., p. 26) 


How close the connection is in Toller between social-revolutionary and 
cosmic pathos is shown by the introductory poem in Gedichte der Ge- 
fangenen with its twofold enumeration, the first referring to the victims 
of reactionary class justice throughout the world, the second broadening 
out from love of degraded mankind to love of all creation: 


Ich hore Euer Herz klopfen, Briider 

Dort...und dort...und dort... 

Eingekerkert in den Gefingnissen aller Kontinente 

In Atlanta und Nimes, in Keckemet und Barcelona, in Kalkutta und Mailand 

Brider mir[... ] 

Und Euch griiSe ich, Briider in den Kerkern Afrikas, Asiens, Australiens: 
schwarze, gelbe, braune Schiitzer ehrwiirdiger Landschaften, unterdriickt und 
geschindet von Europens Zivilisation [.. . ] 

0 ware mir gegeben zu lauschen mit der grofen zeitlosen Liebe des getraumten 
Gottes 

Ich hérte 

Den einen Herzschlag 

Aller menschlichen Geschlechter 

Aller Sterne aller Tiere aller Walder aller Blumen aller Steine™ 

Ich hérte 

Den einen Herzschlag 

Alles 

Lebendigen. 


Finally, in the Schwalbenbuch, we find a long enumeration in which the 
poet, as a “renegade of humanity,” calls upon all man-exploited beasts 
and birds, calls, as it were, upon the proletarians of creation to revolt 
against their oppressors: 


Euch Nachtigallen, geblendet mit gliihender Nadel, 

Euch Hammel, gewiirgt in Kasematten vergaster Ubungsschiffe, 

Euch Esel, sanfteste Tiere, zusammenbrechend unter Peitschenhieben, 
Euch Straufe, zuckenden Atems gerupft und fiihlenden Herzens, 

Euch Pferde, sonnenlos werkend in verpesteten Schichten, 

Euch Biren, dressiert auf gliihender Eisenmatte, 

Euch Léwen, gezihmt im Zirkus von staihlerner Knute, 

Euch Alle Euch Alle 

Rufe ich auf! (p. 32) 


1 ° ° ° © 
* The lack of punctuation suggests a breathless, ecstatic breaking down of all separating 
ers, 
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In a very much cruder form, full of that verbose flagellantism thy 
marks expressionism at its worst, we find similar types of enumeratio, 
in Karl Otten (b. 1889). Thus, e.g., the social-revolutionary and at the 
same time chiliastic rantings of the poem “Den Biirgern die in diesen 
Jahren Millionire wurden” (KdM) include an appeal to animate and 
inanimate nature alike to arise, this time not against man, but against 
God Himself as the creator of this iniquitous world: 


Schau auf aus deinen Augen Tier! Blume! Stein! 

Du Fliege, Ochse, Léwe, Hiindin, Schwein 

Aussto$t Gebriill der Millionen Jahre 

Da ihr der Seelenstimme bare 

Geschlagene Knechte wart, die Flut der Not zerreife 

Den Damm der Stummheit ob euer Briillen Gott zerschmeife.¥ 


And then again it is the I that confesses its guilt: ‘Allein das Ich ist 
schuld.’#® In an endless enumeration of sufferers from all walks of life 
the poet begs each and every one’s forgiveness.” The form, a rambling, 
indefinitely long Streckvers introduced by an ever-repeated “Ich 
bitte... ,”’ clearly follows (directly or indirectly) the general pattern of 
Whitman. 

A spokesman of political activism par excellence is Ludwig Rubiner 
(1882-1920); his anthology Kameraden der Menschheit (1919) is the most 
representative collection of social-revolutionary verse from the period 
in question. While religious symbolism does appear,'* it hardly seems to 
be more than rhetorical in nature. In contrast to the general tenor of 
expressionism he emphasizes a rational ‘“‘Geist”’ rather than an irrational 
“Seele.””!® Correspondingly, his millennial visions are of an urban rather 
than primitivistic nature.” In endless enumerations—so endless that it 
is impossible to quote more than mere snatches—he harangues all sorts 
and conditions of men: 

Thr, die Ihr diese Zeilen nie héren werdet. Diirftige Madchen, die in ungesehenen 

Winkeln von Soldaten gebiren, 

Fiebrige Miitter, die keine Milch haben, ihre Kinder zu nahren. 


4% Such blasphemous tirades are a favorite motif of Otten’s; cf. also “Fiir Martinet,” 
1vin Md. 16 “Fiir Martinet,” 11 (Md). 

17 “Des Tagdomes Spitze” (Md; also in a longer form under the title “Die Waisenkinder” 
in KdM).—Enumerations of suffering occur in Whitman’s Leaves, though with an entirely 
different temper (cf. pp. 181 ff. of the first article cited in note 1 above). In German er- 
pressionism it becomes a regular stock-in-trade; see, e.g., Goll’s “Wassersturz” and Zech’s 
“Die neue Bergpredigt,”’ 1, both in Md. 

18 Cf.,e.g., “Die Engel” (Md, KdM). 

19 Cf. Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit, Neue Folge (1926), pp. 372 f. 

20 Cf. my article “Motifs of Cultural Eschatology in German Poetry from Naturalism to 
Expressionism,” PMLA, ivi (1943), p. 1155. 
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Schiller, die mit erhobnem Zeigefinger stramm stehen miissen, 

Ihr Finfzehnjahrige mit dunklem Augrand und Traéumen von Maschinengewehr- 
schiissen, 

Ihr gierige Zuhalter, die den Schlagring verbergt, wenn Ihr dem Fremden ins 
Menschenauge seht [... ] 

Ihr seid der schallende Mund, der Sturmlauf, das Haus auf der neuen gewdlbten 
Erde Berlin. 

Ihr feinere Gelehrte, die Ihr nie Euch entscheidet hinter Bibliothektischen, 

Ihr Bérsenspieler, die mit schwarzem Hut am Genick schwitzend witzelt in 
Sprachgemischen. 

Thr Generale, weifSbiartig, schlaflos in Stabsquartieren, Ihr Soldaten in den 
Leichenrohren der Erde hinter pestigen Aasbarrikaden, [.. . ] 

Ihr habt gewartet, nun seid Ihr das Wort und der giéttliche Mensch. Und das 
himmlische Licht ist nah[.. . ] 

0 wir miissen den Mund auftun und laut reden fiir alle Leute bis zum Morgen. 

Der letzte Reporter ist unser lieber Bruder, 

Der Reklamechef der groSen Kaufhiuser ist unser Bruder! 

Jeder, der nicht schweigt, ist unser Bruder! 

Zersprengt die Stahlkasematten Eurer Einsamkeit! [etc. ad inf.] 

(“Die Ankunft,” in Md and KdM)* 


In the case of Rubiner it becomes particularly clear how enumeration 
can divorce itself from its original mystic-metaphysical raisén d’étre and 
develop into a stylistic mannerism. Owing to the author’s limitless 
enamoredness of the ‘‘word,’? he appears unable to put pen to paper 
without succumbing to his enumerative obsession—as, e.g., in the follow- 
ing string of comparisons that refer to the vision of the coming mil- 
lennium : 


[|...] Das himmlische Licht bergan schmolz mild zur rétlichen Kugel halb 
hinter Dachern auf. 

Es war eine Orange, wie in dem vornehmen, betteln verboten, ESwarenverkauf, 

Es war ein wildes Geldstiick, wie hinter dem Fenster der Wechselbank, 

Ein rotes rundes Glas Bier aus einem Strafenschank, 

Ein Schinken, ein Mund, Weiberbrust, ein Hut mit ’nem Band, ein Loch, das rot 
klafft, 

Ein weiches buntes Kissen. Ein Vogel im Kafig. Eine Tabakpfeife pafft [.. . ] 

(“Der Marsch,” in KdM) 


It will be observed that, by the time Rubiner has reached the end of his 


"Cf. also “Die Stimme” (Md).—Be it noted that, in contrast to the revolutionary re- 
sentfulness of most activists, Rubiner includes scholars, generals, publicity managers, 
tte, in the redeemed human brotherhood. 

* At the opposite pole is Werfel, with his radical distrust of the word. Cf. my article 


bes Development of Werfel’s ‘Lebensgefiih!’ as Reflected in his Poetry,” GR, v1 (1931), 
p. 44, 
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catalogue, he has evidently forgotten what purpose it was originally ty 
serve. And even here is not the final limit of absurdity. Frequently his 
enumerative mania sinks to the level of what has aptly been termed 
“fakalisches Barock.’’ 


When Kasimir Edschmid programmatically declared that expression. 
ism, far transceading literature, was a matter of morality, indeed, like 
all great art, but “a station on the way to God,” he took good care to 
distinguish between the idea and the prospects of its realization by in. 
dividuals of a profoundly disrupted age.™ And, in fact, few intellectual 
movements show a greater discrepancy between vision and attain. 
ment. Man was to be given back the metaphysical status of which he had 
been progressively deprived by the nineteenth century, more especially 
by the relativistic skepticism of the fin de siécle. There impressionism 
had held sway, the word here taken in the sense of a human attitude, a 
way of life: the Ego, floundering in an utterly problematic world, ques- 
tioning all values, all reality, even its own substantiality (Bahr: “Das 
unrettbare Ich’), escaped from the feeling of nothingness only by a 
constant, hectic pursuit of experience. Now, for expressionism, man was 
once more to be a spiritual substance rather than a functional aggregate 
of sensations; and he was to stand at the very centre of a meaningful 
cosmos. ‘‘Der Morgen bricht innen aus dem Menschen auf,”’ Wolfenstein 
proclaimed (‘‘Das Herz,” in Md), and a vociferous chorus seconded him. 
And yet—how much desperate Zerrissenheit, indeed how much groveling 
degeneracy was to share with the new idealism the form of ecstatic form- 
lessness! No clear distinction was evident. The representative antho- 
logies embraced decadents and nihilists as well as fervent moralists and 
God-seekers; sometimes these types blended in one and the same in- 
dividual. 

How dominating the impressionistic heritage can be in an “‘expression- 
ist”? is shown by Albert Ehrenstein (b. 1886) when he writes in Tubutsch, 
one of his earliest stories: 


Leute wie ich, deren Schwerpunkt aufer ihrem Selbst liegt, irgendwo im Uni- 


3 Cf. the beginning of “‘Der Marsch” (KdM). 

* Uber den Expressionismus in der Literatur und die neue Dichtung (1919). The above 
references are found on pp. 26, 67, 34 ff. respectively. 

* T cannot agree with Stammler when with regard to expressionism he states (Deutsche 
Literatur vom Naturalismus bis zur Gegenwart [1927], p. 101): ‘Was alle Dichter zusam- 
menhiilt, ist allein das gemeinsame Lebensgefiihl.” This can be accepted only if the ee 
pressionistic “(Lebensgefiihl” is reduced to the common denominator of emotional intens 
fication as such, regardless of direction and content; and even then we must distinguish 
between a deeply experienced new pathos and the bathos of hysterical rhetoric. 

% First ed. 1911; quoted according to the second ed., 1914 (p. 17). 
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yersum... jedem Eindruck hingegeben sind wie Wachs . .. [sic/] die miissen 
ihr Sensorium unaufhérlich fiittern, und sei es mit Geschaftsschildern, um itiber 
die gihnende Leere hinwegzukommen. 


Gaping emptiness, and the desire to fill this with a ceaseless succession 
of sensations—basically the very problem of Schnitzler’s Anatol and 
Hofmannsthal’s Claudio, only with this difference: the decadents of the 
fin de siécle escape into a genteel, aesthetic hedonism, while Ehrenstein 
hurls himself into an orgy of frenzied, ranting, exhibitionistic nihilism. 
He too shares the expressionistic longing for oneness with all being: 


Trage mich, du tiefer Zug, Will ich wieder werden! 
Zu Sonnentau und Falkenflug. Land zu sein ist Begier, 
Blume, Vogel, Baum und Tier Ich in mir mu® sterben. (“‘Land”’)?” 


He expresses, albeit in absurd images, his sympathetic rapport with the 
world of humble things (‘‘Hoffnung’’). They, and the lowliest of creatures 
(it is characteristic that he specifically mentions bed-bugs!), comfort 
him in his forlornness (“Schmerz”). From human separateness he would 
fain escape into communion with inanimate and animal existence. 


Dem Rauch einer Lokomotive juble ich zu, 

Mich freut der weifSe Tanz der Gestirne, 

Hell aufglinzend der Huf eines Pferdes, 

Mich freut den Baum hinanblitzend ein Eichhorn, 

Oder kalten Silbers ein See, Forellen im Bache, 

Schwatzen der Spatzen auf diirrem Gezweig. 

Aber nicht bliiht mir Freund noch Feind auf der Erde[... } 
(“Auf der hartherzigen Erde’’) 


He claims participation in the expressionistic quest for God: ‘“‘Klet- 
terte ich nicht an des Gebets Mastbaum/Nach fernem Himmel [.. . ]?” 
(“Julian”), But his prayer was vain: 


Der liebe Gott ist tot, 
Es bleibt uns nur 
Der Gott der Liebe. (“‘Anruf,” in ML) 


Varying this last thought, he asserts ‘“Weib und Gott sind nicht ver- 
schieden” (“Ilsebill’””)—a perversion, as it were, of the idea of a basic 
affinity between sexual and mystic love. In “Lust” (ML) he porno- 
graphically enumerates the objects of his promiscuous affection. 

But also the would-be pagan sensualism that Ehrenstein opposes to 
the hated “Christengétzen des neidischen Wehs” (“Eros”) is futile. In 


* All quotations are, in the absence of a statement to the contrary, from the Gedichte 
of 1920, whose text is often more significant for our purposes than that of Ehrenstein’s 
later collection Mein Lied (1931; symbol: M/Z). 
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the end, sitting “unwiirdig zu Fiifien dem Weib, der unerstiirmten 
Belacherin, Lebensverwiisterin” (“Die Hille’), he sees all-powerfy| 
libido change everything to the bitterness of gall: 

Edel wuchs ich Knabe heran, 

Weib verdarb mich rasch zum Mann [... ] 

O unheiliger Wollustwust, 

Diener des Lichts 

Wird Anbeter des Nichts! (“Warum?”’) 


The bulk of Ehrenstein’s poetry is a compound of zestless obscenities, 
fretful laments, and frantic execrations. Mankind is “wie Schleim, ge. 
spuckt auf eine Schiene” (“Ich bin des Lebens und des Todes miide”): 
woman is “Gift, Nacht, Rabengewélk” (‘Aber Hagel wird unter dem 
Himmel’’) ;* God, the rich beggar, he would kill, kill, kill (“Erde”). 
Nature is a murderous whore that callously abandons her offspring 
(“Mo6rderin Natur,” in ML). All existence is enumeratively bewailed as 
doomed and forlorn: 

Wer beklagt die Kiemenentartung 
Eines vorsintflutlichen Fisches? 
Wer stillt das Nasenbluten des Rehs? 
Wer tréstet den Walfisch in seiner Krankheit?[...] 
Wer wahrt die Lerch 
Vor Wolkenbruch und Regensturm? 
Vor Hagel wahrt kein Turm 
Der Zukunft Schmetterling, 
Den weichen Raupenwurm. 
Wer wahrt die Quallen vor dem Tod am Strand? [...] 
Die toten Méwen treiben auf den toten Wogen. 
Die toten Léwen schweigen in den Sand. (ibid.)*° 


Finally, the I, likewise with enumerative lamentation: 


Ich bin der Winselwind, der Pfiitzen triibt, 

Ich bin der Blitz, der zuckend verzuckt, 

Ich bin der Schnee, der kommt und vergeht, 

Ich bin die Ruderspur, die im Teich sich verliert. 
Ich bin der Samen im Schof einer Hure! 


8 Cf. also “Die weife Zeit,” where he finds in woman “das Nichts, zu gutem Fleisch 
gestaltet.” 

*9 Cf. the orgiastic blasphemies, alternating with self-revilements, in “Briefe an Gott” 
(ML). 

3° One hesitates to quote such inanities. But the contemporary critics took Ehrenstein 
seriously, Soergel takes him seriously (0. cit., pp. 457 ff.). H. E. Jacob (Verse der Lebenden 
[1924], p. 19) predicts that many of his poems will live and finds himself unable to include 
specimens in his anthology only on account of the author’s insistence that no less space be 
allotted to him than to any other poet. De luxe editions of his works were printed and the 
Insel-Verlag, S. Fischer, and Georg Miiller were among his publishers. 
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So laB auch du die purpurne Gebarde, 
Du bist der gute Tod, 

Ich bin ein Hauflein Erde. 

O, komme bald und menge mich, 

Erde in die Erde. (“Der ewige Schlaf’’) 


The last line suggests that even here in this masochistic orgy of nihilism 
there still is basically present the problem of unity, even though only in 
the form of a desire for the complete extinction of self in the non- 
differentiated; for negative extinction, rather than positive fusion, is here 
the meaning of “earth.” With the same implication the word appears in 
“Abschied” (ML), where in a long enumerative harangue Ehrenstein 
pathetically bids farewell to all phenomena of life. “Stirb, ohne zu 
werden!” —that is for him the epitome of wisdom (“‘Worte des Dimonsg’’). 
The most significant enumerations occur in the poem “Die Nachtge- 

fangenen,” written, we are informed, the day after the Sarajevo murder. 
As the author feels the great cataclysm of war approaching, as he is 
overwhelmed with terror, the things come to console him—expression of 
oneness: 

Das Licht kam, 

Silberne Méven schwebend im Reinen, 

Und die Hiigel der Sonne: bewaldetes Erz, 

Die Seen und Teiche des Griinen, 

Wege in liebliches Land 

Und verfallen im Abend Ruinen. 


But their comfort is unavailing, for ‘‘the black snail of death’ has crept 
over his path. And again we find an enumeration with a positive sign, 
but, significantly, referring to a past whose faith and harmony are no 
more: 

Auch ich roch 

Einst weifduftenden Klee und liebte 

Die lichtbehauchten Wolken. 

Ich freute mich der Radergesinge 

Der langachsigen Wagen, 

Ich freute mich der einténig sich wiegenden Pappeln 

Die Wege entlang, 

Ich freute mich der Sonne widerblitzenden, 

Rastlos vergleitenden Schienen, 

Ich freute mich der staubweiSen Bache 

Meiner lindlichen Straen. 


Aber ich sah die Nachtgefangenen [.. . ] 


And now there follows a third enumeration, expressive of the callous 
brutality of existence. “The Prisoners of Night:” primitive peasants gaz- 
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ing in awe at the express train that covers their green fields with soot and 
ashes; the last European monkeys slowly dying at Gibraltar; Indian 
dancing-girls, gazellelike, performing before monocled, champaign- 
drinking bon-vivants; elephants, the mightiest of beasts, humbly Picking 
crumbs from the dust; big ships torpedoed; soldiers degraded; the wild 
free falcon confined to a cage. There is no hope. ‘‘Ich will den Blitz ‘ 
mich!” The typically expressionistic enumeration of suffering—only 
without a trace of religious hope for metaphysical reconciliation and re. 
integration. There is chaos, no cosmos. 

Mein Lied ist nachtverklungen, 

Vertriumt der Gottestraum, 

Wir treiben weltverschlungen 

Zum Abgrund: schwarzer Schaum. (“Schwarz,” in ML) 


The survival of decadence within the expressionistic age-group is 
especially clear in the case of Max Herrmann (1886-1941). Das Buch 
Franziskus (1911) reveals him as a disciple of pure neo-romantic aestheti- 
cism, as withdrawing into his ivory tower with typical fin de siécle scom 
for the profane crowd: 

Fernab von Eurem Frieden, Euren Schlachten, 

Von allem Eurem Wichtigtun und Handeln, 

Will ich durch meine freien Sale wandeln 

Und malen, lacheln ur.d Euch tief verachten ... ! (p. 44) 
Enumeratively he surveys reality, only to ask in resignation: “Das Leben 
ist ... ja Freund, was ist das Leben?” (p. 41). It is no more than a suc- 
cession of fleeting, dreamlike impressions, beautiful, sad, and enervating 
—and again we have enumeration: 

Die bleichen Hinde mit den miiden Gesten, 

Das leise Fliistern in versteckten Gaingen, 

Der letzte Nachhall von verklungnen Festen, 

Des Mondes Schimmer auf vertriumten Hiangen, 

Das zarte Schmecken feinster Siifigkeiten, 

[enumeration continues—then:] 

Der Farben buntes IneinanderflieBen:-— 

Kein Leben! nur ein Sehnen und ein Triumen, 

Ein Schatten nur und Traumen von Geniefen .. . (p. 33) 
This enumerative tendency grows out of an identification of the I with 
all phenomena—but an identification that is of an aesthetic, self-centered 
(one is almost tempted to say: solipsistic)* nature, rather than an ecstatic 
religious effusion of the Ego into the world: 


31 A solipsistic attitude is quite compatible with the fin de siécle conception of “das un- 
rettbare Ich.” All things dissolve into impressions made upon the sensory, functional Ego; 
but the metaphysical substantiality of the latter is denied, its status as a thing fer se. 
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Und ist mein Leben nicht in diesen allen: 

Den Sternen, die im Tanz wie Glocken klingen, 

Dem blauen Sinnen schiichterner Syringen, 

Und in den griinen Gangen der Korallen? 
[enumeration continues—then :] 

Bin ich ein Andres? . . . Sind nicht diese Welten 

In meinem Leben? . . . Sind sie nicht mein Leben? ... 

Bin ich nicht Klee und Frucht von Tamarinden, 

Bin ich nicht Flétenspiel und Kranzewinden, 

Ist nicht mein Leben jenes Weibes Schelten 

Und jenes Greises lachelndes Vergeben? . . . (p. 36) 

In Herrmann’s subsequent development resigned aloofness gives way 
to pathos; he tends to a disrupted staccato rather than to an harmonious 
flow of diction, to the eccentric and burlesque rather than to the ex- 
quisite. But narcissism and Weltschmerz remain the dominant attitude 
of which he, “ein zerstérter Dichter, [...] der Matteste der Matten,’”’* 
ever accuses himself in abject laments: 

Ich log mich selber um Licht und Erlésung, 

ich wurde der Gaukler meines Gedichts, 

behagte mir in der Wehmut Verwesung 

und selbstgefalliger Trauer um nichts. [.. . ] 

Dornen, mit denen ich eitel prahlte, 

Trinen, die ich wie Wollust genof, 

wurden zum Kreuz, dem kein Glorienschein strahlte, 

dem sich der Himmel fiir immer verschlof.** 
This attitude results from a profound lack of integration within the poet. 
He is idealist and sensualist, visionary mystic and nihilist; the dualism 
in him is so complete that one is tempted to describe it as schizoid rather 
than polar. In a very general way the two sides may be indicated by the 
juxtaposition of the following passages: 
Sensen singen leis Herzen liegen leicht 
sich nach Haus. ohne Last— 
Dielen schenken wei Auf den Stiegen schleicht 
Bild und Strauf . . . der ewige Gast. 
Weif bereitet steht Eine Schwalbe schwingt 
Milch und Brot. sich zur Wand empor. 
Gleitet ein Gebet Der verlorne Sohn klinkt 
ins Abendrot . . . an jedem Tor.. .¥ 


* “Erich,” in Sie und die Stadt (1914; symbol henceforth: SudS). 

*“Tch log mich um mein Menschentum,” in Verbannung (1919). 

“Lied im Abend,” in Die Preisgabe (1919). Cf. also “Birke, auflodernde Giite” in 
M. Sommerfeld’s Deutsche Lyrik 1880-1930 (1931) and “‘Trostlied der bangen Regennacht” 
inSoergel’s Kristall der Zeit (1929). 
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[...] Das Beste [ist] die sinnlose Nacht der Betten 
Und Garnichtswissen und Totsein und Fasten. 


Or, to approach our problem more closely: there are constantly opposed 
to one another a sense of the harmony and a sense of the disharmony ¢j 
existence. Very clearly this emotional antithesis appears—with inverted 
order—in two successive poems in Einsame Stimme: 


[...]Fremd das Gleiche, unheimlich ein Bruder dem andern, 
die Vernichtung begann: durch die Welten ging mitten der Rif. 
(“Weltuntergang’’) 


Rot ein Stern neue Umarmungen griift, 

Kiisse neuer Geschwister, 

Trunkenheit ewigkeitsneu versii&t 

Meerentstiegenen Urwalds Gefliister. 

Falter, den du nicht kennst, Gazelle, nie gesehn, 

Laute, unerhért, dich umhauchen[.. . ] (“Weltauferstehung”) 


On one hand, all things go back to God,* the “all-unifying Deity; on 
the other, the poet speaks of the “‘zerzausten, sinnlos ewiglich zerstirten 
Dinge.’”$ 

After this general discussion we enter into a more specific analysis of 
some poems of Sie und die Stadt, which, more than any other of Herr 
mann’s collections, is characterized by an enumerative tendency carried 
to the point of complete mannerism. 

“Denn alle Dinge gehn zu Gott zuriick’**—and yet, as far as I am 
aware, the things are in no single instance actually enumerated as divine 
emanations. The closest approximation occurs in ‘‘Wunder des kleinsten 
Blickes:” 


Wie dank ich dir dies gréSte Wunder, Gott: 
Du gabst mir, alles Klein’ und Kleinsten Herrlichkeit zu sehen [...] 


Du gabst mir, daf ein Schritt im Dunkel so mich reich 

Und reifer macht—ein Hund im Flusse schwimmend, viel Gestalten 
Auf einer Briicke, ein Trunkner auf einer Bank, das Handefalten 

Von einem Greis und eines Gassenbuben frechverschmitzter Narrenstreich, 


Als Husch nur im Voriiberwehn erhascht 

An irgendeinem Fenster Madchen, die sich kichernd kimmen, 
Eichhérnchen hiipfend in den Birkenstimmen, 

Frauen bei Peinlichem humorvoll iiberrascht [... , enum. cont.] 


% “Morgenlied,” in SudS. Cf. also “September” and “Aschermittwoch-Couplet” in 
Einsame Stimme (1924). % “Die Dame, die an der Zirkuskasse sitzt, denkt” (SudS). 

37 “Ter grenzenlosen Stunde Wunder” (Die Preisgabe). 

38 “Golgatha der fruchtlosen Revolution” (Im Stern des Schmerzes, 1924). 

39 Cf. above note 36. 
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The first part of the book consists of the “Lieder fiir Leni.” In these 
love poems (addressed to the author’s later wife) there appears—despite 
an occasional lapse into the Priapic, or even in intimate connection with 
such*“—a peculiar religious phraseology. The beloved is worshipped a 
“du voller Gnaden unsre Liebe Frau’’;* her body is holy, hers are the 
heavens above, nature below, her hands shine over the poet as stars of 
grace, but she also lays a yoke, a cross on his shoulders, and in ‘‘Kon- 
fession” he revels in the flagellantic self-indictment of a sin-conscious 
homo religiosus: 

Ich aber bin ein Ding voll schlechten, 
Verpfuschten Schatten und Geriimpel 

Und jeder Wollust toter Tiimpel— 

Der niedrigste von deinen Knechten 

Ist neben mir ein stolzer Wimpel 

Und prangt als Sonne der Gerechten! [.. . ] 


Ich bin der Ausgestofinen Einer 
Und hab nur dies: Ich weif$ und glaube 
Und liebe dich so sehr wie Keiner!... 


Taken out of context, this passage would naturally be regarded as ad- 
dressed to God. The substitution of the erotic element for the religious 
recalls, despite different emotional accents, Ehrenstein’s formulation: 
“Weib und Gott sind nicht verschieden.”’ Perhaps it is in the light of such 
substitution that we should interpret those peculiar enumerations in 
which “Leni,” rather than the Deity, is identified with all forms of 
existence, such as the following: 


Du gibst mir Erde, Licht und Regen, welcher reift, 

Du bist aie Hand, die Friichte von den Zweigen streift, 

Du bist des Schnitters Krug, des Bettlers Brot, 

Des Pilgers Morgentrunk und Abendrot, 

Du bist der Turm, von dem man Linder iibersieht, 

Du bist des Heiligen Gebet, der Hure Lied, 

Alles, was tréstet und in Himmel hebt, 

[14 more lines of enumeration—then:] 

Des Menschen Gliick, Mutter, Schwester, Ewigkeit und All! 
(“Psalm fiir Leni’’) 


The passage gains particular significance through the fact that fifteen 
years later we have an exact parallel: 


“ Cf. the poem “Warum miissen meine Hinde welk werden. . . . 

" Title of a poem. 

“Ct. “Erich,” “Und iiber meine Stirn streicht deine Hand... ,”’ “Ich folge deinen 
Figen... ,” “Aufschrei,” resp. 
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Der Bauer, der am Hang den Heuduft mihte, 
die Gipfelwiesen und der Firnewein, 

im Klee der jagdverliebte weife Kater, 

vom Kahn im Wasser ein zerkiiiter Sang— 

du bist mir alles: Heimat, Mutter, Vater[... ]* 


In the case of the ‘“‘Leni’”’ enumerations it is again noticeable how q 
stylistic tendency, divorcing itself from its origin, tends to become an 
end in itself. Some of these catalogues are nothing but an accumulation 
of shreds of reality, indiscriminately washed ashore by a chaotic stream 
of consciousness. Thus the poem ‘‘Alles ist in deinem Herzen beschlossen” 
represents an enumeration of 24 pages in which finally also items such as 
the following appear as constituents or emanations of the beloved: 


[...] Essen, Trinken, Baden, 
An Neubauten kritteln, lungern bei den Paraden, [... ] 
Briefe zerbrechen, Hiillen von Gaben reifen, 
Kiihles Bier schliirfen, in frisches Brot beifien[... ] 


And in ‘Du voller Gnaden unsre Liebe Frau” she is identified with such 
a haphazard assortment of things as a Japanese whom street urchins 
chase through a small town, elephants, llamas, horses, dogs (note the 
plural!) and a circus lion, a mower’s supper, wife, child, a political 
agitator, etc.! 

But Herrmann’s Sie und die Stadt may also serve as our starting point 
for an entirely different type of enumeration. We recall how we found in 
him a sense of universal disharmony and isolation as well as one of one- 
ness; as a matter of fact, the former predominates. Now if all things are 
one, in God or otherwise, and if each is thus related to each, then serial 
juxtaposition has a conjunctive function. But is not this stylistic device 
also conceivable, only with a disjunctive function, if atomized separate- 
ness appears as the very essence of existence?“ The structural principle 


43 “Fin Leben mit Leni” (1929), from the posthumous aftermath Mir bleibt mein Lid 
(1942) 

“ The earliest suggestion of disjunctive enumeration we have, as far as I am aware, in 
Hofmannsthal’s “Ballade des auferen Lebens” (first printed in 1896), to which Professor 
Ernst Feise kindly calls my attention. A haunting mood of transitoriness and futility 
prevails throughout. In forlorn separateness the children, the fruits, the wind, the streets, 
the places (full of torches, trees, ponds) appear side by side—The letters of the youthful 
Hofmannsthal show him preoccupied with the problem of ontological oneness; he has 4 
“sense of the infinite mutual interpentation of all things” (Briefe 1890-1901 [1935], p. 130), 
he is “strongly convinced of the unity of the world” (ibid. p. 165; both dicta belong to the 
year 1895). Enumeration occurs only very sporadically; with a conjunctive function we find 
it especially in “Psyche” (1892, in the Nachlese der Gedichte of 1934). On the other hand, 
there is in him also a deep distrust of life as meaningless, as infinitely difficult, treacherous, 
malevolent (Briefe 1890-1901, pp. 76, 113); it is this mood that is reflected in “Ballade des 
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of distunctive enumeration as used by Herrmann is simple; it originates 
in a grotesque paratactic impressionism: 


Der Grof Bir steht iiber unserm Hof. 
Im Nachbarhaus rumort Soldatenschwof. 


Die Schenkentiiren fallen larmend zu. 
Ein Pferd will heim und findet keine Ruh. 


Einténig winselt eine Katze. Stolz 
Poltert ein Kriippel mit dem Bein aus Holz. 


Ein Mann und eine Frau sind handgemein. 
Zwei Fleischer schlagen sich die Schadel ein. 


Aus Fernen hallt der Wachter schriller Pfiffi— 
Die Nacht schwimmt reglos wie ein Totenschiff. 
(“Sonntagnacht auf meiner Gasse’’) 


Clearly the descriptive elements here are, on the pictorial level, connected 
as constituents of the whole that is indicated by the title; at the same 
time their staccato juxtaposition, emphasized by the almost complete 
correlation between individual motif and individual rhythmic unit 
(line), suggests, on the symbolic level, a lack of integration and correla- 
tion.“ The more atomized the picture becomes in such poems, the more 
clearly will the disjunctive function stand out, until finally each item 
emerges, as it were, separately from nothingness, only to return thither 
forthwith.“ The author himself indicates this interpretation when at the 
end of one such enumeration he speaks of the “‘Flut verlorner Dinge” in 
which he himself drifts.47 An especially revealing example is “Nacht im 
Stadtpark,”’ of whose 36 lines no fewer than 20 begin with “‘(und) ein(e)” 
—the monotonous repetition of the indefinite article in paratactic sen- 
tences suggesting the disjointedness and fortuitousness of all phenomena. 





duferen Lebens.”—In the case of “Vorfriihling” (first printed in 1892) it would be hard 
to decide whether its enumeration is more conjunctive or disjunctive. 

“ A forerunner of this type would seem to be Ernst Blaf’s (b. 1890) “‘Sonntagnach- 
mittag” (in Die SiraBe komme ich entlanggeweht and in the early expressionistic antho- 
logy Der Kondor, both 1912). 

“ Cf. “Das eine Mal” (in Soergel’s Kristall der Zeit): “So stirbt, was eben war, und ist 
vorbei,/und, was du heut noch hiltst, ist morgen fort.” 

““Tch hab dir, Liebste, manches abzubitten....” Similarly, in “Welteinsamkeit” 
(1925, in Mir bleibt mein Lied) an enumeration leads up to the lines: “Und jedes bleibt 
allein mit seinen Schwingen/und trachtet, rascher durch das All zu ziehn,” while in “Das 
winterliche Grauen” (1932, ibid.) we read: ‘“‘Feindselig fliichten Wagen, Mensch und Tier/ 
argwohnisch vor einander [ . . . ].” 
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I quote the three last stanzas, italicizing those words which further con. 
vey the impression that existence is bewildering, futile, indeed hostile: 


Ein Johlen rollt die StraSe hin und stirbt, 
Ein Wurf ins Wasser, irgendwo, ganz dumpf, 
Ein Mauerwerk wichst wie ein Riesenrumpf, 
Ein unbekanntes Tier erwacht und zirpt. 


Zwei Manner fliistern einen finstern Plan, 
Ein welkes Wesen wehrt sich hoffnungslos, 
Ein Schiiler hat ein Bahnerweib im Schof, 
Im Teich zieht schwer ein ruheloser Schwan. 


Und Sterne stolpern in die tiefe Nacht, 

Und Obdachlose liegen wie erstarrt, 

Und bleiern hingt der Mond, und hohl und hart 
Glotzt breit ein Turm, verstockt und ungeschlacht.** 


The entire poem is dominated by what one might call accidentalism.” 
Kasimir Edschmid has said that beyond impressionism there lay only 

anarchy (op. cit., p. 49). The remark seems peculiarly applicable to 
Herrmann, who carries the impressionistic dissection of reality so far that 
only tattered shreds of the latter are left—he himself once uses the 
phrase ‘“‘Fetzen eines Bildes” (‘‘Wunder des kleinsten Blickes”). The 
patchwork constituted by the juxtaposition of these shreds produces a 
grotesque effect. Sometimes the grotesque element also invades the in- 
dividual items, so that we really have shreds or irreality rather than of 
reality. On the whole this type, as we shall see, is more characteristic of 
Alfred Lichtenstein. From Herrmann I quote only two representative 
stanzas: 

Ofen kriechen kummervoll und heulen, 

Fledermiuse jagen mit Periicken, 

Selbstmordsiichtig schaukeln sich die Briicken, 

Biirger pappen an den Anschlagssaulen. 


Gaslaternen werden bunte Pfeile, 
Lampen steigen silbern und zerplatzen, 


48 Other examples, with varying degrees of pictorial unity, occur throughout the second 
and third parts of Sie und die Stadt (cf. especially ““NeiSer Markt” “Vormittag im Stadt- 
park,” “Friiher Lenz”), furthermore in Einsame Stimme and Mir bleibt mein Lied. 

49 A particularly clear example of “accidentalism” appears at the end of “Das Wunder,” 
which after lengthy enumeration winds up: 

Und irgendwo wird jetzt ein Kind geboren, 
Das eine Jungfrau sieben Monat trug, 
Das wird ein Held, Ménch, Narr, Lump, Kramer oder Dichter. 
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Kirchturmspitzen senken sich in Glatzen, 
Blechbaracken kriegen klingend Keile. (‘Der Orkan”’) 


Be it noted that we are here in the close neighborhood of modern sur- 
realism, which likewise achieves its grotesque effects by means of as- 
sociations that lack rational motivation.*° 

For the sake of rounding out the picture of Max Herrmann, a few 
words remain to be said about his last period, the years of exile (1933- 
1941), spent mostly in London. 

There still appear occasional enumerations of the staccato unit-per-line 
type, but with an impressionistically descriptive rather than symbolically 
disjunctive emphasis.*! 

Self-pity continues to be constantly in evidence—now, to be sure, 
with a very concrete basis; regretfully he thinks of the times when there 
could and should have been happiness. Ever repeated self-indictments 
alternate with prayers for personal survival, personal security amidst 
the collapse of a world. Spasms of anguished fear alternate with dreams 
(designated by himself as “eigensiichtige Spielerei’’®”) of a return to the 
pleasures of a normal existence after the floods shall have receded, 
pleasures among which the Stammtisch, alcohol and sundry regalements 
of the palate are much in evidence—there is often a peculiar element of 
philistinism mixed up with his Weltschmerz. And there is abject despair: 


mein Ende soll ohne Erhebung sein: 

von allem, was mir lieb war, verlassen, 

verblute ich winselnd und gottlos allein. 
(“Das Unabwendbare,” in Letzte Gedichte) 


But there are also other notes, and under the stress of stark tragedy, 
both individual and universal, they seem to increase in frequency and 
force. Herrmann emphatically proclaims reality as meaningful; he avows 
trust in existence, trust in God. One of his very last poems is entitled 
“Gloria in excelsis” (1941, Letzte Gedichte)—To the end he remains 
peculiarly dualistic in character. 


More defiant, less Jarmoyant than Herrmann is Alfred Lichtenstein 
(1889-1914). Amidst his burlesque nihilism we still sporadically detect 


Tam not sure whether Herrmann himself has surrealism in mind when at a later date 
he speaks in retrospect of the poems of Sie und die Stadt as having “ein tiberrealistisches 
Mehr” (Mir bleibt mein Lied, p. 11). 

* Cf., e.g., “Verregneter Sonntag,” “Im Vollmondglanze” and “Bilder eines hollandischen 
Bades” in Um uns die Fremde (1936). 

® Title of a poem in Letzte Gedichte. 

® Cf. “Der falsche Magier” (1937) and “Spates Sommergliick” (1935) in Mir bleibt mein 
Lied, “Zuversichtliches Liebeslied”’ (1939), ““Wandlungen” (1940) and “Christbaum-Verse 
fiir Leni” (1940) in Letzte Gedichte. 
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the basic problem of oneness with (and hence of) all existence: 


Ich bin im weifSen Leuchten 
Von Wolke, Wiese, Wind. 
Bin Baum, bin Dorf, bin Kind . . . (“Der Geriihrte’”’)® 


That, to be sure, is the exception; the prevailing mood is rather one of 
forlorn separateness: 


Hier ist ein Ding. Oder der Mond ist gelb und platt. 
Dort is ein Ding. Ein Wald hat viele einzelne Baume. 
Etwas sieht so aus. 
Etwas sieht anders aus [... ] Ist nichts mehr zum Weinen. 

Ist nichts mehr zum Schreien [.. .] 
Der Himmel ist kalt und blau. (“‘Aschermittwoch’’) 


This certainly is disjunctive accidentalism in its most explicit form. And 
in radical contrast to expressionistic world-love there appears here as a 
final result a vitriolic world-hate. Loathing the houses, streets, books, etc. 
of city life he would fain escape into nature; but in vain—in impotent 
fury he can do nothing but 


Gegen den unsinnig grofen, Die verwunschnen, 
Tédlich blauen, blanken Himmel Und verheulte Hinde heben. 
Die entfleischten, dumpfen Augen (“Der Ausflug’’)® 


He longs for a storm that would tear to pieces ‘“‘the gentle world,” rip 
into a thousand shreds the blue eternal sky (“‘Sommerfrische’’).™ 

It is this attitude of cynical despair and resentment that also domi- 
nates Lichtenstein’s enumerations: 


Ach was, ich hab den Plunder satt! 

Die Dirnen, das Theater und den Stadtmond, 

Die Oberhemden, Strafen und Geriiche, 

Die Niachte und die Kutscher und die Fenster, 

Das Lachen, die Laternen und die Morde— 

Den ganzen Dreck hab ich nun wirklich satt [...] 
(“Der Lackschuh”’)* 





54 Lichtenstein fell at the beginning of the First World War.—All our citations follow 
vol. I of the posthumously published Gedichte und Geschichten (1919). 

55 Cf. also “Spaziergang”’: “Mir ist, als ob mein Kérper die ganze Erde war.” 

56 Cf. also “Nebel.” 

87 “Der Sturm” and “Prophezeiung” enlarge on the theme of world-destruction in the 
form of a peculiarly grotesque apocalypse. Cf. p. 1170 of the article mentioned above in 
note 20. 

58 For this type of enumeration cf. also the first of “Die fiinf Marienlieder des Kuno 
Kohn,” where the beloved is not found present in an indiscriminate assortment of ob- 
jects. 
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His most frequent stylistic device is the staccato sequence of paratactic, 
disconnected lines; here he achieves even more grotesque results than 


Herrmann: 
Ein dicker Junge spielt mit einem Teich. 
Der Wind hat sich in einem Baum gefangen. 
Der Himmel sieht verbummelt aus und bleich, 
Als wire ihm die Schminke ausgegangen. 


Auf lange Kriicken schief herabgebiickt 

Und schwatzend kriechen auf dem Feld zwei Lahme. 
Ein blonder Dichter wird vielleicht verriickt. 

Ein Pferdchen stolpert iiber eine Dame. 


An einem Fenster klebt ein fetter Mann. 

Ein Jiingling will ein weiches Weib besuchen. 

Ein grauer Clown zieht sich die Stiefel an. 

Ein Kinderwagen schreit und Hunde fluchen. 
(“Die Diammerung”’)® 


Very clearly we have here “‘shreds of irreality” especially in lines 8 
and 12—supreme expression of universal senselessness. But there is less 
execration than in the case of Ehrenstein, less lamentation than in that 
of Herrmann. In all its grotesqueness this nihilism is peculiarly matter- 


of-fact: “‘Unglaublich friedlich naht das grofe Grauenhafte” (“‘Die Fahrt 
nach der Irrenanstalt,” 1). 


With entirely different emotional and philosophical implications, with 
an entirely different stylistic coloring, enumeration, essentially of a dis- 
junctive type, also appears in the poetry of Georg Trakl (1887-1914).®° 
His is a complex personality of no mean creative power; Rilke calls him 
“linoshaft mythisch” (EZ, p. 10). May therefore a relatively detailed 
general sketch not be considered out of place here. 


With reference to music Fritz Medicus has coined the word “Unbe- 
stimmtdeutigkeit” in the sense of “Bedeutung ohne Eindeutigkeit.”” 


This poem is in the Gedichte followed by an entire group of similar ones. On p. 4 the 
poet designates his friend Jakob van Hoddis (b. 1884) as the originator of the type. The 
latter, however, retains a more definite thematic unity than do, frequently, Herrmann 
and Lichtenstein. 

Our discussion is based on the first edition (1919) of the collected Dichtungen. Use has 
been made of various essays in the volume Erinnerung an Georg Trakl (1926; symbol: E). 
Not very satisfactory is Werner Meyknecht’s thesis Das Bild des Menschen bei Georg Trakl 
(Minster, 1935), which operates extensively with the terminology of existential philosophy. 

* “Das Problem einer vergleichenden Geschichte der Kiinste,” in Philosophie der Litera- 
turwissenschaft (ed. Emil Ermatinger, 1930), p. 216. 
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Music conveys meaning, but one that defies analytical demonstration 
and refutation, one that is grasped empathically rather than rationally, 
And this term “Unbestimmtdeutigkeit” would seem to describe much of 
Trakl’s poetry. It is musical not only on account of sound and rhythm, 
but also in its alogical (or metalogical) and incorporeal nature. It works 
with mood-creating themes and associations which, more often than not, 
it is impossible to fit into a thought sequence or a unified pictorial com. 
position.” At the basis of such “‘Unbestimmtdeutigkeit”’ lies the con- 
sciousness of a magical suffusion of all existence, as is suggested by the 
following enumerative passage: 


Ein Lied zur Gitarre, das in einer fremden Schenke erklingt, 

Die wilden Holunderbiische dort, ein lang vergangener Novembertag, 

Vertraute Schritte auf der dimmernden Stiege, der Anblick gebraunter Balken, 

Ein offenes Fenster, an dem ein siiSes Hoffen zuriickblieb— 

Unsiglich ist das alles, o Gott, dafS man erschiittert ins Knie bricht. 
(““Unterwegs’”’) 


In a very striking manner the temper of Trakl’s poetry is character- 
ized by his vocabulary, whose outstanding quality is a unique repetitious- 
ness, impressive in its very monotony. A list of those words that occur 
fifty times or more (in a total of ca. 15,500) reveals as basic a combination 
of sombre melancholia with gentle idyllicism: dunkel® 134 (contrast: hell 
16, Licht 11, klar 5), blau 129, Nacht 119 (Tag 21), Abend 118 (Morgen 1, 
Mittag 6, Nachmitiag 8), schwarz 117, leise and still 85 each (laut 3), Gold 
75, Schatten 72, Stern 72 (Mond 41, Sonne 28), Tod-tot 62, sterben 58 
(leben 21), Herbst 58 (Frihling and Sommer 15 each, Winter 9), rot 58 
(plus Purpur-purpurn 49, rosig 17), schweigen 58, Wald 57, griin 57, 
sanft 54 (wild 39%), sinken 54, weiB 53, Baum 51, alt 50. Especially typical 
are further: Dimmer 47, Verfall 45, Silber 45, einsam 43, Traum and Gar- 
ten 40 each, Schlaf 34, Trauer 33, Klage 31 (as against: heiter 7, froh 6, 


6 T give one example for many: “Aus dunklem Hausflur trat/Die goldne Gestalt/Der 
Jiinglingin/Umgeben von bleichen Monden./Herbstlicher Hofstaat,/Zerknickten schwarze 
Tannen/Im Nachtsturm,/Die steile Festung./O Herz/Hiniiberschimmernd in schneeige 
Kiihle” (“Das Herz’). Occasionally grammatical coherence is completely discarded: 
“Leise rollen vergilbte Monde/Uber die Fieberlinnen des Jiinglings,/Eh dem Schweigen 
des Winters folgt” (“Helian,” 111; this reading in all editions). 

63 This includes Dunkel, dunkeln and various compounds; the same principle applies to 
the other items. The figures represent minima, since occasional oversights are almost 
inevitable in a rapid count. 

64 Tt seems significant that 24 of these occurrences of wild belong to the (shortest) third 
and last part of the Dichtungen, representing the period when Trak is rapidly approaching 
mental derangement and physical self-destruction. (In his account “Uber die Anordnung 
der Gesamtausgabe von Trakls Dichtungen” [EF] the editor, Karl Rock, informs us that 
the arrangement follows approximately the chronological order of the poems.) 
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Freude 5—all with a definite preponderance in the earlier poems). To the 
sphere of evil and horror belong: Blut 38, finster 22, verwesen 20, bése 20 
(gut 6), Wahnsinn 15, Aussatz 10. The religious world is represented by: 
Gott 27, Engel 26. 

“Unsiglich ist das alles”—ineffable are the phenomena of the world. 
What are they, whence do they come, whither do they pass? Logical 
causation is without significance to this extreme irrationalist. Only from 
a religious source does reality receive coherence and meaning. He pro- 
fesses Christianity, and in its most concrete form: he believes in Christ as 
the Son of God.® But for him, as for Dostoevsky (whom he cherishes 
above all other authors—even Hélderlin)® the Deity is infinitely remote 
from culpable mankind, more especially from modern mankind in its 
“stony cities.’’6? Fallen from grace, it is exposed not only to the power, 
but also to the demonic fascination of evil; here the influences of Baude- 
laire and especially of Rimbaud become operative in this strangely com- 
pounded personality.® Yet he is not an amoralist or Satanist; deep ethical 
sorrow prevails.® 

The full span of Trakl’s personality may perhaps best be indicated by 
the two following passages: 


Rechten Lebens Brot und Wein,”° 

Gott in deine milden Hinde 

Legt der Mensch das dunkle Ende, 

Alle Schuld und rote Pein. (“Herbstseele”’) 


Aus bleichen Masken schaut der Geist des Bésen. 
Ein Platz verdimmert grauenvoll und diister; 
Am Abend regt auf Inseln sich Gefliister. 


Des Vogelfluges wirre Zeichen lesen 

Aussatzige, die zur Nacht vielleicht verwesen. 

Im Park erblicken zitternd sich Geschwister. 
(“Traum des Bésen’’)” 


® Cf. E, p. 106. Trakl came, incidentally, from an old Protestant family in Salzburg. 

% Cf. E, pp. 59 f. 

 Trakl uses “steinern” as a standing attribute with “Stadt.” 

* Adolf Meschendérfer has published an article on Trakl and Rimbaud in the Transyl- 
vanian periodical Klingsor (11, 1925); no copy seems to be available in this country. Cf. 
also E, pp. 60 f.—An obvious point of similarity between the two poets is their predilection 
for color adjectives and color symbolism. In basic temperament they are, of course, worlds 
apart. 

® Cf. Emil Barth, “Georg Trakl,” Die neue Rundschau, xiv (1937), pp. 57 ff. 

; ” “Bread and wine” appear throughout Trakl’s poetry as symbols of an harmonious, 
Innocent, earth-bound existence (cf. Hédlderlin), but at the same time with transcendental, 
sacramental implications. 

" This entire poem is enumerative.—“Geschwister,” ‘““Schwester” is another of Trakl’s 
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It is clear that he stands between piety and the lure of evil, between the 
numinous and the nightmore, or, symbolically speaking, between “bread 
and wine” and the fleurs du mal.” Trakl is metaphysically a radical 
dualist; and he is so pessimistic regarding the creaturely, or at least the 
human, world that it appears to him hopelessly forlorn, chaotic and dis- 
integrated,” causing deep pain to one who, as Erwin Mahrholdt says (£, 
p. 31), feels related to all things and transforms himself into them through 
his power of imagination. Here is the origin of his disjunctive enumera- 
tions, to which we now turn. 

In our discussion of Max Herrmann we observed a shading-off from 
definite thematic unity to a serial juxtaposition of isolated motifs. Also in 
the case of Trakl various stages of transition are in evidence. Thus, e.g., 
“Die schéne Stadt” essentially presents a visually unified impressionistic 
picture; “Musik im Mirabell” (end), “Der Gewitterabend,” “Der 
Spaziergang,” “Vorstadt im Féhn” all show a tendency towards dis- 
junctivity, and in ‘“‘Romanze zur Nacht” this becomes the dominant 
stylistic principle. Here we have shreds—only now not of a naturalistic, 
if bizarre, reality, nor of a burlesque irreality, but of a magic, eerie dream 
world: 

Einsamer unterm Sternenzelt 

Geht durch die stille Mitternacht. 
Der Knab aus Triumen wirr erwacht, 
Sein Antlitz grau im Mond verfallt. 


Die Narrin weint mit offnem Haar 
Am Fenster, das vergittert starrt. 
Im Teich vorbei auf siiSer Fahrt 
Ziehn Liebende sehr wunderbar. 


Der Mérder lachelt bleich im Wein 
Die Kranken Todesgrausen packt. 
Die Nonne betet wund und nackt 
Vor des Heilands Kreuzespein. 


Die Mutter leis im Schlafe singt. 

Sehr friedlich schaut zur Nacht das Kind 
Mit Augen, die ganz wahrhaft sind. 

Im Hurenhaus Gelichter klingt. 


recurrent motifs, frequently appearing with a haunting suggestion of incest. Cf. Barth, 
loc. cit., pp. 60 f. 

7 Cf. the phrase “die bésen Blumen des Bluts” (“Traum und Umnachtung,” part 3). 

73 It is interesting to note that Trakl strongly resented Whitman’s mundane optimism 
(E, pp. 105 f.). 

74 Especally clear examples of the latter type, apart from those discussed in this paper, 
are also “Triibsinn” and “Drei Blicke in einen Opal.” 
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Beim Talglicht drunt’ im Kellerloch 
Der Tote malt mit weiSer Hand 

Ein grinsend Schweigen an die Wand. 
Der Schlafer fliistert immer noch. 


The solitary one, the boy, the crazed woman, the lovers, etc. appear dis- 
connectedly for fleeting moments of phantomlike existence; each item 
occupies one to three lines, and the lack of enjambement emphasizes the 
disjunctivity. There is a crescendo of horror—only intensified by tempo- 
rary respites—to the final climax in the last stanza. 
An extreme of thematic disruption is reached in the cycle ‘‘Psalm,” 

which begins: 

Es ist ein Licht, das der Wind ausgeléscht hat. 

Es ist ein Heidekrug, den am Nachmittag ein Betrunkener verla£t. 

Es ist ein Weinberg, verbrannt und schwarz mit Léchern voll Spinnen. 

Es ist ein Raum, den sie mit Milch getiincht haben.” 

Der Wahnsinnige ist gestorben. Es ist eine Insel der Siidsee, 

Den Sonnengott zu empfangen. Man riihrt die Trommeln. 

Die Manner fiihren kriegerische Tanze auf. 

Die Frauen wiegen die Hiiften in Schlinggewiachsen und Feuerblumen, 

Wenn das Meer singt. O unser verlorenes Paradies. 


It seems significant here that with the appearance of the South Sea motif 


enumeration suddenly gives way to an integrated picture. For that 
world of innocence has an inner unity and harmony so utterly lacking in 
ours. The second part of the poem starts out by varying the idyllic note 
and subsequently returns to the forlornness of our own existence: 


Es sind kleine Madchen in einem Hof in Kleidchen voll herzzerreifiender Armut! 
Es sind Zimmer, erfiillt von Akkorden und Sonaten. 

Es sind Schatten, die sich vor einem erblindeten Spiegel umarmen. 

An den Fenstern des Spitals wirmen sich Genesende. 

Ein weiSer Dampfer am Kanal tragt blutige Seuchen herauf. 


Indicative of Trakl’s transcendental piety is the very last line of the 
cycle: “Schweigsam iiber der Schddelstitte dffnen sich Gottes goldene 
Augen.” 

In “Verwandlung” it is interesting to observe a number of devices used 
to produce a mood of incorporeal suggestiveness: 


Am Abend: Schritte gehn durch schwarzes Land 
Erscheinender in roter Buchen Schweigen. 

Ein blaues Tier will sich vorm Tod verneigen 
Und grauenvoll verfallt ein leer Gewand. 


_™ An “es ist” series also occurs in “De Profundis.” Rimbaud similarly uses “il y a” 
in“Enfance,” rv (Les Illuminations). 
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Geruhiges vor einer Schenke spielt, 

Ein Antlitz ist berauscht ins Gras gesunken. 
Holunderfriichte, Fléten weich und trunken. 
Resedenduft, der Weibliches umspiilt. 


Apart from the disjunctive staccato, we have the following stylistic 
traits: (1) The items introduced by the indefinite article are left com- 
pletely undetermined: “ein Gewand,” “ein Antlitz;” where there is any 
further specification, it is anti-empirical: “ein blaues Tier.”’”® And why 
does the blue animal “‘bow to death”? (2) A further point is the substitu- 
tion of the non-concrete ‘‘Schritte” for the personal subject which one 
would normally expect.”’ (3) The most extreme device—and one especial- 
ly characteristic ot Trakl—is the use of the indefinite and amorphous 
neuter singular: ‘“‘Geruhiges,” “‘Weibliches.’’”® 

A further characteristic enumeration is contained in ‘“‘Menschliches 
Elend”’; I limit my quotation to a few specially significant lines: 


Vielleicht, daB diese Stunde stille steht [.. . ] 
Vielleicht, da um ein Aas dort Fliegen singen, 
Vielleicht auch weint im Mutterschot} ein Kind [.. . ] 
Es scheint, man hért auch grafliches Geschrei; 
Gebeine durch verfallne Mauern schimmern. 

Ein béses Herz lacht laut in schénen Zimmern; 

An einem Traumer lauft ein Hund vorbei. 


Here the consciously intended vagueness goes so far that definite motifs 
are in part replaced by hypothetical ones. The potentialities of horror 
in this world are, as it were, without limit.79 

Trakl’s enumerative tendency recedes as in the course of his develop- 
ment he turns more and more to free verse, to rhythmic prose, and finally 
to a hymnic style reminiscent of the latter Hélderlin. Staccato juxtaposi- 


7% Blue is not only Trakl’s most frequent, but also his favorite color; he applies it to al- 
most anything if his mood calls for it. There are several occurrences of “‘blaues Wild.” 

7 Mahrholdt (Z, p. 62) interprets “Erscheinender” as an adverbial comparative; it 
may, however, be intended asa gen. plur., dependent on “Schritte.” 

78 I count over forty occurrences of such nominal use, with or without the indefinite 
article, of adjectives in the neuter singular. The usage derives from Hélderlin, as Ernst 
Bayerthal shows in his thesis Georg Trakls Lyrik—Analytische Untersuchung (Frankfurt 
a.M., 1926), p. 58. 

79 Cf. also ““Psalm”’ (italics below are mine) : 

Die fremde Schwester [!] erscheint wieder in jemands bésen Traumen [.. . ] 

Der Student, vielleicht ein Doppelganger, schaut ihr lange vom Fenster nach. 

Hinter ihm steht sein toter Bruder, oder er geht die alte Wendeltreppe herab. 
Incidentally, the last line (if “er” refers to the brother, as it would appear to do) breaks 
down the distinction between life and death. For Trakl’s sense of timelessness cf. Mahr- 
holdt (Z, p. 47). 
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tion gives way to an endless flow of harmonious plaint in which the last 
remnants of sensual corporeality dissolve. The very enigmatic abruptness 
with which the poems often terminate suggests a stream that, coming 
from mysterious recesses, briefly rises to the surface, only to continue 
invisibly on its eternal course. 

Like Hélderlin, Trakl long stood on the border of the realm of dark- 
ness; unlike was his destiny in that he did not physically outlive himself. 
As a military pharmacist he broke down in 1914, aghast at the horror 
and ruthlessness that surrounded him. He had long been addicted to 
drugs; with these he ended his life—probably intentionally—while held 
for observation of his mental condition. Yet all this had long been fore- 
shadowed: 

Demutsvoll beugt sich dem Schmerz der Geduldige 
Ténend von Wohllaut und weichem Wahnsinn. 
Siehe! es dimmert schon. (“In ein altes Stammbuch”’) 


The most prolific of expressionistic lyricists is Johannes R. Becher 
(b. 1891) ;8° at the same time none appears to combine in his pattern so 
many different strands. Few are the attitudes, ideas, motifs of the move- 
ment that we do not also encounter with him—generally in a radicalized 
form. While I do not intend to go systematically into the problem of 
“influences,”’®* it yet seems safe to regard him as a facile exploiter who 


8 Of the thirty-four volumes and pamphlets by Becher with which I am familiar—there 
are others besides—the following will be cited in this discussion: Die Gnade eines Friihlings 
(1912), De Profundis Domine (1913), Verfall und Triumph (1914; volume 1 contains poetry. 
volume 11 prose; symbol henceforth: VuT), An Europa (1916; AE), Verbriiderung (1916; 
Vb), Péan gegen die Zeit (1918; PgDZ), Das neue Gedicht (selections, 1918; NG), Gedichte 
fiir ein Volk (1919; GfeV), An Alle (1919), Gedichte um Lotte (1919), Um Gott (1921), 
Verklérung (1922), Hymnen (1924), Am Grabe Lenins (1924), Roter Marsch—Der Leichnam 
auf dem Thron—Die Bombenflieger (1925), Maschinenrhythmen (1926), Die hungrige Stadt 
(1927; used: 2nd ed., 1928), Ein Mensch unserer Zeit (selections, 1930), Der groBe Plan, Epos 
des sozialistischen Aufbaus (1931), Deutschland (1934), GewiBheit des Siegs und Sicht auf 
grobe Tage (1939; symbol: GdS), Wiedergeburt (1940), Dank an Stalingrad (1943).—Poems 
contained in NG will normally be quoted according to the text of that volume. 

® Dates of publication would on the whole avail little in establishing dependencies, since 
there was doubtless a considerable amount of personal contact and oral exchange among 
the members of the movement, especially in the groups around publishing houses such as 
those of Ernst Rowohlt and Kurt Wolff.—Parenthetically I would remark that in “Der 
Wald” and “Berlin” (both in VuT and NG) I detect stylistic similarities to Daubler, in 
“Verkiindigung,”’ 11 (Gedichte um Lotte), to Gottfried Benn’s peculiar mixture of medical 
and metaphysical parlance with classical allusions. ““Kinderkreuzzug” (PgdZ) even recalls 
Stefan George, except for the end, whose grotesque imagery points more in the direction 
of Georg Heym. Finally, it remains to be remarked in this connection that Becher’s hymnic 
poems (Um Gott, Hymnen) are rhythmically patterned on those of the latter Hélderlin, 
in that extreme enjambement tends to terminate the line in the midst of a grammatical 
wit, often separating prepositions and even articles from their nouns. 
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scents what is “in the air,” for whom nothing is necessity, little jm. 
possible. 

To start with the religious theme, we see it running the gamut of the 
age. In his earliest stage Becher occasionally exhibits a catholicizing 
tendency.” When, in De Profundis Domine®™ and Verfall und Triumph, 
he then for the first time dons the regalia of expressionism, we find in the 
same volume ecstasy along with blasphemy,* and one begins to feel that 
here is a personality peculiarly unable to come to grips with any reality 
and invariably taking the line of least resistance: verbiage. 

At the end of Um Gott (1921) Becher informs us: “‘Gottes Angesicht 
schaute ich—nicht !” Yet in Verklérung (1922) we again find him wor. 
shipping both God and Jesus. Even in the Hymnen of 1924, the year in 
which he also writes the dirge Am Grabe Lenins, he still rapturously in- 
vokes the Deity as “aller Klange Einklang”’ (‘‘Auferstehungs-Ode”’, 
Gradually professions of atheism increase. Finally, years after he has 
taken up residence in Russia, he utters this strange prayer: 


Ich dank dir, Gott, ich dank dir auf den Knien, 

Daf du, def§ Gnadensonne mir nie schien, 

Mich gottlos werden lieBest [.. . ] 
(“Dank-Sonette,” m1, in GdS) 


The revolutionary theme, meanwhile, is present almost from the start 


and continues throughout with torrents of clamoring rhetoric. He 
visualizes a socialistic urban utopia, but he can also inveigh against the 
Satanism of city and machine, or strike primitivistic and idyllic notes. 

Himself he decries as “ein Hund verlaust,/Aussatzig und voll ekler 
Niedertracht” (‘“‘De Profundis,” 11, in VuT, 1), but he also poses as a 
revolutionary leader (‘‘Eingang,”’ AZ and NG). While lamenting his own 


82 Cf. “Maria” in Die Gnade eines Friihlings. This first lyrical production is highly re- 
vealing in its innocuous triviality: “Weife weifSe Wélkchen im blauen Kleid,/heife heife 
Képfchen . . . Friihlingszeit!”’ (p. 26). In the light of such platitudes the artificiality of 
Becher’s subsequent rant stands out aJl the more clearly. 

8 This cycle appeared separately in 1913 and was in the following year incorporated 
(with some changes) in Vu7. Our quotations follow the later text. 

* Cf. on one hand “Die grofse Stunde,” rv, in which four consecutive lines in spaced 
type begin with the words “‘das Kreuz,” on the other, “Die Armen,” in which tortures to 
be inflicted on God are described with much sadistic detail. Praise of the Virgin survives in 
the eleventh “De Profundis” poem; finally, for good measure, we have the typically 
Werfelian theme of the redemption of God by man (‘‘Krankenhaus,” 1, also in NG). 

8 We are reminded of Rubiner (cf. above note 21) when Becher includes even the hated 
class enemy in his millennium of brotherliness; cf. “Getétetem Freund, Vermichtnis ster, 
benden Soldaten” (rv: “An den General”) and “An den Tyrannen” (both in Vb, NG)- 
also “Der Sozialist” (NG, p. 146). 

86 Cf. pp. 1159 ff. of the article previously mentioned in note 20. 
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inability to cast off ‘‘den schaibigen Filz der Huren’”’ (““Klage und Frage,” 
Um Gott), he extolls in activistic fervor all “Imperativisten, Expres- 
sionisten, Hellstaugigen, Morgendlichen, immer Attackenhaften, [... ] 
Eindeutigen, Weiblosen”’;*? but he aslo proclaims promiscuity as the 
true consummation of submersion in the whole.** Throughout he wallows 
in the repulsive and the obscene, outdoing Rubiner and Benn in orgies 
of “fecal baroque,” vying with Ehrenstein in exhibitionism and with 
Herrmann in the unsavory, albeit unintentionally farcical, display of an 
Oedipus complex.*® 

Like the expressionists in general, Becher takes a polemical attitude 
towards the art of decadence, to which he opposes Whitman as the van- 
leader of a new age: 


Aber unermiidlich und immer wieder geht 
Whitmann [sic/], lange ein Einzelner, einen hymnischen 
Pian, gleich einem jener fahrbaren Schutzschilde 
Vor sich herschiebend, gegen der noch kriegerischen 
Nationen—hah!—ungezahlte Kanonenmiindungen an! 


(—! Ihr aber Dichter des Verfalls! laBt euch entbreiten!! 
Verlaine—Rilke—Beaudelaire [sic/]|—beschwebt!) 
Bekampfteste ihr! Aus dem Behilter euerer Werke gof 
Sich stilisierte Faule. 

(“An Europa,” 11, in the volume of that title)*° 


And yet it is hard to conceive of a greater difference than that between 
the robust expansiveness of Whitman and the neurotic Zerrissenheit of 
Becher. He, if anyone, is a poet of ‘‘Verfall” (rather than of ‘“‘Triumph”), 
only this decadence takes on the specific coloring of his generation, of 
pathos and rhetorical clamor rather than of an escape into exclusive and 
refined beauty.” 


" “Gedichte fiir ein Volk,” in the volume of that name and NG. 88 Cf. below p. 550. 

* Cf. for Becher “De Profundis,” x (VuT, 1) and “Oedipus” (Vb, NG), for Herrmann 
“Terzinen iiber das schmerzhafte Thema ‘le fiasco’ ” (pt. 2) and ‘“‘Meines Vaters Schatten 
hinkt vor mir her... . ” (both in Sie und die Stadt). 

The text in NG is less explicit—For Becher’s attitude towards Whitman cf. also 
“Die Schlacht,” v1, in NG (‘Ja, hatte ich beinahe gesagt, ich tibernehme fiir dieses Jahr- 
hundert Dein Kommando”); furthermore: Anna Jacobsen, “Walt Whitman in Germany 
since 1914,” GR, 1 (1926), 138 f. and Harry Law-Robertson, Walt Whitman in Deutschland 
(GieBener Beitrige zur deutschen Philologie, x11, 1935), pp. 80 f.—Later, in exile, Becher 
fancies a comparison between himself and Dante (cf. “Jalta,” xm, and the “Dante” cycle 
in Wiedergeburt). 

" The basic escapism of Becher’s pathos—if indeed it need be proven—is indicated by 
lines such as these (“‘Café, 11, in VuT, 1): 

So harren wir in allen Nachten spat, 
Daf} unser Herz was Seltsames erfahre[.. . ] 
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Before we proceed from this general characterization of Becher as the 
expressionistic eclectic par excellence to an analysis of his enumerations, 
there remains to be mentioned his recurrent emphasis on cosmic oneness. 
In Die Gnade eines Friihlings (1912) such consciousness appears with a 
similar solipsistic tinge as we found in Herrmann’s Buch Franziskus of the 
previous year: 


Und eine nach der anderen Gestalt 

stirbt hin vor mir. Und bin doch alles ich. 

Lustwandle selbst in Tausender Gestalt, 

liebe mich selbst in jeglicher Gestalt, 

téte mich selbst—oh, héchste Angst!—in Tausender Gestalt. 
(“Befreiung’’) 


In the fourth of the “De Profundis” poems (V7, 1) Becher looks for- 
ward to a final reunion with the Cosmos, a reunion in which he will 
hardly be able to distinguish ‘‘where the end is of this thing and the be- 
ginning of that.” Using, like Whitman and Hatzfeld, the ocean as a sym- 
bol of oneness, he exclaims: “Wie sehne ich mich Fels-Geschwiir 
nach Meer,/Darin ich untertauchend mich versenke.’”’ The problem is 
still the same ten years later when in the Hymnen he revels in the thought 
of becoming “eins im Einen”’ (“‘Auferstehungs-Ode.’’** Indeed, it con- 
tinues into the period when he is already treading the “party line’’: in 
the Maschinenrhythmen of 1926 there are three weird and nonsensical 
poems dealing with the “Ineinandergeschehen” of all existence.™ 

Becher’s enumerations show many of the sundry types that we have 
encountered. There is the kind that identifies the Ego with all forms of 
existence: 


Tausender Leben finde ich in mir. In mir, dem auf ersten, leidenden Glied eines 
reichen, verderbten Geschlechts.* Und doch im Blut die wehe Ahnung einer 





Wir flehen wiitend, flehen briinstig-bang, 

Auf daf ein Unerhértes uns errette! 
Cf. also: “Erpeitsche uns das letzte Abenteuer!” (“Café,” 11, ibid.) and “Die Nerven 
gepeitschet! Die Welt wird zu enge”’ (““Beengung,”’ ibid. and in NG). 

% “Die Insel der Verzweiflung” (Md, KdM). Cf. “Trauer” (VuT, 1; NG): “Ich will 
demiitig-fromm im ewigen Meer zerflieSen.” On the other hand, the island motif sometimes 
represents reconciliation, idyllic peace; cf. “Gedichte fiir ein Volk” in the volume of that 
name and NG. 

% Cf. also “Der In-sich-Verbrennende” (ibid.): ““Gemeinschaft: da alle Kreatur einst 
sein wird/Geeint in dem Vollendet-Einen[... }” 

% “Traum- — “Ein Leichenechenews oder: Hymne auf die or 
“Der Saufer,”’ 1 

% “Note the dtm rudiments of the pre-expressionistic (“neoromantic”) type of 
decadence. 
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maflos berauschten, rasenden Demokratie. Bin jung. Bin alt. Bin Kind, bin 
Berg, bin Stadt, bin Land. Jungfrau, Dirne, Soldat, Matrose. Lebendig. Tot. 
Fiihle mich von grofen, langgewundenen Wiirmern weh zerfressen: Herz, Magen, 
Nieren, Achselhéhlen, Gehirn; die Lippen schwammig, aufgedunsen, na und 
griin. Schimmelig. Welk oder trocken aufgezehrt von Faulnis. Die schleimigen 
Augen voll Eiter; Nester kleinen stinkenden Gewiirms. (“De Profundis,” VuT, 


11, 10.) 


Here, incidentally, Whitman’s influence is unmistakable. Apart from the 
reference to democracy, we are reminded of the passage—one of the most 
representative in the Leaves—beginning: “I am of old and young” 
(“Song of Myself,” 16). Moreover, the anatomical enumeration seems to 
hark back to “I Sing the Body Electric’’ (especially section 9). Yet how 
different the temper! Whitman’s corresponding series are much more 
extensive, his expansive diction overflows with reality; and he glorifies 
health, the “perfect,” the “‘sacred’”’ body. Becher shows a nervous abrupt- 
ness; he gives a short, staccato list of bare nouns (and adjectives); only 
when he can escape into his mania for putridity does he wax effusive. 
Whitman is enamored of the world; Becher—basically—hates it. 

Also the erotic type of enumeration is present. The prostitute Dorka is 
equated with the following: 


[...] Du bist Schauflug, das Wettschwimmen, meine Heimkehr in der Nacht, 
das Lied der Soldaten beim Nachhauseweg, das einsame Gartenhaus des 
Freundes, Wachtparade bist du und Eislaufbahn, Militarmusik, glitzernde Abend- 
promenade und Geplatscher der Springbrunnen, du wiachst empor, du erstreckst 
dich, du breitest dich aus, unendlich [... enumeration continues... ] Dein 


Mantel sind die Wolken, der Aether dein Leib. 
(“De Profundis,” Vu7, 11, 65) 


This is essentially the same bizarre phenomenon that we found in 
Herrmann’s “‘Lieder fiir Leni.”’ There also exists a radicalized form that 
is sui generis and in its nervous abruptness especially characteristic of 
the author: 


Zinnobere Biche. Mosaik der Walder. 

Gehiuft ob Bergen Trichter Sonne gell. 

Firnis des Monds. Verschlungener Taler Brausen. 
Geborstene Stidte—briillende!—Schalmei. 


Und Niederknallen blékender Idioten— 

Und Dicherbalanzieren, sternwarts Taumeln— 
Und Liebender Gefliister vom Kanal— 

So buntgeflickte Segel hissen dich!! 


(“Ekstasen der Zartlichkeit,” m1, in Vd) 
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—We are familiar with the enumerative appeal to the degraded and 
suffering to rally to the new brotherhood and unity of mankind. For 
Becher this is, of course, frequently a welcome opportunity to indulge 
freely in the obscene and the nauseating. The versatility with which he 
can vary such motifs is indeed stupendous. 

Two points claim specific discussion in connection with the theme of 
the fraternal millennium. In the first place its consummation requires, 
in Becher’s view, all-inclusive sexual promiscuity: 


Briider auf! Holla! vermischt mit sanftaugigen Indierinnen! 
Hinein in die Zelte der summenden Siamesin! 
Auf ins Felsen-Lager der kuhaugigen kastilischen Hirtin! 
Persische Buhlerin heut predigend! 
Und morgen: Bruder, zieh aus: im wehenden Wigwam tént deine Squaw! 
Vermischt! Vermischt! Vermischt euch!— 
Vereinigt! Verschlingt— Umarmt euch! 
Preise ausgesetzt! Von Tribiinen herab proklamiert: vermischt euch! 
Uberall auf allen Platzen erstrecken sich Liebende! 
(“Aufruf zum neuen Mensch” [sic/] in GfeV) 


Another type of enumeration within the sphere of the chiliastic vision is 
the geographical one, which appears as a pathetically intensified variation 
of similar lists in Whitman’s Leaves: 


Division er aus Abend- und Morgenlindern! Japaner, Chinesen, Deutsche, Fran- 
zosen, Schwesternbrigade Abessiniens; Asiatische, Kaukasische. Herbei Amerika, 
0 Mississippi! Turkestan! Delta des Rheins, Dniepr, Stryj! Brich los, Himalaja, 
Tiler des Ganges, marschiert! Deine Fanfaren, Kiiste des Nord-Meeres, nicht 
zu vergessen! Lawine des Ortlers! Fjord und napoletanische Bai! Australien! 
Italien! Kanada! Versammelt euch, Gewisser des Nils! Thrazien! Theben! 
HalikarnaB! Tropfsteinhdéhien Tirols! Walachei! Hindostans Legionen, Agyptens, 


Brasiliens, Chiles, zégert nicht! 
(“Die Schlacht,” 1, in VG) 


In the first part of “An Europa” (AE, NG) the capitals of the warring 
continent are called to the new ‘“‘Aufbruch”; again Becher is not satisfied 
with anything but a manneristic formulation: 


Berlin wird jauchzend um Paris sich schlieBen, 

Auch London sich ein Blond-Gestirn entfalten, 

Roms Marmor-Wildnis diirft kaum ténend rieseln, 
Stockholm klirrt hell, die kleine Quint im Psalter. 
Wien aber dehnt sich Teppich bunt in Wiesen [.. . ]” 


% Cf. e.g., “De Profundis,” 1x (VuT, 1) and p. 13 of the prose “De Profundis” (VuT, 
II). 
%7 Cf. also “Ebenhausen” (AE), where the various European capitals sing in chorus. 
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The peculiar motif of the first line is then in the third part of the poem 
intensified to that of complete fusion: 


Europas Volker! Séume ihrer Grenzen 
Verwehen aufgehoben in die Ather ganz. 

Die Mandschurei muf sich mit Riva mengen. 
Hamburg blendend betriuftes vom Montblanc. 
O Genf—: umkreist vom flatternden Geriiste 
Des Schwarzwalds.*8 


—I hope to have shown previously that the staccato unit-per-line juxta- 
position of motifs is essentially negative in nature, expressing forlornness 
and chaos. This type is also employed by Becher, though with less clear 
philosophical implications. Unmistakable similarity to Herrmann’s style 
is evident in poems like the following, in which optimistic and pessimistic 
elements are peculiarly mixed: 


Die grofe Glocke in die Runde tackt. 

Die Sonne hat das grobe Eis zerhackt. 

Gott fiillt den Raum, ein leuchtender Smaragd. 
Vollbusig wackelt eine Kindermagd. 


Vom Wirtschaftsgarten tutet ein Konzert. 

(... ein runder Flétenblaser alfredkerrt . . . ) 
Der Kiirassier klirrt mit dem Sabelschwert. 

Die Landschaft qualmt. Die Strafe wird geteert. 


Ein weifer Strom sich durchs Gekliifte zwingt. 
Den Gnadenfraf ein gelber Kranker schlingt. 
Ein heller Stern in trjibem Schwall aufblinkt. 


Vorm Spiegel sich das kleine Madchen schminkt, 
Das bald vom hohen Turm aufs Pflaster springt. 
Am Himmel leuchtend sich ein Engel schwingt. 

CF riihlingsgesiinge,”’ v, in VuT, 1)** 


As a radicalization we may regard the ‘“‘Wannsee” poems (PdgZ), es- 
pecially the third one. It is interesting to note that here, despite an ex- 
tremely staccato rhythm and a disrupted syntactical form, there seems 
to predominate a feeling of oneness rather than separateness, as is indi- 
cated by the repeated phrase “und nichts ist fern,” with which all 
manners of alien and unrelated things are dragged into the picture of the 
Berlin bathing beach. 

The enumerative type that would seem to be most characteristic of 


** Cf. also “Der Sozialist” (NG, p. 143): “Stadte tauchen in Stadte.” 
* Cf. also “Kino,” 1 (ibid.). 
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Becher is an essentially pathetic one, sometimes in a general way 
reminiscent of the German Baroque poets.’ In “Aus den Héfen” (NG) 
he strings together phantastic motifs which constitute a nightmarish 
vision (rather than a description) of repulsive degradation in the slums: 


Und immer aber das Brodeln alkoholischer Vater im schwankenden Raum. 

Die tremolierende, stets wieder einstiirzende Spirale von Sangerinnen aus dem 
Bruch der Mansarden-Stille. 

Fliigelschritt einer gelbhaarigen abgeschnittenen Hysterika-Tanzerin die Treppe 
wie in einem ewigen Turm hinauf. 

Husten Crescendo tuberkuléser Ladenmidchen. 

Schnaubendes Gespann von Strichdame und Bauchkavalier. 

Abgriinde. Fett-Fliegen-Geschmeifi}. Glas. Schmierseife, Tuch-Moriste. 

Platzen schwangerer Miitter in den Kellern.’™ 


On the other hand, in “Verfluchung,”’ 111 (PgdZ) he offsets his indictment 
of the existing world with a series of idyllic elements which apparently— 
the thought sequence is very chaotic—suggest his wish-image: 


Levkojen Strahl umspinnt die Purpur-Schulter. 
Bananen-Flaum; Chére von Papageien. 
Kastanien-Schniire dicht. Tomaten-Stern. 
Azur-Frucht sprieSt ob Plitze Mordgewimmel. 


Mein Brombeer-Grund. Enziane Morgenflaiche! 

O Gletscher-Wind! Indianisches Gefild! 
Spiralen-Flur o Adern Efeu schwank. 

Ihr Honig-Kinder helleren Sonnwind-Hemds . . . !% 


A still lesser degree of concreteness is reached when the links of the 
chain are purely metaphorical; thus he addresses God as 


Du Freudensturm des Lichts! Du Wort, du Tat! 

Du Sonnengold und Traum der Nacht! Du Tag der Erde! 

Du Wonne! Jubelglanz! Du All, du Nichts, versteinende Gebiarde! 

Du Sammelruf! Bezirk des ewigen Heils! Umworbene Stadt! 

Engel der Morgenréte du und heifer Kampf! Gefiahrte 

Und Hilfe der Schlacht! Zartlich Leuchten, Siegesklang und Harmonie, 
Du goldener Schnitt [...] (“De Profundis,” x1x, in VuT, 1) 


100 Baroque traits in German expressionism are discussed by Ferdinand Jos. Schneider 
in chapter v of his excellent treatise Der expressive Mensch und die deutsche Lyrik der Gegen- 
wart (1927); for Becher see especially pp. 11 f. For enumerations in the German Baroque 
period cf. the introduction to the first of the two articles mentioned above in note 1. 

101 Cf, also, e.g., “Die Kothdélle” and “Die Sommerhille” (PgdZ), “‘Deutsche Ostern 
1923” (Maschinenrhythmen). 

102 “Tevkojen,” “Platze” etc. seem to be genitives; Becher frequently uses such con- 
structions. 
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The words applied to the Deity here do not refer to phenomenal objects 
with whose sum total the former is equated; they are epithets only. Or, 
he asks his brother man whether he would be 


Grimmer Moloch oder Edens Kiiste? 
Giftgas-Speier oder Saat des Heils? 
Scheusal der Hyiine oder Palmen-Zone? 
Christi Seiten-Wunde oder Essigschwamm? 
(“Arbeiter Bauern Soldaten—Der Aufbruch eines 
Volks zu Gott,” in Um Goit) 


Remarkable are those anatomical enumerations of Becher’s in which a 
figurative item (or a series of such), often of a scenic nature, is attached 
toeach member. Future humanity he envisages thus: 


Enzianmeere anschaukelnd zu Hiiften runderem Moos-Gebirg. 

Lichtfontanen spritzen aus ragenden Kelchen der Haupter. 

Regenbogen Streif Plateau der Stirn umgitternd. 

Briider-Armeeen lagernd in der Knie-Bai. 

Schmetterling-Segler ankern bei den Inseln euerer Hinde[.. . } 

Siehe, Mond flieSt auf Wangen. Stern schmolz im Mund. 

Der Stadte schimmernde Tiirme gedreht nach der Briiste Olymp. 
(“Ode der Sappho,” in GfeV, NG)' 


We also find negative counterparts where the figurative elements joined 
to the sundry items of the anatomical enumeration are of the familiar 
repulsive nature.!% 

Finally, mention should be made of those cases where, owing to 
Becher’s boundless logomania, serial juxtaposition develops into a mere 
jumble of incoherent words that approaches dadaism. This type occurs 
particularly in the volume Um Gott. May a single example suffice: 


Wandere wandere du zu und immer zu 
O du mein Gedicht 

Durch Rinde Peitsche und Muschei 
Enzian Wurm Schnecke und Fischbauch 
Durch Euter Wiiste und Segel 


‘8 Cf. also especially “An die Geliebte” (GfeV). The bulk of “Hymne an Rosa Luxem- 
burg” (An Alle) consists of ecstatic epithets heaped upon the revolutionary heroine’s 
hands, mouth, ears, forehead and eyes. Generally speaking Becher, here as elsewhere, 
lacks sufficient breath to sustain very long enumerations; he cannot compete, e.g., with 
Hofmannswaldau (cf. “Beschreibung vollkommener schénheit” and “Lob-rede an das 
licbwertheste Frauenzimmer” in vol. 11 of Deutsche Literatur, Reihe Barocklyrik, ed. 
Herbert Cysarz).—For the expressionistic identification of body and landscape in general 
see Schneider, of. cit., pp. 64 ff. 

Cf eg., “Herbstgesiinge,” v (Vu7, 1; NG) and “Verbriiderung” (PgdZ). 
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Verwittertes Schiffsvolk [... ] 
(“Antwort Priifung die Aussicht’’)! 


Strangely enough, this same volume also contains the hymnic cycle 
“Urach,” in which we occasionally find real poetry.’ Even more note- 
worthy is the fact that the author here explicitly proclaims the inade. 
quacy of ‘“‘Apotheose und Rausch” (p. 295). A coming reaction away from 
expressionism is thus forecast. 

Indicative of.such development in the course of the following years is 
especially the collection Ein Mensch unserer Zeit (1930), in which several 
old poems appear in a condensed form, purged, more particularly, of the 
obscene passages. In tre preface Becher states: 


Es galt: [...] aus dem Wust atemlos gekrampfter Wortreihen und sich iiber- 
stiirzender Gleichnisse das einfache menschliche Wort zu retten[... ] Laft den 
Rausch! Lat das Gespenstern! Setzt dort ein, wo in der Gegenwart die Zukunft 
beginnt! 


This future has meanwhile for him taken definite form in the Communist 
Party. In the following year (1931) he publishes his “epic” Der grofe 
Plan, a glorification of the Russian Five Year Plan. How far he has gone 
towards a new extreme of radical ‘‘Sachlichkeit” is apparent from the 
fact that, in free verse of a very prosaic quality, he inserts full-fledged 
tables of production statistics. 

Becher’s party-bound poetry continues to give evidence of his enumer- 
ative tendency, though in a lesser degree. In the plaint Am Grabe Lenins 
we find the familiar catalogue of sufferers and toilers throughout the 
world. Then the crowds are described as they file past the dead leader’s 
bier: ‘‘Arbeiter, Bauern, Arbeiterinnen, Bauerinnen, Seeleute, rote 
Fabriksdirektoren, Rotarmisten, Parteiveteranen, die Jugend.” His name 
is whispered, prayed, sung by Smolensk peasants, employees of the Putilov 
plants, workers from Krasnaya-Presnya, orators of Asiatic tribes. His 
friends press a last kiss upon the corpse: Kalinin, Kamenev, Rykov, 
Stalin, Lunacharsky, Bukharin, Radek, Klara Zetkin, Zinoviev. Every- 
where the proletariat mourns: in St. Petersburg [sic!], Kharkov, Rostov, 
Kiev, Archangel, Paris, Christiania, Peking, Berlin, London.—Or, in 
Der Leichnam auf dem Thron (1925) we find (p. 85): 





10 Note the complete lack of punctuation, suggesting that all separating barriers are 
broken down. Similarly chaotic are “Musik des Abschieds” and the prose piece “Klange 
im Vor-Laut” (ibid.). 

106 Cf. especially p. 310: “Gegen Abend war es [. . . ” Naumann rightly singles out this 
poem in his Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart. 
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Es ist die Stunde Fabriken— 

Da sprechen das neue Menschheitswort Die Kabel, 
Bergwerke, Die Driahte, 
Lagerriume, Die Sicheln, 
Maschinenhauser, Die Schienen, 

Die Werften, Die Hammer... 1” 


In 1933 Becher flees from Germany. Eventually he settles down in 
Russia, where most of his subsequent works are published—works, in- 
cidentally, that show a striking conservatism of form and, despite 
absolute supremacy of political dogma, an increased human depth. 
Without qualifications he condemns his literary past, disavowing “der 
Gefiihle/Gefahrlich Brodeln und verwiistet Denken.’’* To the very end 
enumerative passages are occasionally in evidence,!® but too infrequently 
to call for a detailed analysis or broad generalizations. 

To conclude: Becher, who once, amidst the turmoil of the expres- 
sionistic movement, was regarded as one of its main representatives,!° 
whose name was coupled with Werfel’s,!"! whose chaotic rant was in part 
published by the Insel-Verlag, will hardly be remembered by posterity 
at large. Yet he has a certain historical significance—if only because he 
shows how a revolutionary style develops through ever wilder excesses to 
a final ne plus ultra. Inasmuch as his tortured mannerisms are closely 
bound up with so many problems of enumeration, he received in this 
study a more extensive treatment than he would otherwise merit. 


Regarding the New Objectivism of the post-expressionistic period, 
Heinz Kindermann has shown that there are actually two contemporary 


07 Cf. also “Zehn Jahre Sowjetunion” in Die hungrige Stadt and pp. 66, 178 of Der 
grobe Plan. 

108 ““Jalta” (xiv) in the collection with the significant title Wiedergeburt (1940). Cf. also 
“Seit damals” in GewiBheit des Siegs und Sicht auf groBe Tage, a volume of sonnets (some 
of them in alexandrines!). 

109 Cf., e.g., in Dank an Stalingrad (1943), “Fragen,” ‘(Hymne an die Schénheit,” and 
the second part of the poem from which the collection takes its name 

40 Cf. the poem “Reichsgericht und Messegelainde” (in Deutschland, 1934): 

Die Methode bestand darin: 

Ich haute die Satze in Fetzen. 

Die Kritiker hat das Grauen gepackt 

Und sie priesen mich vor Entsetzen. 
As late as 1933 Guido K. Brand in his Werden und Wandlung (p. 504) calls Becher the 
“sprachgewaltigste” poet of his entire generation. 

4 Comparable are the cases of Lenz and Goethe, Sudermann and Hautpmann. Novelty 
of style invariably tends to obscure differences of value. 
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tendencies, which he designates as “idealistic” and “radical.” ], 
common they have a negative aspect: rejection of pathos. It has further 
been demonstrated, I believe, that they continue respectively the ideal. 
istic and the nihilistic trend already present in expressionism, though 
there the contrast is beclouded by the explosive, revolutionary emotional. 
ism which both sides share." 

In the Idealistic Objectivists serial juxtaposition is extremely rare, 
Insisting on the “‘Wiederentdeckung der Grenze”’ (Zeidler), these authors 
generally shun conjunctive enumeration with its emphasis on fusion; on 
the other hand they have too much faith in their search for an harmonious 
meaning of existence to tend towards atomizing disjunctivity. 

In the entire group I am aware of only two poems with fully developed 
conjunctive enumeration ;"* both, to be sure, espress especially clearly the 
basic idea of ontological unity. One of them is by Ernst Sander (b. 1898): 


Ich war von je. Ich wurde nie. 

Ich bin so alt wie die Welt, 

Bin Gott und Satan und Mensch und Vieh, 
Und Garten und braches Feld. 


Ich bin der Brandung donnernder Prall. 
Ich bin der starre Fels. 

Ich bin im Wald ein Widerhall 

Und das Murmeln des heimlichen Quells. 


Ich bin ein Schrei, bin verborgener Gram, 

Bin ein Schluchzen, heimwehkrank— 

Und bin, wenn meine Stunde kam, 

In der Dimmrung ein leiser Gesang. 
(“Auftakt,” in Abend und Traum, 1921) 


The other, Wolfram Brockmeier’s (b. 1903) ‘‘Unio mystica” (in Einkehr 
und Wandlung, 1935), brings out even more definitely the idea of uni- 
versal identity with (and in) the I: 


Nun blithe als Baum ich am Hange, 
Ich taumle hernieder als Schnee, 

In Hohlen haus ich als Schlange 

Und ase im Dimmern als Reh. 

Nun breite als Wind ich die Schwingen 


i2 Cf, especially his essay “Vom Wesen der neuen Sachlichkeit” in Jahrbuch des Freien 
Deutschen Hochstifts for 1930. 

13 Cf. my article “Expressionism and Post-Expressionism in German Lyrics,” GR, x 
(1934). 

1138 T can now add (in proof) Paula Ludwig’s (6.1900) “Mit der Ackerwinde . .. ,” in 
Das Gedicht-Blaiter fiir die Dichtung, v, 8 (1939). 
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Und spiegle als Teich das Gestirn; 
Blausommerne Jahre umringen 
Mich Berg mit kristallenem Firn. 
So bin ich mit Himmel und Erde 
Den flutenden Zeiten gesellt. 

Ich wese, vergehe und werde 

Und altre getrost mit der Welt. 


Different is the situation in Radical Objectivism. To the skepticism, 
or even nihilism, that prevails here disjunctive enumeration readily lends 
itself as a vehicle of expression. Representatives are Kistner, Kalenter, 
Belzner. The first two require only a brief discussion—Kistner because 
he uses serial juxtaposition sparingly, Kalenter on account of the paucity 
of available material. 

Erich Kastner (b. 1899)" presents himself as a thoroughly disillusioned 
product of the war and post-war periods."* Distrustful of any emotional 
and fanciful elation, he wishes to create “‘Gebrauchslyrik,” a poetry that 
is born of the spirit of uncompromising modernity and “seelisch ver- 
wendbar” for all who have “strictly businesslike” dealings with their 
era.6 And yet he not only betrays himself again and again by exhibiting 
a nostalgia for the innocence and security of childhood, by a peculiar 
emphasis on the child-mother relationship, but actually even the ap- 
parent nonchalance of his bitter satire is imbued with sentimentality. In 
many respects he shows affinity to Heine. 

Rilke’s pious veneration of the “things” appears transposed from the 
mystical key to one of a bizarre Weltschmerz: 


Man kann sich selber manchmal gar nicht leiden 

und miéchte sich vor Wut den Riicken drehn. 

Wer will, ob das berechtigt ist, entscheiden? 

Doch wer sich kennt, der wird mich schon verstehn [.. . ] 


Wie gerne war man dann dies oder das! 
Ein Bild, ein Buch, im Wald ein Meilenstein, 
ein Buschwindréschen oder sonst etwas! 
Behiit dich Gott, es hat nicht sollen sein. 
(“Elegie ohne grofe Worte,” in LiS and LH) 


"4 His poetic publications are: Herz auf Taille (1928; symbol: HaT), Ldrm im Spiegel 
(1929; LiS), Ein Mann gibt Auskunft (1930; EMgA), Gesang zwischen den Stihlen (1932; 
GzdS) and the anthology Lyrische Hausapotheke (1936; LH). 

"’ Cf. “Jahrgang 1899” and “Elegie mit Ei” in HaT, “Kurzgefafter Lebenslauf” in 
EM¢A, all of which, in various ways and in various degrees, show an enumerative tendency. 
~In a peculiar manner this cynical mood contrasts with the harmlessness of Emil und die 
Detektive (1929) as well as of some other stories, both for children and adults, in a similar 
vein. us ““Prosaische Zwischenbemerkung” (ZiS); cf. also the preface to LH. 
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In the poem ‘Wer hat noch nicht? Wer will noch mal” (HaT) a barker 
at a fair enumeratively exhibits his pictures of various freaks. The cop- 
tent of his commentary is in each case completely absurd (‘Hier dreht 
sich der Blédsinn im Kreise!”): the negro who died of swallowing three 
dozen suspenders on a bet, the double-headed man who could kiss two 
wives simultaneously and thus ruined his domestic happiness etc. But 
precisely this senselessness is symbolic of life itself; the refrain “der 
Arme...” at the end of each description suggests the forlornness of 
human existence altogether. 

Disjointed and haphazard are the activities that make up the biogra- 
phy of ‘Der Herr ohne Gedichtnis” (HaT). And no less senseless are 
those of humanity at large: 


Sie héren weit. Sie sehen fern. 

Sie sind mit dem Weltall in Fiihlung. 

Sie putzen die Zahne. Sie atmen modern. 
Die Erde ist ein gebildeter Stern 

Mit sehr viel Wasserspiilung. 


Sie schieSen die Briefschaften durch ein Rohr. 
Sie jagen und ziichten Mikroben. 

Sie versehn die Natur mit allem Komfort. 

Sie fliegen steil in den Himmel empor 

und bleiben zwei Wochen oben. 


Was ihre Verdauung iibrig la£t, 
das verarbeiten sie zu Watte. 
Sie spalten Atome. Sie heilen Inzest. 
Und sie stellen durch Stiluntersuchungen fest, 
daf Ciasar Plattfii£e hatte. 
(“Entwicklung der Menschheit,”’ in GedS and LH) 


Notwithstanding these accomplishments of our vaunted civilization, the 
poet concludes, we have at bottom not progressed beyond the simian 
stage!” 

A number of poems show the pattern of an extremely incoherent 
“stream of consciousness.”’”"* From here stylization may lead to genuine 
enumeration, as in “‘Paralytisches Selbstgesprich” (HaT): 


Ein Ku® in Ehren ist kein Biistenhalter. 
Der Ehebruch wirkt auferst zeitgemaf. 
Ein Embryo ist meist von zartem Alter. 
Der Spucknapf ist zunichst kein Trinkgefa® [.. . ] 


17 Cf. also “Die Zunge der Kultur reicht weit” (HaT). “Sogenannte Klassefrauen” 
(EM¢A, LH) enumerates conceivable absurdities of fashion. 

8 Cf. “Ansprache einer Bardame” and “Die Hummermarseillaise” (HaT), “Gedanken 
beim Uberfahrenwerden” (EMgA, LH). 
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Wie wird man sich nach seinem Tode kleiden? 
Ob auf dem Mars wohl Freudenhdauser sind? 
Ob auch Minister an Erkdltung leiden? 

Ist wohl der Zufall nur per Zufall blind? 


Das sind dabei nicht etwa alle Fragen! 

Die meisten fallen einem gar nicht ein. 

Es niitzt nichts, im AdreSbuch nachzuschlagen. 
Das ist fiir diese Zwecke viel zu klein. 


Particularly the second stanza of this quotation is characteristic of 
Kistner. Such paratactic nonsense questions also occur in “Elegie mit 
Ei,” and they make up the entire poem “Wieso warum?” (both in 
HaT)."® 

—Also Ossip Kalenter (b. 1900) uses disjunctive enumerations to express 
his feeling of forlornness in a meaningless world. “‘Was frommt das 
Wandern ohne Ziele?’’”° he asks dejectedly, 


[...] Gibt es denn nichts als Baume, Berge, 
Getiere, Autos, Menschensirge, 
Und wechselt nichts als Stund und Ort?! 


Of frequent occurrence is the staccato unit-per-line pattern with which 
we are familiar: 


Es sind zumal die traurigen und leisen 
Begebenheiten, die im Herbst geschehn. 
Zum Totenacker wandern weit drei Waisen 
Und bleiben bei dem Elterngrabe stehn. 


49 Tn concluding our brief discussion of Kastner I would draw attention to the perfect 
example of disjunctive enumeration with which he introduces the reader to his novel of 
disillusionment and frustration, Fabian, die Geschichte eines Moralisten (1931): “Fabian 
saf in einem Café namens Spalteholz und las die Schlagzeilen der Abendblatter: Englisches 
Luftschiff explodiert iiber Beauvais, Strychnin lagert neben Linsen, Neunjihriges Madchen 
aus dem Fenster gesprungen, Abermals erfolglose Ministerprisidentenwahl, Der Mord im 
Lainzer Tiergarten, Skandal im Stadtischen Beschaffungsamt, Die kiinstliche Stimme in 
der Westentasche, Ruhrkohlenabsatz laBt nach, Die Geschenke fiir Reichsbahndirektor 
Neumann, Elefanten auf dem Biirgersteig, Nervositat an den Kaffeemarkten, Skandal um 
Clara Bow, Bevorstehender Streik von 140000 Metallarbeitern, Verbrecherdrama in 
Chicago, Verhandlungen in Moskau iiber das Holzdumping, Starhembergjager rebellieren. 
Das tagliche Pensum. Nichts Besonderes.” 

1 Cf. Hofmannsthal’s “Ballade des auGeren Lebens” (see note 44 above) : 


Was frommt das alles uns und diese Spiele, 
Die wir doch gro und ewig einsam sind 
Und wandernd nimmer suchen irgend Ziele? 
1 “Der oft im Walde noch gesungen.” This poem, as well as “Herbstliche Stanzen” in 
the following, is found in Anthologie jiingster Lyrik, Neue Folge, ed. Willi Fehse and Klaus 
Mann (1929). 
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Ein Kranker muf ins Sanatorium reisen. 

Ein kleiner Kaufmann wird noch pleite gehn. 
Ein junger Mensch liegt ernst auf einer Bahre. 
Ein alter Dackel hat schon graue Haare. 


Die Damen lacheln schmerzlich wie Madonnen, 

Und rot und golden sterben Berg und Baum. 

Die StraSenbahnen sirren sanft versonnen. 

Der Autos Atemholen hért man kaum. 

Das macht, es halt der Herbst die Welt umsponnen 

Und taucht sie tief in Agonie und Traum. 

Und wir vergehn darinnen und vergessen 

Die lichten Lilien und die grellen Kressen. 
(“‘Herbstliche Stanzen’’) 


Many poems in the collection Der seriése Spaziergang (1920)! are ina 
similar vein, though in general with a greater tendency towards the 
scurrilous than towards the sentimental pole. The influence of Max 
Herrmann is suggested by the cadence, and especially also by the fre- 
quent use of parenthetic modifications.!% 


The last author to claim our attention is Emil Belzner (b. 1901), 
author of Iwan der Pelzhaindler (1929). The first lines of this weird quasi- 
epic in 40 sections, each consisting of 103 rhymed iambic pentameters, 
strike a peculiar note of haphazardness: 


Warum soll einer nicht in Moskau wohnen, 
Pelzhandler sein und etwas Liebes tun 

im Frondienst unterirdischer Diamonen 

und selig doch in seinem Schicksal ruhn?— 
Iwan—er kénnte auch in Deutschland leben, 

in Peking, in Paris, in Mexiko, 

als Neger traurig durch die Wildnis schweben 
und vor dem Mond sich fiirchten nackt und roh. 
Warum soll einer nicht in Moskau liegen, 

in einem warmen Bett [... ]? 


This accidental ‘“‘why not?””—rather than a rational ‘“‘why?”’—-dominates 
the bewildering phantasmagoria down to the smallest detail. The plot 
can be summarized in one sentence: in the course of a few days the furrier 
successively murders the three former lovers (a baron, a jeweler, a violin- 


122 This little volume, apart from the poems in Anthologie jiingster Lyrik, is the only 
material that I have been able to locate in this country. 

123 Cf., e.g., Herrmann: “Du wirst (vielleicht) mir doch noch Gattin werden” (“Ich 
hab dir, Liebste, manches abzubitten,” in Sie und die Stadt)—and Kalenter: “Ein Kellner 
(stumm) serviert” (“Kabarett,” in Der seridse Spaziergang). 
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ist) of his mistress, Anna, and eventually, so it seems, the latter herself 
(in any case she is dead), whereupon he submits without ado to the of- 
ficers of the law. The motivation of these crimes, as well as all particu- 
lars of their execution, is not revealed. The kaleidoscopic events just 
happen—that is all. Most of the poem consists of long conversations, or 
rather of monologues with which the characters harangue each other.™ 

Enumerations appear on the slightest provocation—or, more often, 
without any at all." Anna, e.g., speaking of the jeweler, says (pp. 94-95): 


Gelegentlich wird er den Bleistift spitzen 

und sich Notizen machen vom August. [why August?] 
Das ist sein Marchenmonat auf der Erde, 

den nimmt er mit auf Reisen iiber Land, 

in diesem Monat liebt er weifie Pferde 

und eine schlanke blasse Madchenhand; 

in diesem Monat liebt er eine Rose, 

das Meer, die Sterne, Kugeln und das Gras, 

da trigt er in dem Rock eine Spieldose 

und im Etui ein Damenopernglas. 


Soon after (p. 97), the jeweler feels prompted by Iwan’s shabby attire 
and a loose red button dangling from it [motivation!] to ask him divers 
and sundry questions about some date, a man, a name, a quarter of an 
hour, punishments in Siberia, a girl’s honey-sweet mouth, and about 
the wordliness of some face! Again, the same character speaks of the dead 
summer air in the steppes, 


in der nur diinne Akrobaten fehlen, 

Ballon, Posaunen, Seiltanz, Glockenklang 

und Kriippelmelodie und alte Seelen 

und Gongschlag, Drachenbilder und Gesang. (p. 114)!” 


%4 The same disregard for causality, the same Aneinandervorbeireden likewise charac- 
terize Belzner’s prose narrative Marschieren nicht traumen (1931). 

1% They also abound, though without so clear disjunctive implications, in the author’s 
novel Kolumbus vor der Landung (1934). 

2% Note the enumeration of things conspicuous by their absence!—May a few especially 
striking examples further illustrate the principle of alogicality. Incongruity both of associa- 
tion and motivation is apparent when Anna thus addresses the jeweler (pp. 110-111): 

Dein dicker Bauch ist gréfer als mein Traum. 

Ich lasse fiir ihn [referring to ‘“‘Bauch’’] lesen tausend Messen, 

will beten fiir ihn unterm Birnenbaum [.. . ] 

Grausam warst du, daf$ aus der héchsten Wolke 

in deinem Tode Gott sich niederbeugt 

und deine Heiligkeit vor allem Volke 

mit seinem Himmelsinstrument bezeugt. 
God i is described as wearing sky-blue pantaloons and being “heilig und verbraimt” (p. 15), 
Anna as shedding “kostbare Tranen eines Antiquars” (p. 115), while Iwan’s beard is ac- 
counted for by his being “ekstatisch wie ein Birger” (p. 58). 
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Sometimes irrationality is intensified to complete contradictoriness: “Q 
diese Wirme [...] ist so kalt” (p. 23)—Wie heilig [... ] blitht hier 
noch der Mord!” (p. 40)—“Dann ist man wohl in alle Ewigkeit/und 
unaussprechlich gnadenvoll verloren” (p. 129). One cannot help thinking 
of Mephisto’s words in the ‘‘Hexenkiiche”’: 


[...]So klingt das ganze Buch; 

Ich habe manche Zeit damit verloren, 

Denn ein vollkommner Widerspruch 

Bleibt gleich geheimnisvoll fiir Kluge wie fiir Toren. 


The question arises: is there method in this madness? Is Belzner simply 
bluffing, trying to épater le bourgeois? To a considerable extent that may 
well be so. And yet such explanation does not seem to solve the problem 
entirely; I believe that the style is somehow intentionally symbolic of a 
philosophy which views the world as metaphysically nonsensical, indeed 
antinomical. 

God, Jesus, holiness, love are mentioned with surprising frequency; 
but sooner or later there is apt to appear a strange twist that deprives 
these terms of their proper significance and perverts their content. Thus 
on pp. 45-46 Iwan in a long enumeration (of 30 items) describes God as 
being as real as a horse, an invalid’s leg etc., “‘wahrhaftig wie Verbannung 
und Gespenster,/wie Waschfraun, Popen, wahr wie ein Besuch,” where- 
upon he continues: 


Du bist der Gott der jiingsten Weltgerichte, 

der Gott der bésen Hdllenfeuerung! 

der Gott des Friedhofs, der Gott meiner Nichte, 
Du Gott der Trauer und der Teuerung! 

Du bist der Gott der ewigen Gebete! 

der Gott des Grabes und der Kirchenwand! 
Gott der Posaunen, der Gerichtstrompete, 

der Freund von Kindergliick und Ehestand! 

Du bist der Gott der Linder und der Reiche! 
der StraBengott des Lobgesangs im Strahl! 

Du bist der Gott der makellosen Leiche! 

der Gott der Menschen! bist der Gott der Qual!— 


Obviously what we see expressed here is not a consciousness of universal 
divine immanence but rather a scurrilous pessimism that at the end sud- 
denly reveals its true nature in a shrill cry of despair. 

The word which seems to strike the emotional key-note of the poem 
more than any other is the ever-recurrent “verloren” (also: “fremd,” 
“verlassen,” “verstofen,” “ausgestoSen”). With the greatest intensity 
it appears in the following passage (p. 44): 
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Verloren sind wir alle, ich und du[... ] 

Verloren sind unsere Wanderungen, 

die Welt ist verloren in aller Zeit, 

verloren sind die guten Dammerungen, 

Heiden verloren mit der Christenheit. 
Verloren ist der Blick und sein Vertrauen, 
die Tiere, die Boten der Ewigkeit; 
verloren sind die Manner und die Frauen. 


This forlornness atomizes, it alienates us from existence at large: 


Wir wissen nichts von Tieren und von Pflanzen, 

von Hiausern, Dachern, Héfen und vom See, 

wir wissen nichts von Tuch und Teppichfransen, [.. . ] 
wir bleiben immerdar nah und allein[.. .] (pp. 77-78) 


‘Nah und allein’”—again an instance of the constantly present antino- 
mism.!””7 But the dominant accent is throughout pessimistic: 


Die Traurigkeit ist Gottes grofer Wille[...] 
Himmel und Erde sind in ihr verschlungen [. . . ] (p. 74) 


Or again, the world is designated as ‘“‘a great sin” (p. 25),!*° whereupon 
the poem slips into a disjunctive enumeration suggestive of the complete 
haphazardness of existence: 


[ . .. ] bald schaut man hier-, bald dorthin in der Eile, 
wallfahrtet, tanzt, erweckt und singt, schlagt tot 

im Ballanzug und mit dem Henkerbeile 

das Allerliebste just im Morgenrot.— 


But the basic problem remains: how in turn are we to explain Belzner’s 
antinomism? One of the frequently repeated words is ‘“Kindheit.” 
Childhood is home (p. 163); childhood, says the author in nostalgic 
retrospect, is the time when he ‘‘der Sonne aus dem Weizenfeld/in Demut 
lauschte und in Gott geborgen” (p. 34). I believe that here we have a clue 
to our problem: Belzner’s philosophy of chaos still shows vestiges of a one- 
time mystical sense of integration;!”* his disjunctivity reveals itself as the 


27 Cf. also: “So nah der Welt und so verloren fern” (p. 124)—“‘Gott ist so ferne oft, Gott 
ist sonah” (p. 161). 

*8 But with characteristic inconsistency it is also referred to as “selig” (p. 36). 

%9 And these vestiges are purposely retained to make chaos complete to the point of 
nonsensicality. Thus, despite the author’s nihilism, allusions to a future redemption and 
reunion of existence can creep in, as when on p. 35 the childhood motif continues: 

Unglaublich klingt die Kindheit und verloren [... ] 
Und Jahr und Tag war davon zu erzahlen, 
bis an das Ende jeder Zeitlichkeit, 
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reversal of a basic conjunctivity, his nihilism as superimposed op 
romanticism. Such interpretation is borne out by his Heimatliede 
(1918), a collection of very unoriginal juvenilia replete with romantic ele. 
ments in the popular and most conventional sense. Moreover, the in- 
coherence and contradictoriness of Iwan der Pelzhandler are balanced by 
a certain magical suggestiveness of undeniable imaginative force. Magi- 
cal nihilism—that seems to be the formula to which the author’s philoso. 
phy might ultimately be reduced. The phenomena of existence give the 
impression, he says (p. 138), ‘“‘als ware alles einmal nur und nie’; and he 
continues: 
Gro ist die Magie 

unserer Bilder und unseres Lebens, [.. . ] 

doch unsre Abenteuer sind vergebens, 

wie Berge wandern sie dahin aus Sand [.. . ]!*° 


Striking in this context are especially the constant references to dreams, 
“Und an die Traiume glaub ich wie ans Leben,/denn beide sind sich immer 
nah verwandt,” says Anna (p. 49); and when asked by her whether he 
too believes in dreams, Iwan replies (ibid.): 


Mit vieler Lust! 
Ich glaube an die Berge, an die Baume, 
an deine Hand, an deine Madchenbrust! 
Ich glaube ans Theater, an die Steppe, 
an Trommeln, Pfeifen und an jedes Tier[.. . ] 


In other words: life with its manifold phenomena is a dream. And it 
would appear that this gives us a key to the interpretation of all the 
haphazard events, the disjointed dialogues of the story. The dream— 
kaleidoscopic and associative rather than rational—is the pattern on 
which it is essentially modeled. 

Kaleidoscopic and associative are also the enumerations. Especially 
towards the end they dominate the style completely. For reasons of space 
we cannot quote the very longest ones, which extend over well nigh two 





da Mensch und Tier und Blume sich vermahlen 
und die Verziickung jubelt weit und breit. 
On the other hand, a return to absolute non-existence seems to be suggested when on p. 52 
all divine salvation is denounced as futile until “alle Dinge ihres Todes sterben.”’ Cf. also 
p. 63 (“O reiner Tod des vollen Untergangs”’). 
130 Cf. also p. 91: “[ . . . ] warum das Leben so gespenstisch singt.” And Iwan addresses 
the world as “du Kaiserreich meiner Gespenster’’ (p. 150). 
181 In this connection it is perhaps pertinent to recall that also in such a paradigm oi 
romanticism as Tieck’s Der blonde Eckbert the events take place in a magical dream world, 
to a considerable extent haphazardly and without rational motivation. 
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pages or even more.’ But the following passage (p. 151) may serve as a 
representative example for the more extravagant type: 


Man braucht im Friihling Weiber, Messer, Geld, 
Spielkarten, Glaser, Bilder, Automaten, 
Zaubermaschinen, Spiegel, Berg und Tal, 

neue Krawatten, Stidte in Quadraten, 
Revolver, Glocken, Bliiten und Kanal, 

Dérfer im Staub und Schiffe, weite Steppen, 
Hauser mit groSer Zahl und rotem Licht 

und Polizeistationen, Speichertreppen, 

ein Kleid und eine Hand und ein Gesicht 

und Hiiften, Bauche, Lippen, Zépfe, Nabel 

und Hiite, Fingerndgel, rot und blank, 
Trompeten, Orchideen, Striimpfe, Sabel, 
Springbrunnen, Lippen,!** Gliick und eine Bank. 


Nine lines after this pell-mell assortment of objects the poem again 
lapses into enumeration, this time of the staccato unit-per-line type. In 
the beginning the thematic unity (spring) is still in evidence; then it dis- 
appears completely and haphazard associations once more hold sway: 


Die Hauser zittern in der Sonne Kringel, 
liebliche Walkchen schweben fort im Blau, 
weit in der Steppe zirpt jetzt eine Klingel, 
keusch in den Dérfern jubelt die Jungfrau, 
fromm in den Stadten plaudern zarte Knaben, 
lachende Dirnen machen sich ein Fest, 

die Ehefraun verschenken ihre Gaben, 

und triumen von Parfiim und Krieg und Pest, 
die Trinker steigen taumelnd aus dem Keller, 
Soldaten sitzen schweigend in dem Gras, 

die Bettler halten ihre leeren Teller, 

die Mérder fiirchten sich vor Gott und Glas, 
die Kiinstler, Trommler und die Virtuosen 
schlagen sich reuemiitig an die Brust, 

am Meer erwarten traurige Matrosen 

Schiffe mit fremder ungeheurer Lust, 

Schiffe mit Negerinnen, Papageien, 

mit Gauklern, Schlangen und der Singerin, 
Schiffe mit Freudenmadchen und Arzneien, 
mit toten Haifischen und viel Gewinn [. . . }!™ 


*® Cf. pp. 69-70, 101-104, 106-107, 133-134, 154-156. 

8 Note the repetition of this item. 

'* Note, in the last four lines, the extensive enumeration within the enumeration. Even 
more elaborate in this respect are the series on pp. 101-104, 106-107, 133-134 and 162-163. 
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From Belzner we look back to the very beginning of our tripartite 
study of enumerative style, to Whitman. Both go to greater extremes 
in this respect than all others in between. But how different are the func- 
tion and the emotional coloring of their catalogues! Whitman’s conjunc- 
tive enumerations express his faith in an harmoniously integrated world 
in which everything is immanent law, order and perfection. Belzner’s 
disjunctive series symbolize a universe of disruption and haphazardness, 
One represents the naturalistic optimism of the nineteenth century, the 
other the radical spiritual insecurity of the disillusioned twentieth. But 
despite their opposite solutions both authors are basically concerned with 
the problem of the unity of existence—and so are, with varying degrees of 
intensity, the other enumerating poets that we have analyzed. 

This last part of our investigation has dealt primarily with representa- 
tives of expressionism. Perhaps it has, over and beyond our immediate 
stylistic problem, shed some light on one aspect or another of that turbu- 
lent movement in general. Particularly we have had occasion to stress the 
continuity from fin de siécle impressionism to expressionism—a continuity 
that the latter violently disavowed and that has not always received 
sufficient attention from the critics. We are still far from seeing these 
recent periods and their mutual relationships in a proper perspective. 
Their complexity, and especially that of the period between 1910 and 
1925, continues to baffle the historian and forces him, as more and more 
time elapses; to constant reévaluations. 

It will perhaps be argued that some of the more unsavory figures dealt 
with in this study had better been left in that deserved oblivion into 
which they sank as soon as the tumult and the shouting of the literary 
revolution had died down; the gist of such criticism might be expressed in 
Mephisto’s words: ‘‘Ein grofSer Aufwand, schmidhlich! ist vertan.” The 
answer would seem to me to lie in the tentative nature of our under- 
standing of expressionism as a collective phenomenon—vital and deca- 
dent, idealistic and nihilistic, God-seeking and blasphemous, moralistic 
and pornographic, violently denouncing the Ego and equally violent 
in its exhibitionism, sincere and full of quackery. Also personalities like 
Ehrenstein and Becher are essential elements in its conformation, es- 
sential for its interpretation. They even have their pragmatic significance; 
for they show the spirit going on an irresponsible rampage, and the events 
of our lifetime have made it clear that in such a case an Ungeist of brute 
force is in the end apt to hold undisputed sway. 

DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 

Brown University 


1% Cf, above, note 1. 
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XXXV 
THE ARCHETYPAL IMAGERY OF T. S. ELIOT 


“TY\ICHTEN heisst, hinter Worten das Urwort erklingen lassen.” 

These words of Gerhardt Hauptmann are quoted by C. G. Jung 
in his essay “On the Relation of Analytical Psychology to Poetic Art,’ 
as illustration of the poet’s sense of tapping a deeper level of the psyche 
than that which is called into play in everyday thought and action. This 
lower level of psychic activity (Jung explains), that of the collective or 
racial unconscious, contains the inherited potentiality of mental images 
that are the psychic counterpart of the instincts. ‘In itself the collective 
unconscious cannot be said to exist at all; that is to say, it is nothing but 
a possibility, that possibility in fact which from primordial time has been 
handed down to us in the definite form of mnemic images, or expressed in 
anatomical formations in the very structure of the brain. It does not yield 
innate ideas, but inborn possibilities of ideas, which also set definite 
bounds to the most daring phantasy. It provides categories of phantasy- 
activity, ideas a priori as it were, the existence of which cannot be ascer- 
tained except by experience.””? This theory is not peculiar to Jung, being 
in fact rather prevalent in our time. “I began certain studies and experi- 
ences,” says Yeats, describing his activities in the year 1887, “that were 
to convince me that images well up before the mind’s eye from a deeper 
source than conscious or subconscious memory.’* Jung, however, has 
given the idea its scientific formulation. For these ideas a priori of the col- 
lective unconscious, Jung employs the term “primordial image,” borrowed 
from Jacob Burckhardt, or “archetype”’ as used by St. Augustine.* The 
peculiar gift of the poet, or of the artist in any field, is his ability to make 
contact with the deeper level of the psyche and to present in his work one 
of these primordial images. The particular image that is chosen will de- 
pend on the unconscious need of the poet and of the society for which he 
writes. ““Therein lies the social importance of art; it is constantly at work 
educating the spirit of the age, since it brings to birth those forms in 
which the age is most lacking. Recoiling from the unsatisfying present 
the yearning of the artist reaches out to that primordial image in the 
unconscious which is best fitted to compensate the insufficiency and one- 


' Contributions to Analytical Psychology, translated by H. G. and Cary F. Baynes (N. Y., 
1928), pp. 225-249. I shall refer to the English translations of Jung’s work, which are more 
accessible in this country then the originals. The German version of the above essay may 
be found in Seelenprobleme der Gegenwart (Ziirich, 1931). 

* Contributions, p. 246. * Autobiography (N. Y., 1938), p. 160. 

‘ Fora fuller definition, see Jung’s Psychological Types, translated by E. Godwin Baynes 
(N. Y., 1926), pp. 554-560. 
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sidedness of the spirit of the age. The artist seizes this image, and in the 
work of raising it from deepest unconsciousness he brings it into relation 
with conscious values, thereby transforming its shape, until it can be 
accepted by his contemporaries according to their powers.’’5 In this view 
the artist is the cultural leader indispensable to any social change. ‘What 
was the significance of realism and naturalism to their age? What was 
the meaning of romanticism, or Hellenism? They were tendencies of art 
which brought to the surface that unconscious element of which the con- 
temporary mental atmosphere had most need. The artist as educator of 
his time—much could be said about that today.’”6 

It is not so difficult a matter to trace the rise of the compensating image 
in the poetry of a past period. There is a unique interest, however, in ex- 
amining the work of one’s own time for the same purpose. The chances of 
accuracy are lessened, to be sure, by a view that is so close to the subject, 
but the contemporary image, to the extent that it is understood, has 
relevance to unsolved contemporary problems, and hence has a kind of 
meaning for the contemporary mind that historical imagery cannot have. 
The work of many writers of our time embodies the search for a new im- 
age and a new value, and occasionally the reader seems able to trace that 
value as it emerges. A group of the poems of T. S. Eliot exhibits both the 
search and the rising image with peculiar clarity. The Waste Land, The 
Hollow Men, and Ash-Wednesday, written over a period of approximately 
ten years, describe the quest. In another group of poems, chronologically 
overlapping the first—Journey of the Magi, A Song for Simeon, Marina, 
and Triumphal March—the image sought in the first group seems gradu- 
ally to be apprehended. The four poems recently collected under the title 
Four Quartets exhibit an increasingly clear realization of the value in 
question. It is of the first two groups of these poems, those describing the 
search and the early realization of the value, that I wish now to write. 
Lest the discussion that follows should seem fantastic or arbitrary to aca- 
demic readers, I should like to explain that I am merely attempting what 
I believe to be an ordinary Jungian interpretation of certain of Eliot’s 
images. It seems to me that this method, or something like it, can be ap- 
plied very usefully to that part of contemporary literature that is written 
largely from the unconscious level and that deals in images and imagina- 
tive patterns and leaves the task of intellectual formulation to the reader. 

The general substance of The Waste Land is much clearer to the reader 
than it was twenty years ago.’ Parts 1 to 111 consist of a series of episodes 


5 Contributions, p. 248. 6 Tbid., pp. 248-249. 

7 Among the critics who have contributed to this better understanding are Edmund 
Wilson, in his chapter on Eliot in Axel’s Castle (N. Y. and Toronto, 1931), Hugh Ross 
Williamson, in The Poetry of T. S. Eliot (N. Y., 1933), F. O. Matthiessen in The Achiew- 
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and comments unconnected except by their common theme. The reading 
is dificult because all exposition is omitted; the reader must use his 
intuition to determine when one episode ends and another begins, who 
the characters are and what their relation is to one another, and what the 
significance is of the episodes taken as a group. In this last task he is 
given considerable guidance by the author’s notes. The episodes chosen 
involve characters drawn from various classes in England and on the 
Continent at the time of writing—that is, in the years just before 1922. 
The poem is, then, a criticism of post-war European society. But in the 
note on Tiresias, who appears in line 218 of the poem, Eliot implies that 
the poem is at the same time an exposition of the state of mind of an in- 
dividual: ‘‘Just as the one-eyed merchant, seller of currants, melts into 
the Phoenician Sailor, and the latter is not wholly distinct from Ferdi- 
nand Prince of Naples, so all the women are one woman, and the two 
sexes meet in Tiresias.”* This is to say that the poem is to be taken at 
once subjectively and objectively. Although it deals with the ills of a 
society, it is also the expression of a single protagonist, various facets 
of whose character are represented by the different men and women of 
the poem. This necessity for interpreting simultaneously in two modes 
makes an unusual demand on readers accustomed to look for a single 
“meaning”’ in a poem,® but it is familiar enough to those acquainted with 
Jung’s distinction between the objective and subjective modes of inter- 
preting dreams. “‘I call every interpretation in which the dream symbols 
are treated as representations of real objects an interpretation on the 
objective plane. In contrast to this is the interpretation which refers back 
to the dreamer himself every part of the dream, as, for instance, all the 
personalities who take part in it. This is interpretation on the subjective 
plane.’”?° 





ment of T. S. Eliot (Boston and N. Y., 1935), and F. R. Leavis in a chapter in New Bearings 
in English Poetry (London, 1938). To the last named I feel particularly indebted. The 
psychological interpretation of the poem given by M. Esther Harding in her study of the 
myths associated with the Magna Mater, entitled Woman’s Mysteries (London, N. Y. ard 
Toronto, 1935), is in general the same that I am attempting to formulate here. I am in- 
debted to her particularly for the interpretation of a crucial passage in The Hollow Men. 

* Leavis’ comment on this note is of interest here: “If Mr. Eliot’s readers have a right 
toa grievance, it is that he has not given this note more salience; for it provides the clue to 
The Waste Land. It indicates plainly enough what the poem is: an effort to focus an inclusive 
human consciousness” (p. 95). 

* The effect produced by Eliot’s ambiguity in the use of words has received attention 
from Mr. William Empson in Seven Types of Ambiguity, London, 1930 (pp. 98-101). 
“Two or more meanings all add to the single meaning of the author” (p. 62). We seem to be 
dealing here with an allied phenomenon. 

di Two Essays on Analytical Psychology, translated by H. G. and Cary F. Baynes (N. Y. 

28), p. 87. 
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The Grail legend, via Miss Weston’s now famous book From Ritual io 
Romance" and with some contributions from Frazer’s Golden Bough, 
furnishes the basic imagery of the poem. The waste land to which the 
Grail knight must travel symbolizes thus the condition both of a single 
individual and of the civilization in which he lives. Because of the illness 
of the king of the country, the rain will not fall; therefore the crops do not 
grow, and the cattle and the people do not reproduce; all life is at a stand- 
still. If some modern Parzifal could achieve the vision of the Grail, he 
would restore the king to health, and the land to fertility. The poem is 
the record of a quest for the essential vision. In this earth-water symbol- 
ism, earth stands for material reality, or conscious life; water for the 
psychological or spiritual values of the unconscious—or, in an older 
terminology, of the imagination. Water is a constant symbol for the 
unconscious in mythology and folk-lore, as well as in dream-language.” 
It is clear from Eliot’s individual episodes that the earth-water imagery 
has ils usual meaning here. The characters, whatever their situation in 
life, are caught up in material reality and can make no contact with the 
imagination. The two psychclogical realms co-exist but they do not in- 
terpenetrate. The tourists, the young couple, and the crowd flowing over 
London Bridge of Part 1, the neurotic lady and the two gossips of Part 
11, and the typist and the clerk of Part m1, all are leading essentially aim- 
less and barren lives. The point is made sharp by the sudden allusions 
to other times—ancient Greece, or the England of Elizabeth—when the 
conscious life was permeated with the imagination and accordingly had a 
significance now lost. For instance, the luxurious apartment of the neu- 
rasthenic lady described in Part m contains a picture showing “the 
change of Philomel,’”’ and for a moment we are transported to the world 
of the ancients where myth and reality were intermingled. Then, as we 
are brought back from past to present, the tone shifts with the tense, 
within a single sentence, from poetry to ugly actuality: 

Yet there the nightingale 
Filled all the desert with inviolable voice 
And still she cried, and still the world pursues 
“Jug Jug” to dirty ears. 


If the rain could fall, if the qualities of the unconscious could enter into 
everyday affairs, life would become fruitful again. Instead the uncon- 
scious is felt to be simply a menace. ‘Fear death by water,” says the 
fortune-teller in Part 1. 


11 Cambridge, 1920. 

12 A discussion of this principle, aswell as of the themes of sacrifice and rebirth (mentioned 
below), may be found in the last four chapters of Jung’s Psychology of the Unconscious, 
translated by Beatrice M. Hinkle (N. Y., 1916). 
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The poem has been so frequently interpreted that the briefest summary 
of the first three parts will suffice. The first seven lines of Part 1 are a 
commentary of the poet’s on the cruelty of springtime, which brings new 
life to all nature, but not to man. These lines introduce the first episode 
(ll. 8-18), in which a group of tourists in Germany have coffee together, 
and the chatter of an idle woman dominates the conversation. Another 
comment of the author’s follows (ll. 19-30), in which, in language drawn 
from Ezekiel and Ecclesiastes, he laments the barrenness of the life just 
described. A four-line love-song borrowed from Tristan and Isolde intro- 
duces the second episode, a scene between a young man and a girl (ll. 
35-42), in which the criticism of society implied in the first episode is 
sharpened and individualized. The problem is the failure of relationship. 
The man and the girl are together; she is lovely, but the feeling between 
them fails because his attention is turned inward: 

I could not 
Speak and my eyes failed, I was neither 
Living nor dead, and I knew nothing, 
Looking into the heart of light, the silence. 
Oecd’ und leer das Meer. 


In the third episode (ll. 43-59) an unnamed character visits a fortune- 
teller, and the cards of the Tarot pack which she uses serve to introduce 
the important characters of the poem'—the Phoenician Sailor, who is 


drowned in Part Iv of the poem; the man with three staves, who cor- 
responds to the Fisher King; and the one-eyed merchant, who appears 
in Part 11. There is also “‘Belladonna, the Lady of the Rocks, The lady 
of situations,” who seems not to appear again in the poem except as a 
presiding deity (unless she is represented by the typist in Part mz), but 
who is destined to appear, transformed, in much of Eliot’s later work. 
The fourth episode (ll. 60-75) shows us the crowd moving over London 
Bridge, a crowd of the living dead. Among them the poet spies an ac- 
quaintance, a man whose name is Stetson, but whose relation to the 
author is timeless (““You who were with me in the ships at Mylae!’’) 
and he directs to him a curious question: 

“That corpse you planted last year in your garden, 

“Has it begun to sprout? Will it bloom this year? 

“Or has the sudden frost disturbed its bed? 

“Oh keep the Dog far hence, that’s friend to men, 

“Or with his nails he’ll dig it up again!” 

* The clearest interpretation, I believe, is that of F. O. Matthiessen. My summary of 
these three parts contains nothing that is very new except the digression on Sweeney. 
“ Miss Weston traces the Tarot cards, like the Grail legend itself, to the near Eastern 

mystery cults. Eliot was not familiar with the actual Tarot pack, however, and invented 
a number of cards to suit his purpose. 
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The Dog, Eliot explains in a note, is the dog-star, which heralds the rising 
of the waters of the Nile and brings fertility to the land. The timeless 
companion knows the burial place of that which is dead, that which is 
lost; the dead might be resurrected; and resurrection is to be both hoped 
and feared. The poet turns upon the reader: this is your problem as wel] 
as mine: ‘‘You, hypocrite lecteur'—mon semblable,—mon frére!” 

Part 11 of the poem consists of only two episodes, and these have a 
common theme, the failure of human relationship in our civilization. In 
the first, a wealthy and nervous woman, driven frantic by the meaning. 
less round of her life (‘The hot water at ten. And if it rains, a closed car 
at four.’’), quarrels with someone, presumably her husband. He, with all 
his attention turned inward, like that of the man with the girl in Part 1, 
does not answer, but pursues his own fantastic and desperate thoughts. 
In the second episode, two Cockney women in a pub discuss a third 
woman, who, it appears, is too shiftless to get herself some false teeth 
to please her husband. Their talk is interrupted by the bar-tender, an- 
nouncing the closing-hour. 

In Part 11, the season has changed to autumn, and the scene is the 
Thames, the Thames of Spenser’s Prothalamion, the Thames of the river- 
nymphs. But, it develops in one of those characteristic transitions from 
past to present, these are different nymphs, city nymphs, whose “‘friends, 
the loitering heirs of city directors;/Departed, have left no addresses.” 
Here sits the Fisher King, the king of that country in the Grail legend 
which is laid waste for lack of rain; but he is the modern Fisher King of 
a modern Waste Land “fishing in the dull canal/ On a winter evening 
round behind the gashouse.”’ Musing on death, he nevertheless hears at 
his back (his only hope, it seems) 

The sound of horns and motors, which shall bring 
Sweeney to Mrs. Porter in the spring. 


An adequate discussion of Sweeney would occupy a whole essay. It may 
be enough, however, to say that he is a character with whom Eliot is 
much occupied in other poems, among others the unfinished Sweeney 
Agonistes, and that he is a hearty and vulgar person who seems to act as 
foil and counterpart to the intellectual and academic author. He serves 
here somewhat the same purpose that Bloom serves in Ulysses as coun- 
terpart to Stephen. In Yeats’ terminology he represents the “anti-self” 
(‘most like me, being... my double, And... of all imaginable things 
the most unlike”), while Jung would probably call him the ‘“‘shadow,” the 
representative of those psychic potentialities that are not a part of the 
conscious personality.5 Hence he appears here in the poem as a symbol 


46 “If the repressed tendencies, the shadow as I call them, were decidedly evil, there 
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of hope, for he is necessary to the achievement of wholeness. Of Mrs. Por- 
ter, Sweeney’s lady friend, we know nothing except that she washes her 
feet in soda water—but perhaps the less said of her the better. We are 
briefly reminded again of the song of the nightingale, and the next epi- 
sode introduces ‘‘Mr. Eugenides, the Smyrna merchant,” the modern 
and degraded version of the ancient sea-farer of the Mediterranean, of 
whom Phlebas the Phoenician, in Part rv, is to be the true type. The 
next episode (ll. 215-256) recounts the meeting between the typist and 
the clerk, which, according to Eliot’s note, is the real substance of the 
poem. Here again the theme is the absence of true psychological relation- 
ship. The clerk’s chief emotion is vanity, the typist’s is boredom; in 
truth they care nothing for each other and hence the affair between them 
is absolutely sterile, void of real values. The encounter is witnessed by 
the blind seer Tiresias, who possesses the wisdom of all times and all 
places: 


I who have sat at Thebes below the wall 
And walked among the lowest of the dead. 


After a brief transition in which the author speaks in the first person, 
comes the song of the three Thames-daughters (ll. 266-306), patterned 
on that of Wagner’s Rhine-daughters, in which the contrast between 
past and present is again made sharp. The next few lines (307-311), bor- 


rowed from the Fire Sermon of the Buddha and the Confessions of St. Au- 
gustine, introduce the theme of fire for the first time in the poem. The 
tone is one of despair and (it may be) of readiness for sacrifice. The two 
allusions taken together indicate a turning away from the world, which is 
thought of as burning with sterile desire. 

Part Iv, entitled ““Death by Water,” marks a turning point in the 
poem. A character called Phlebas the Phoenician, who ‘“‘melts into” the 
one-eyed merchant, seller of currants, and “is not wholly distinct from” 
Ferdinand Prince of Naples, falls into the water and is drowned. 


Phlebas the Phoenician, a fortnight dead, 
Forgot the cry of gulls, and the deep sea swell 
And the profit and loss. 

A current under sea 
Picked his bones in whispers. As he rose and fell 
He passed the stages of his age and youth 
Entering the whirlpool. 





would be no problem whatever. But the shadow is merely somewhat inferior, primitive, 
unadapted, and awkward; not wholly bad. It even contains inferior, childish or primitive 
qualities which would in a way vitalize and embellish human existence, but ‘it isnot done.’” 
(Psychology and Religion [New Haven, 1938], p. 94b.) 
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Gentile or Jew 
O you who turn the wheel and look to windward, 
Consider Phlebas, who was once handsome and tall as you. 


Taking this on the subjective plane, we must say that a component of 
the writer’s personality has been submerged in the unconscious. From 
the lines at the beginning of Part v, however, this death is seen to be not 
a simple calamity, but something in the nature of a sacrifice. The open- 
ing imagery suggests the moment immediately after the crucifixion of 
Christ, and—as we are assured by the reference to Frazer’s Golden Bough 
—the deaths of the other sacrificed gods. 


After the torchlight red on sweaty faces 
After the frosty silence in the gardens 

After the agony in stony places 

The shouting and the crying 

Prison and palace and reverberation 

Of thunder of spring over distant mountains 
He who was living is now dead 

We who were living are now dying 

With a little patience. 


Shortly we are reminded of the journey to Emmaus: “Who is the third 
who walks always beside you?” With Part v the tone of the poem has 
changed. The first three parts were made up largely of episodes taking 
place in reality; in Part v the imagery is strange and imaginative, with 
a touch of prophecy. 

What is that sound high in the air 

Murmur of maternal lamentation 

Who are those hooded hordes swarming 

Over endless plains, stumbling in the cracked earth 

Ringed by the flat horizon only? 


It is as though the artist in Eliot had been drawn down into the region of 
the unconscious in search of a solution to the problem posed in the first 
three parts of the poem. ‘‘Recoiling from the unsatisfying present the 
yearning of the artist reaches out to that primordial image in the un- 
conscious that is best fitted to compensate the insufficiency and one- 
sidedness of the spirit of the age.”” That image, however, is not found 
within the limits of the poem. The essential sacrifice has been made, but 
the redeeming vision has not yet been attained. The corresponding point 
in the Grail legend is the visit to the Chapel Perilous, where the knight 
sees the vision of the dead hand that puts out the altar light, and whence 
he barely escapes. The nature of the compensating value—the nature of 
the quality signified by the Grail—is, however, suggested at the end of 
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the poem by the allusion to the Indian legend of the three words of the 
thunder, Datta, Dayadhvam, Damyata—‘Give, Sympathize, Control.” 
The thunder, the voice of God, speaks these words in the manner of an 
inquisition, and the poet is compelled to reply, for himself and his con- 
temporaries, that the three commands have been virtually disobeyed. 
Only to the first, “Give,” can he offer a small, ironic claim. We have 
given 

The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 

Which an age of prudence can never retract— 

By this, and this only, have we existed. 


To the word Sympathize the reply ‘‘I have heard the key/ Turn in the 
door and turn once only” refers us to the line in Canto xxxmm of the 
Inferno 


Ed io sentii chiavar |’uscio di sotto 
AlVorribile torre. 


The door is that which locks in Ugolino and his sons to perish of starva- 
tion. The word Control is answered in a past contrary to fact statement: 
“The sea was calm, your heart would have responded.” 

Although all the replies to the inquisition of the thunder have been in 
the negative, the questions themselves give a certain clue to the missing 
value. What is required in each case is a manifestation of human feeling 


—the “‘moment’s surrender which a lifetime of prudence can never re- 
tract” is most evidently a surrender to feeling, and with “Sympathize” 
and “Control” the meaning becomes obvious. This feeling, indeed, has 
been the missing element in each of the episodes describing the barren- 
ness of our civilization—notably in those describing the failure of the rela- 
tionship between two people. “‘What Tiresias sees, in fact,’’ the bored, 
meaningless encounter between the typist and the clerk, “‘is the sub- 
stance of the poem.” For the modern intellectual, feeling is what Jung 
designates the ‘‘inferior function,” the undervalued, often repressed 
function the conscious development of which is an essential to psycho- 
logical wholeness. As a social document the poem suggests the same un- 
balance in our civilization—fact and logic have a high valuation while 
feeling-judgments are too often dismissed as irrelevant.’ The poem ends 
with the tension unresolved; the knight, still sojourning in the Chapel 
Perilous, has not yet come to the Grail Castle nor attained the vision 


% “The Voice of the Thunder in Wasteland speaks not only of the emotional problems 
of modern man as an individual but also of world problems in a century where the al- 
most exclusive concern with masculine and mechanical concepts of life has well-nigh choked 


the springs of living water which are gifts of . . . the feminine principle of Eros.” (Harding, 
p. 298.) 
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of the redeeming symbol; the rain has not fallen, though all the world 
waits for it. 

The Hollow Men, published in 1925, presents essentially the saine prob- 
lem as The Waste Land," but it is worth considering because of the new 
clarity with which the problem is grasped and with which the redeeming 
symbol is intuitively apprehended. The terrible division between inner 
and outer values was implicit in The Waste Land; here it is explicit. Be- 
tween the will or imaginative conception and its counterpart in reality, 
“falls the shadow,” whether in the sphere of human love or in the mys- 
tery of transubstantiation. 


Between the idea 
And the reality 
Between the motion 
And the act 
Falls the Shadow 
For Thine is the Kingdom 


Between the conception 
And the creation 
Between the emotion 
And the response 
Falls the Shadow 

Life is very long 


Between the desire 
And the spasm 
Between the potency 
And the existence 
Between the essence 
And the descent 
Falls the shadow 
For Thine is the Kingdom 


In this poem the redeeming symbol is imagined as “‘the eyes” —but it is 
merely imagined; like the Grail of The Waste Land, it is never attained, 
never truly seen. The poet fears this essential vision: 


Eyes I dare not meet in dreams 
In death’s dream kingdom. .. . 


Let me be no nearer 
In death’s dream kingdom. ... 


Not that final meeting 
In the twilight kingdom. 


7 Leavis (p. 84) points out that Gerontion is an earlier presentation of the same theme. 
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Death’s dream kingdom (contrasted in the poem with “death’s other 
kingdom,” i.e. death itself) would seem to stand for the imagination or 
the unconscious—for the unconscious in an unfavorable sense, for the 
devouring waters rather than the life-giving waters—‘‘Fear death by 
water.” So long as the two psychological realms, conscious and uncon- 
scious, are kept apart, they necessarily have a hostile relation to each 
other. Later in the poem alternate symbols are given for the eyes. We, 


the hollow men, are 
Sightless, unless 
The eyes reappear 
As the perpetual star 
Multifoliate rose 
Of death’s twilight kingdom 
The hope only 
Of empty men. 


< 


Equating the eyes, the rose, and the star with the Grail of the earlier 
poem as different modes of imagining the (as yet unattained) redeeming 
value, we can see that, as symbols, they have certain qualities in common. 
Miss Weston’s book attempted to trace the Grail legend, as well as the 
Tarot cards, the St. George play, and the morris-dance, to an origin in 
the pre-Christian mystery religions. Whether or not the historical chain 


of evidence was complete, the common significance of the different imag- 
inative manifestations seemed to be established beyond question. The 
eyes, the rose, and the star likewise play their part in the symbolism of 
the mystery religions. Salvation of the modern world, the poem seems 
to suggest, is dependent upon the emergence of those psychological values 
that were represented in the ancient world by the Magna Mater, goddess 
of fertility, and in the medieval world by the legend of the Grail.'* It is 
hard to determine how much of this imagery is deliberately used by 


18 A psychological discussion of the cult of the Magna Mater may be found in Dr. Hard- 
ing’s book, cited above. She discusses Eliot’s Waste Land as a modern myth having the 
same significance as those connected with the Great Mother. She does not mention The 
Hollow Men, but I am indebted to her for an interpretation, made in conversation some 
years ago, of the lines on the eyes, the rose, and the star. In Chapters ix and x of the book 
are collected a number of reproductions of ancient emblems of the Magna Mater. The 
“eyes of Horus’”’ are to be found on p. 207. The “roses of Isis,” which figured in the cere- 
mony to that goddess, are discussed on p. 287. The star appears with the moon in illustra- 
tions on pp. 175, 177, and 196. (The most important of the ancient symbols, the moon, 
isnot used by Eliot.) The star seems one of the least important of the ancient symbols, 
but one of the most important today. (Cf. for instance the fallacious but extremely interest- 
ing use of the “morning star” in D. H. Lawrence’s Plumed Serpent.) Robert Briffault’s 
study of the cult of the Magna Mater in his anthropological work The Mothers (N. Y 
1927), Chap. xxiv, should also be mentioned here. 
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Eliot, and how much depends upon the operation of the collective up. 
conscious. Eliot acknowledges his dependence upon the volume of Frazer 
entitled Aitis, Adonis, Osiris; but none the less it seems certain that his 
images are true symbols in the sense that they represent important un- 
conscious facts or qualities.!® In any case, the reader’s attention is turned 
back to a historical period when certain “feminine”? values—represented 
by the image of the Magna Mater—had an importance currently denied 
them. To call such values feminine is to imply that they form part of the 
conscious life of the average woman, while for a man they belong more 
or less to the unconscious.” They are primarily the relationship values, 
dependent on feeling, as indicated by the words of the Thunder at the 
end of The Waste Land. 

The theme of Journey of the Magi and A Song for Simeon is the birth 
of a divine child. The birth or rebirth of a god or hero, or some equivalent 
imagery, regularly indicates the resolution of an important psychological 
problem. This is a universal symbol of the renewal of the libido and of its 
surmounting of those obstacles which from time to time stand in the 
way of human development.” “Psychologically, the divine birth heralds 


19 See Psychological Types, pp. 601-610. ““The symbol always presupposes that the chosen 
expression is the best possible description, or formula, of a relatively unknown fact; a fact, 
however, which is nevertheless recognized or postulated as existing... . In so far as a 
symbol is a living thing, it is the expression of a thing not to be characterized in any other 
or better way. The symbol is alive only in so far as it is pregnant with meaning” (pp. 
601-602). Jung’s general use of the term, as I understand it, is very close to that of Yeats 
and the symbolists. Genuine symbols “cannot be taken as onueia or as allegories, and ex- 
haustively interpreted.” They are “ambiguous, full of intimations, and, in the last analysis, 
inexhaustible.” (The Integration of the Personality. Translated by Stanley M. Dell (N. Y. 
and Toronto, 1939), p. 89.) 

20 The psyche is, in a sense, bi-sexual, the values of the other sex always appearing in 
the unconscious. See the chapter on “Anima and Animus” in Jung’s Two Essays (Part, 
Chapter ii). This fact seems to account, incidentally, for the bi-sexuality of Tiresias better 
than Leavis’s explanation: “‘A cultivated modern is (or feels himself to be) intimately 
aware of the experience of the opposite sex.” 

1 “When the libido leaves the bright upper world, whether from the decision of the 
individual or from decreasing life force, then it sinks back into its own depths, into the 
source from which it has gushed forth. . . . Therefore, when some great work is to be ac- 
complished, before which weak man recoils, doubtful of his strength, his libido returns to 
that source—and this is the dangerous moment, in which the decision takes place between 
annihilation and new life. If the libido remains arrested in the wonder kingdom of the inner 
world, then the man has become for the world above a phantom, then he is practically dead 
or desperately ill. But if the libido succeeds in tearing itself loose and pushing up into the 
world above, then a miracle appears. This journey to the underworld has been a fountain 
of youth, and new fertility springs from his apparent death.” Psychology of the Uncon- 
scious, pp. 330-331. The process is discussed in detail in this volume: the withdrawal of the 
libido into the unconscious; its struggle there to free itself; and its renewal and emergence. 
The specific problem discussed in the book is that of adolescence, the need of the young 
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the fact that a new symbol, a new expression of supreme vital intensity, 
is being created. ... From this moment the supreme intensity of life is 
to be found only upon the new line.’ This is the first of that series of 
symbols in Eliot’s poems which attempt the mediation of those two 
worlds, conscious and unconscious, so terribly set apart in The Waste 
Land and The Hollow Men. What is desired is a mid-point, a “still 
center,” in which the conflicting values and attitudes can be reconciled. 
In Jung’s terminology, this irrational point of reconciliation is called the 
Self. An interesting feature of both poems is that the poet speaks as a 
spectator, like Tiresias in The Waste Land; the rebirth, that is, is an event 
perceived against the background of the unconscious, but it is not wholly 
understood. The magi do homage to the Child, but they do not partici- 
pate in the new era: 
We returned to our places, these Kingdoms, 
But no longer at ease here, in the old dispensation, 
With an alien people clutching their gods. 
And Simeon says: 
Not for me the martyrdom, the ecstasy of thought and prayer, 
Not for me the ultimate vision. ... 
Let thy servant depart, 
Having seen they salvation. 


The birth of the new era involves the destruction of the old.* For the 





adult to free himself from dependence on the family. These poems of Eliot’s concern the 
problem of an older and maturer person, namely that of achieving psychological wholeness, 
but the symbols that emerge are in part analogous. A discussion of the latter problem and 
its variety of symbols, particularly as it is expressed in the literature of alchemy, may be 
found in Jung’s The Integration of the Personality. See also Psychological Types, especially 
pp. 320-336 and 601-610, and Two Essays, Part 1, Chapter iii; also Harding, Chapter xv; 
and Frances G. Wickes, The Inner World of Man (N. Y., 1938), Chapter rx. 

® Psychological Types, p. 235. 

% “Since the middle position, as a function of mediation between the opposites, pos- 
sesses an irrational character, it appears projected in the form of a reconciling God, a 
Messiah or Mediator. To our Western forms of religion, which are still too primitive in 
matters of discernment or understanding, the new possibility of life appears in the figure of 
a God or Saviour, who, in his fatherly care and love and from his own inner resolve, puts 
an end to the division, in his own time and season, for reasons we are not fitted to under- 
stand. The childishness of this conception is self-evident. The East has for thousands of 
years been familiar with this process, and has founded thereon a psychological doctrine of 
salvation which brings the way of deliverance within the compass of human intention. 
Thus both the Indian and the Chinese religions, as also Buddhism which combines the 
spheres of both, possess the idea of a redeeming middle path of magical efficacy which is at- 
tainable through a conscious attitude.” (Psychological Types, p. 241 f.) 

_™“The birth of the deliverer is equivalent to a great catastrophe since a new and powerful 
life issues forth just where no life or force or new development was anticipated.” (Psycho- 
logical Types, p. 328.) 
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individuals involved, even as mere spectators, the experience is painfy| 
in the extreme. 
Were we led all that way for 
Birth or Death? There was a birth, certainly, 
We had evidence and no doubt. I had seen birth and death, 
But had thought they were different; this Birth was 
Hard and bitter agony for us, like death, our Death. 


In Ash-Wednesday the writer struggles to bring his own life, which he 
feels has now passed its zenith, into some connection with the value, the 
reborn god, the ““Word within a word, unable to speak a word,” which he 
has seen as a vision but to which he has no relation. The poem is marked 
by its liturgical language and rhythms, and by the introduction for the 
first time of a “lady” who is a non-human figure, therefore a psychologi- 
cal image. Such a figure is a component of every man’s imagination; 
Jung’s term for it is anima. This is the most prominent and most easily 
personified of the unconscious complexes, so that it regularly represents 
the unconscious itself. ““The anima . . . is a natural archetype that satis- 
factorily subsumes every pronouncement of the unconscious and of the 
primitive mind that gave form to language and religion. The anima isa 
‘factor’ in the proper sense of the word. Man cannot make it; on the 
contrary, it is always the a priori element in moods, reactions, impulses 
and whatever else is spontaneous in psychic life. It is something that 
lives on its own account, that makes us live; it is a life behind conscious- 
ness that cannot be completely integrated with it, but from which, on 
the contrary, consciousness arises.’ The anima is ordinarily “projected” 
on an actual woman, being represented by mother, wife or sweetheart.” 
and it is this projection that gives to those relationships their intensity. 
It is only with the attainment of real maturity that such projections may 
be withdrawn and replaced by a more conscious form of human relation- 
ship. In such cases the anima is realized first as a personified image of 
the unconscious and finally simply as a psychological function, that 
function which serves as guide to the unconscious. This changed relation 
to the anima is a task of extreme difficulty, but one absolutely necessary 


% Integration of the Personality, p. 76. See also Psychological Types, pp. 588-599; Two 
Essays, Part 11, Chapter ii. 

2 “For a man, a woman is best fitted to be the bearer of his soul-image, by virtue of the 
womanly quality of his soul; similarly a man, in the case of a woman. Wherever an uncon- 
ditional, or almost magical, relation exists between the sexes, it is always a question of pro- 
jection of the soul-image. Since such relations are common, just as frequently must the soul 
be unconscious, i.e. great numbers of men must be unaware of how they are related to the 
inner psychic processes.” (Psychological Types, p. 597.) 
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for the attainment of psychological completeness.”’ Part Iv of the poem 
seems to sketch the evolution of the anima from an unconsciously pro- 
jected image represented by a human being to a fully realized figure of the 
imagination. At first the poet speaks of her, in the past tense, as an or- 
dinary woman, who was dressed 
in white and blue, in Mary’s colour, 

Talking of trivial things 

In ignorance and in knowledge of eternal dolour, 

Who moved among the others as they walked. 


But he acknowledges the power of the archetype, even as it appears in 
human form, in the lines 


Who then made strong the fountains and made fresh the springs 
Made cool the dry rock and made firm the sand. 


Now, much later, ‘‘the years that walk between,” bring her back again, 
but now simply as an archetype, 


One who moves in the time between sleep and waking, wearing 
White light folded, sheathed about her, folded. 


Several times he appeals to her for intercession, but she makes no re- 
sponse. 

The silent sister veiled in white and blue. 

Between the yews, behind the garden god, 

Whose flute is breathless, bent her head and signed, but spoke no word. 


In Part 11 of the poem, the dry bones scattered in the desert chant a 
litany to the anima in her highest aspect, that of the Virgin Mother, 
das ewig Weibliche; she is describable only in paradoxes :*8 


Lady of silences 

Calm and distressed 
Torn and most whole 
Rose of memory 

Rose of forgetfulness 
Exhausted and life-giving 
Worried reposeful. .. . 


” “Tf the coming to terms with the shadow is the companion-piece to the individual's 
development, then that with the anima is the masterpiece. For the relation with the anima 
isagain a test of courage and—more than that—a test by firg of all a man’s spiritual and 
moral forces.” (Integration of the Personality, pp. 78-79.) 

* “With the archetype of the anima we enter the realm of the gods or of metaphysics, 
for everything in which the anima appears takes on the quality of the numen—that is, 
becomes unconditional, dangerous, taboo, magical. . . . For life in itself is not something 
good; it is more than that, it is also evil. In that the anima wishes life it wishes good and 
bad.” (Integration of the Personality, p. 77.) 
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In Ash-Wednesday too comes the amazing ‘‘word” passage, in which 
Eliot borrows Bishop Launcelot Andrewes’ phrase describing the Christ. 
child, “the word within a word, unable to speak a word.” Here the 
“Word,” capitalized, stands for the archetypal supreme value, “‘the stil] 
center,” beyond our consciousness; and the ‘“‘word” for the human 
temporal and spatial apprehension of the value. The value in question js 
that represented by the divine child of the earlier poems, but here it js 
more fully and more profoundly imagined; the reference to Bishop 
Andrewes furnishes the link between the two images. The ‘“‘word”’ yet 
to be created is still “unheard” and “unspoken,” for as yet “the right 
time and the right place are not here.” Hence for the poet individually, 
and for his era, this is ‘‘the time of tension between dying and birth.” 
The poem ends with a final appeal to the anima, and this appeal is psy- 
chologically sound, since the anima is the only possible guide to the un- 
conscious. 

Blessed sister, holy mother, spirit of the fountain, spirit of the garden 

‘ Suffer us not to mock ourselves with falsehood 

Teach us to care and not to care 

Teach us to sit still 

Even among these rocks 

Our peace in His will 

And even among these rocks 

Sister, mother 

And spirit of the river, spirit of the sea. 

Suffer me not to be separated 


And let my cry come unto Thee. 


Marina contains the answer to this appeal, and, in fact, seems to mark 
the definitive turning-point in Eliot’s poetry. This poem expresses neither 
despair nor resignation, but for the first time, hope. It is one of the most 
personal of Eliot’s poems; it is Jchdichtung whereas so many of the others 
are Wirdichtung, or at least a mixture. Here the anima is rediscovered, 
this time not as sister or mother, but as daughter (for this protean figure 
can take many shapes). She is called Marina after the rediscovered 
daughter of Shakespeare’s Pericles. 

What is this face, less clear and clearer 

The pulse in the arm, less strong and stronger— 

Given or lent? more distant than stars and nearer than the eye 
Whispers and small laughter between leaves and hurrying feet” 
Under sleep, where all the waters meet. 


29 This line refers, I believe, not to Marina herself, but to the hidden, laughing children 
who appear in Burnt Norton—a different though related image. The reader interested ina 
closer interpretation of this particular bit of imagery may find a relevant passage in Mrs. 
Wickes’ book, pp. 119-120. 
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The second important image in the poem is that of a ship, closely related 
to the anima image in that it, too, is now rediscovered; in fact the two 
symbols are juxtaposed in such a way as to seem almost inseparable. 


Bowsprit cracked with ice and paint cracked with heat. 


I made this, I have forgotten 

And remember, 

The rigging weak and the canvas rotten 

Between one June and another September, 

Made this unknowing, half conscious, unknown, my own. 
The garboard strake leaks, the seams need caulking. 


This form, this face, this life, 

Living to live in a world of time beyond me; let me 
Resign my life for this life, my speech for that unspoken, 
The awakened, lips parted, the hope, the new ships. 


The ship, much in need of repair though it is, seems here to have the 
significance of a means or way—a very important symbol, it would seem, 
for a poet whose intuitive vision has everywhere outrun his power of 
locomotion.*® With the rediscovery and the new relationship to the ani- 
ma, and with the “‘way” thus indicated, comes renewed life and hope, 
but hope no longer for something personally desired by the poet, but for 
the value beyond his desire, even beyond his comprehension, as the last 
three lines quoted indicate. 

In a later poem, Triumphal March, a god-like hero rides through the 
streets in a procession.*! The archetypal nature of the event is made 
clear by the mingling of historical eras—ancient Rome and contemporary 
England are simultaneously represented—; and by the fact that the 
hero has divine attributes, the entry into Jerusalem is also suggested. 
The people waiting on the curb with their lunch and their camp-stools 
notice him as he rides by, but they are almost as much interested in the 
enormous array of armaments that constitutes most of the procession. 
When he does appear, utterly calm in the midst of the tumult, the image 
immediately associated with him is that of the central psychological 
value, “at the still point of the turning world.” 


” Compare the visual impression recounted in Integration of the Personality, p. 189. 

" For the sake of simplifying the discussion, I have omitted “Difficulties of a Statesman,” 
vhich, with ““friumphal March” makes up the unfinished Coriolan. It seems to me that 
this second poem rests on a misapprehension on the author’s part of the significance of the 
frst. It is written in the first person, and the author seems more or less to identify himself 
vith the hero (the same figure, presumably, as the hero of “Triumphal March”); in other 
vords, the impersonal values of the Self are taken (temporarily) as attributes of the con- 
sdous ¢go—something that can happen all too readily. The allusion to Coriolanus, whose 
werweening pride was his downfall, supports this conjecture. The last line is, significantly 
though, “RESIGN, RESIGN, RESIGN.” 
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There he is now, look; 

There is no interrogation in his eyes 

Or in the hands, quiet over the horse’s neck, 

And the eyes watchful, waiting, perceiving, indifferent. 

O hidden under the dove’s wing, hidden in the turtle’s breast, 
Under the palm-tree at noon, under the running water 

At the still point of the turning world. O hidden. 


Because of this association with the central psychological value, the hero 
of Triumphal March must be understood as another in the series of 
symbols of the Self that appear progressively in Eliot’s poems. That 
which is ‘“‘at the still point of the turning world” is the Word of Ash- 
Wednesday, where 


Against the light the unstilled world still whirled 
About the center of the silent Word. 


The Word in turn is the ‘Word within a word,” or the new-born child of 
the Journey of the Magi. This symbol, however expressed, whether as 
god, hero, way, or function, stands always for the manifest value that 
focuses the consciousness of an individual human being, and that, 
arising from the welter of a single man’s experience, orders and redeems 
it. Thus the archetypal drama of sacrifice and rebirth, which so fasci- 
nated Eliot in The Golden Bough and in the Grail legend as Miss Weston 
presented it, has been reenacted in his own poetry. The new value is, 
perhaps, imperfectly ‘translated into the language of the present”; 
certainly, at the time of writing of Triumphal March, imperfectly under- 
stood by the poet himself; still it is there. With the appearance of this 
image, the way is gradually prepared for the profounder experiences of 
those poems now collected as Four Quartets, discussion of which would 
take us beyond the scope of this paper. 

To translate the living myth that reveals itself in Eliot’s poetry into 
cold intellectual concepts is in some measure to falsify it, but it seems 
better to make the attempt than to leave our intellectual understanding 
unsatisfied. We have been dealing with two major images. The first is 
represented in The Waste Land by the Grail, in The Hollow Men by the 
eyes, the rose, and the star, and in the later poems by the anima image in 
all its variety. Interpreted individually, this seems to represent the un- 
conscious part of the psyche, with which the conscious ego must make 
and maintain contact if psychological wholeness is to be achieved. Taken 
socially, it represents those lost qualities of feeling and intuition so much 
needed in our civilization. The second image, that of the redeemer or 
hero, seems to represent the principle of integration (‘‘at the still point 
of the turning world”), the force that can mediate conscious and un- 
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conscious, masculine and feminine, and all polar opposites. These images 
are not ideas, but representations of human experience. Their develop- 
ment throughout the poems displays that struggle for completeness of 
personality with which other artists and thinkers have been concerned 
and which, in its completer phases, Jung has called the ‘individuation 
process.””** The primordial image offered by Eliot’s poetry as answer to 
the “insufficiency and one-sidedness of the spirit of the age” is thus the 
principle of individuation. 
GENEVIEVE W. FostTER 


s “Consciousness and the unconscious do not make a whole when either is suppressed 
or damaged by the other. If they must contend, let it be a fair fight with equal right on 
both sides. Both are aspects of life. Let consciousness defend its reason and its self-protec- 
tive ways, and let the chaotic life of the unconscious be given a fair chance to have its 
own way, as much of it as we can stand. This means at once open conflict and open collab- 
oration. Yet, paradoxically, this is presumably what human life should be. It is the old 
play of hammer and anvil: the suffering iron between them will in the end be shaped into 
an unbreakable whole, the individual.” (Integration of the Personality, p. 27.) 





XXXVITI 


IDEAL LANGUAGES IN THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
IMAGINARY VOYAGE 


HE use of curious languages, for the purpose of lending occasional] 

relief from the commonplace idiom of the mother tongue, has been 
a familiar literary device since the Middle Ages. These linguistic oddities, 
meeting on the common ground of variety and novelty for the reader, 
have served diverse purposes: to speak in jargon, cant, or other special 
language (e.g. préciosité) to a limited group of the initiated, to provide 
humor, realism, local color or exotic flavor, and to display various kinds 
and degrees of linguistic virtuosity. 

Especially interesting is the réle of ideal, “philosophical” languages in 
prose fiction. Beginning in the sixteenth century, authors of imaginary 
voyages and utopias have, in particular, shown considerable preoccupa- 
tion with the virtues and possibilities of superior languages, touching on 
both the a priori type (i.e., “one which is based on some logical concep- 
tion, without any reference to existing forms”), and the a posteriori 
(‘fone that derives all its elements from natural tongues”).! Although 
pseudo-scientific for the most part, these ingenious digressions show far- 
sighted application to a thoroughly modern problem, in a field that has 
not hitherto been exploited by the historians of the universal language 
movement. 

The earliest pronouncement in favor of a “philosophical” language is 
commonly attributed to Descartes, who contemplates in his Lettre au 
Pére Mersenne (Nov. 20, 1629) “une invention, tant pour composer les 
mots primitifs de cette langue, que pour leurs caracteres, en sorte qu’elle 
pouvoit estre enseignée en fort peu de tems... ”—an a priori language 
based on “la vraie Philosophie; car il est impossible autrement de de- 
nombrer toutes les pensées des hommes, et de les mettre par ordre...” 
More than a century earlier, however, Sir Thomas More had presented 
in his Utopia (1516) an a@ posteriori language derived largely from 
ancient Greek, with an admixture of Persian. His treatment of the Uto- 
pian language was not thorough, being limited mainly to vocabulary and 
syntax; yet More was without doubt, as Emile Pons has said, “l’ini- 
tiateur... des créations linguistiques, le premier des pionniers qui 
s’aventurérent dans le domaine des langues imaginaires.’”* More’s in- 


1 Albert L. Guérard, A Short History of the International Language Movement (New 
York: Boni and Liveright, n. d.), p. 83. 

2 Cited from L. Couturat et L. Leau, Histoire de la langue universelle (Paris: Hachette, 
1903), p. 12. 

3 “Tes Langues imaginaires dans le voyage utopique. Un Précurseur: Thomas Morus,” 
RLC, x (1930), 592. 
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fluence is seen shortly afterwards in the curious inventions of Rabelais, 
whose langue des antipodes and langue d’Utopie, as spoken by Panurge 
(Pantagruel, chap. ix), have also been studied by Pons.‘ 

Two singular descriptions of communication by means of music ap- 
peared soon after Descartes’ letter to Mersenne. The language of the 
junarians, according to Bishop Godwin in The Man in the Moone: or a 
Discourse of a Voyage thither (1638), 


consisteth not so much of Words and Letters, as of tunes and uncouth sounds, 
that no letters can expresse.... For you have few wordes but they signifie 
divers and severall things, and they are distinguished onely by their tunes that 
are as it were sung in the utterance of them, yea many wordes there are consist- 
ing of tunes onely, so as if they list they will utter their mindes by tunes without 
wordes; for Example, they have an ordinary salutation amongst them, signifying 
(Verbatim) Glorie be to God alone, which they expresse (as I take it, for lam no 
perfect Musitian) by this tune without any words atall.... 


There follows the musical notation of the greeting, together with that 
of the author’s name (Godwin’s pseudonym, Gonsales). A similar lan- 
guage described by Cyrano de Bergerac possesses a virtue not developed 
by Godwin, in that it can be produced either with the voice or with 
musical instruments: 


... quand ils sont las de parler, ou quand ils dédaignent de prostituer leur gorge 
acet usage, ils prennent ou un Luth, ou un autre instrument, dont ils se servent 
aussi bien que de la voix 4 se communiquer leurs pensées, de sorte que quelquefois 
ils se rencontreront jusqu’ad quinze ou vingt de compagnie, qui agiteront un point 
de Théologie, ou les difficultés d’un procés, par un concert, le plus harmonieux 
dont on puisse chatouiller l’oreille.§ 


This system anticipates by more than a century and a half the musical 
language Solrésol, proposed in 1818 by Jean-Frédéric Sudre. Based on 
seven notes of the scale, Solrésol can, like Cyrano’s language, be sung 
or played on any instrument. Curiously enough, Sudre’s project met with 
some approval, winning a prize of ten thousand francs at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1855, and a medal at the London Exposition of 1862.° 

After Descartes there appeared in London three formal treatises on 
@ priori languages, two in English and one in Latin: Thomas Urquhart’s 


‘“Les Langues imaginaires dans le voyage utopique: les ‘jargons’ de Panurge dans 
Rabelais,” RLC, xr (1931), 185-218. 

* Voyage dans la lune (circa 1650). H. W. Lawton points out that Cyrano must have 
mown Baudoin’s translation of Gedwin (1648); cf. his “Notes sur Jean Baudoin... ,” 
RLC, v1 (1926), 673-681. 

‘ Solrésol is not without imperfections. Contrary ideas are expressed by reversing notes 
(domisol, Dieu; solmido, Satan; sollasi, monter; silasol, descendre, etc.); but Couturat and 
Leau observe (op. cit., p. 37) that dosidomi (légume) and midosido (sacrifice) are scarcely 
opposites. 
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Logopandecteision, or an Introduction to the Universal Language (1653), 
George Dalgarno’s Ars Signorum, vulgo Character universalis et Lingua 
philosophica (1661), and John Wilkins’s An Essay towards a Real Charac- 
ter and a Philosophical Language (1668). In 1677 an imaginary voyage, 
L’ Histoire des Sévarambes, by Vairasse (or Veiras), describes at con- 
siderable length a language reform undertaken by the ruler Sévarias, 
A master of all languages, he first ‘‘tira de toutes celles qu’il savoit, ce 
qu’elles avoient de beau et d’utile, et rejeta ce qu’elles avoient d’incom- 
mode et de vicieux.”” After making this careful choice of words, idioms, 
and ideas, and adding some material of his own, he presents a new lan- 
guage expressed by means of ten vowels, more than thirty diphthongs or 
triphthongs, and thirty consonants. The Sévarambes, says the author, 
ont accommodé ces sons 4 la nature des choses qu’ils veulent exprimer, et cha- 
cun d’eux a son usage et son caractére particulier. Les uns ont un air de dignité 
et de gravité; les autres sont doux et mignons. I] y en a qui servent a exprimer les 
choses basses et méprisables, et d’autres, les grandes et relevées, selon leur 
position; leur arrangement et leur quantité. 


Thus they never use “de syllabes longues et dures, pour exprimer des 
choses douces et petites, ni de syllabes courtes et mignardes, pour repré- 
senter des choses grandes, fortes ou rudes.”’ This a posteriori language is 
held to be superior to Latin and Greek in energy, in sound, and in its 
representation of “le mouvement des choses, . . . leurs diverses maniéres 
et propriétés.”’ 

Two other French imaginary voyages contain languages similar to the 
English systems cited above, in that they are based on a logical classifi- 
cation of ideas and the assignment of a distinct meaning to each letter 
of a word. In the /angue australienne described in Foigny’s La Terre 
australe connue (known also as Les Aventures de Jacques Sadeur), pub- 
lished in 1676, all words are monosyllabic, and there are no articles and 
few nouns. Simple things are expressed by a single vowel, complex things 
by those vowels which signify their component corps simples: The 
Australiens 
ne reconnoissent que cing corps simples, dont le premier et le plus noble est le 
feu qu’ils appellent d’une seule lettre A, le second est l’air qu’ils appellent £, le 
troisiéme est le sel qu’ils nomment O, le quatriéme |’eau nommée /, et le cin- 
quiéme la terre appelée U. 


All their adjectives consist of consonants: 

Chaque consonne signifie une qualité qui convient aux choses signifiées par les 
voyelles; aussi B veut dire clair; C, chaud; D, désagréable; F, sec etc. . . . Ils 
appellent par exemple, les étoiles Aeb, mot qui fait entendre tout d’un coup les 
deux corps simples dont elles sont composées, et qu’elles sont avec cela lumi- 
neuses. 
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Pons, who has analyzed the languages of both Vairasse and Foigny,’ 
notes that the possible number of such combinations would be limitless, 
and that creations like the word for bird, Oef, ‘“‘ce qui marque tout A la 
fois qu’ils sont d’une matiére séche, piquante et aérienne,”’ tax somewhat 
the imagination. Yet there is no doubt as to the truly philosophical nature 
of the language. As Foigny himself says: ‘‘L’avantage de cette facon de 
parler est qu’on devient philosophe en apprenant les premiers mots 
qu’on prononce, et qu’on ne peut nommer aucune chose en ce pays, qu’on 
n’explique sa nature en méme temps... ” 

The second work, Tyssot de Patot’s Voyages et Avantures de Jaques 
[sic] Massé (1710), devotes four pages to the description of a language 
of seven vowels and thirteen consonants. Its chief virtues are simplicity 
and regularity; the conjugation and declension of a single verb and noun 
set the pattern for all the others.® 

Pons has uncovered a hitherto unsuspected attempt at language crea- 
tion in Swift’s A Voyage to Lilliput, which contains at the same time 
purely fanciful elements like those pointed out below. ‘Les six phrases 
qu’il incorpore au récit,’’ says Pons, ‘“‘ont tous les caractéres d’une langue 
composée avec une méthodique application et un souci réel de l’accord 
et de ’harmonie des formes, de la vraisemblance et du naturel dans la 
structure interne des mots comme dans leur aspect phonique et leur 
mécanisme articulatoire.”’® Swift’s source is Rabelais; Pons shows that 
he understood some of the jargons of Panurge, as well as Rabelais’s proc- 
ess of combining word elements, together with their comic effect. 

Couturat and Leau account for only two formal treatises on universal 
language in the second half of the eighteenth century. Faiguet, Treasurer 
of France, devised an extremely regular and simple language system 
which appeared in the Encyclopédie in 1765 (art. “Langue nouvelle’’). 
It cannot, however, be correctly called “la premiére idée d’une langue a 
posteriort,”*° in view of the earlier contributions of both More and 
Vairasse. The second work listed is Delormel’s Projet d’une Langue uni- 


™Les Langues imaginaires dans le voyage utopique. Les Grammairiens: Vairasse et 
Foigny,” RLC, x11 (1932), 500-532. 

* The author gives examples of verb and noun forms; these are not described in Pons’s 
article. The conjugation of At (manger) runs as follows (the letter nm representing Greek 
da): pres. indic.: Ata (je mange, nous mangeons), Até (tu manges, vous mangez), Atn (il 
mange, ils ou elles mangent); perfect: Atdi, Atéi, Atni; future: Atdio, Atéio, Atnio; pluper- 
fect: Ataif, Atéif, Atnif, etc. As an example of nouns: nominative, Brol (le Mouton), Brolu 
(laMoutonne), Broln (les Moutons), etc.; genitive, Brul (du Mouton), Brula (dela Moutonne), 
Bruln (desMoutons), etc.; dative, Brel (au Mouton), Bréla (a la Moutonne), Breln (aux 
Moutons), etc. 

*“Rabelais et Swift, 4 propos du lilliputien,” in Mélanges offerts d M. Abel Lefranc par ses 
tléves et ses amis (Paris: E. Droz, 1936), pp. 223-224. 10 Couturat, op. cit., p. 239. 
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verselle, présenté a la Convention nationale (Paris, 1795), an @ priori lan. 
guage timely designed to “rapprocher les hommes et les peuples par le 
doux lien de la fraternité.” 

An innovation conceived by Jean-Jacques Rousseau, relating to the 
language of botany, deserves a word. Rousseau laments the shortcomings 
of human speech with characteristic misanthropy: 


Le langage humain n’est pas assez clair. Dieu lui-méme, s’il daignoit nous parler 
dans nos langues, ne nous diroit rien sur quoi l’on ne put disputer. Nos langues 
sont l’ouvrage des hommes, et les hommes sont bornés... les hommes sont 
menteurs." 


The general plan of his system is related by his friend Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre: 

. .. Rousseau me communiqua un jour des espéces de caractéres algébriques qu’il 
avoit imaginés, pour exprimer trés-briévement les couleurs et les formes des 
végétaux. Les uns représentoient les formes des fleurs; d’autres, celles des 
feuilles; d’autres, celles des fruits. Il y en avoit en coeur, en triangle, en losange, 
etc. Il n’employoit que neuf ou dix de ces signes, pour former |’expression d’une 
plante. Il y en avoit de placés les uns au-dessus des autres, avec des chiffres qui 
exprimoient les genres et les espéces de la plante, en sorte que vous les eussiez 
pris pour les termes d’une formule algébrique.” 


Rousseau’s algebraic device strongly suggests that of Leibnitz, whose 
works he had carefully read; without writing any single work on a uni- 
versal language, Leibnitz left many scattered references to his idea of one 
wherein 

non seulement les mots devaient traduire la définition des idées, mais ils devaient 
rendre sensibles aux yeux leurs connexions, et par suite les vérités relatives 4 
ces idées, de telle sorte qu’on pit les déduire par des transformations algébriques, 
et remplacer le raisonnement par le calcul. Cette langue procédait directement 
de la conception de la Caractéristique universelle, c’est-d-dire d’une Algébre 
logique applicable a toutes les idées et 4 tous les objets de la pensée." 


This fruitful period of language invention practically ends at the close 
of the eighteenth century with the appearance in 1798 of the anonymous 
English work Human Vicissitudes; or, Travels into Unexplored Regions. 
The language of the imaginary country of Afganjen consists of four 
vowels and sixteen consonants; the words are often compounded, with 
the result that they constitute, as in Foigny’s language, “‘a kind of defini- 
tion of the thing signified,” and in this respect “rival, or rather surpass 
the Greeks.” 

1 Lettre a Christophe de Beawmont, Archevéque de Paris, Nov. 18, 1762. 


2 Ftudes de la nature (1784), Etude x1. 
13 Cf. Confessions, partie 1°, livre vi. 4 Cited in Couturat, op. cit., p. 23. 
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In this work, as in that of Cyrano de Bergerac, there appears a double 
language, spoken by different social classes—an idea sufficiently in- 
teresting to note in passing. The function of Cyrano’s musical and gesture 
languages (the latter will be described below) is stated as follows: 

... vous saurez que deux Idiomes seulement sont usités en ce pays, l’un qui 
sert aux grands, et l’autre qui est particulier pour le peuple... . Celui des 
grands n’est autre chose qu’une différence de tons non articulés, . . . le second, 
qui est en usage chez le peuple, s’exécute par le treémoussement des membres. . . . 


Similarly, in Human Vicissitudes, 

the people of fashion discriminated their language from that of the vulgar... 
by adding a vowel to the end of each word. Thus by the common people the term 
King is Omlak; by the courtiers Omlaka. When the word of command is given 
to the soldiers by a commissioned officer, it is hempa reste hakatene solema 
(literally, put spears to your shoulders). When by a serjeant, he says, hemp 
rest hakaten solem.... 


In the case of Cyrano, the idea of a double language might well have 
been suggested by the contemporary fad of préciosité, as it was a few 
years later to Lesage, who wrote in Gil Blas (livre vu, chap. xiii): 
“.,. a Madrid... nos courtisans s’expriment autrement que nos 
bourgeois.”” At the same time, there seems to have been some scientific 
foundation for such a notion, for Jacques Bernard remarked in 1708 that 
lalangue des Caribes a quelque chose de fort singulier; c’est que les hommes et les 
femmes n’expriment pas les mémes choses par les mémes termes. En sorte qu’a 


entendre un homme et une femme parler des mémes choses on diroit qu’ils parlent 
des langues différentes." 


Some account will now be given of the numerous authors of imaginary 
voyages who, unlike the amateur linguists discussed above, were content 
to offer their readers mere fragments of curious languages, without ex- 
plaining their construction. It will be shown in résumé that most of these 
languages are, by implication or through qualities ascribed to them, 
superior to European tongues. 

The French impostor George Psalmanaazaar was in residence in 
London at the close of the seventeenth century, posing as a converted 
Formosan. ‘‘I made me a little book,’’ he confesses in his Memoirs (1764, 
p. 172), “with ...such ... imagery as my phrensy suggested to me, and 
filled the rest with a kind of gibberish prose and verse, written in my 
invented character, and which I muttered or chanted as often as the 
humour took me.” His ingenuity proved useful in his Historical and 
Geographical Description of Formosa (1704), in which he devoted an entire 
chapter to his pretended Formosan language. 


* Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, mars 1708, p. 331. 
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Defoe, in The Consolidator: or, Memoirs of Sundry Transactions from 
the World in the Moon (1705), lists a number of nouns in the lunar lap. 
guage, and gives, with its translation, a four-line political poem: 


Wondelis Idulasin na Perixola Metartos, 
Strigunia Crolias Xerin Hytale fylos; 
Farnicos Galvare Orpto sonamet Egonsberch, 
Sih lona Sipos Gullia Ropta Tylos. , 


With more humor, Swift records many words and phrases in the series 
of Gulliver’s Travels (1726), usually interpreting their meanings. Several 
later writers use words that recall, in form, these familiar inventions of 
Swift. The traveler in the abbé Pierre Desfontaines’s Le Nouveau Gulliver, 
ou Voyage de Jean Gulliver (1730; also in Garnier’s Voyages imaginaires, 
vol. xv) is greeted on the island of Babilary by native women crying: 
Stulli baba coubivo somac barahou fuhanahim, him, him! (Mon amo, 
mon espoir, charmant visage, wil de mon ame, hélas, hélas!). By studying a 
precursor of Pinloche’s Vocabulaire par l'image, the stranger soon learns 
the language.'® 

A few language samples appear in Berington’s Memoirs of Sig 
Gaudentio di Lucca . . . Making a Discovery of an Unknown Country in the 
Midst of the Vast Deserts of Africa (London, 1737; Garnier, vol. v1), and 
the Voyage de Nicolas Klimius dans le monde souterrain . . . (Copen- 
hague, 1741; Garnier, vol. x1x) offers a sentence in the language of the 
planet Nazar (Kaki manasca qui hompu miriac Jacku, etc.) and an assort- 
ment of proper names. 

Richer in vocabulary is The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, a 
Cornish Man, Relating . . . his Shipwreck near the South Pole, his Wonder- 
ful Passage thro’ a Subterraneous Cavern into a Kind of New World 
(London, 1751; Garnier, vols. xxm—xx11). From a flying woman, You- 
warkee, Wilkins learns many words including Glumm (man), Gawry 
(woman), and Glumm-Boss (young boy). William Goodall’s The Adten- 
tures of Capt. Greenland (London, 1752) describes a strange land where he 
hears the words Yawho (gentleman of fortune), Yawhoop (king), Yawdaw 
(prime minister), etc. 

The anonymous Voyage to the World in the Centre of the Earth (London, 
1755) contains the sentence Meni Egen! ton testeron egi alip astagenos, 
aperon didenemos esteron, ag operon estemedoros (Great God! blessed be 
thy Name, a Stranger is arrived, and thro’ thy Mercies has receiv’d 


16 “Je vis entrer dans ma chambre un homme qui avoit un talent merveilleux pour ap 
prendre la langue du pays aux étrangers, sans le secours d’aucune grammaire raisonnée. 
C’étoit un peintre en miniature, excellent dessinateur, qui avoit recueilli dans deux gros 
volumes les images de toutes les choses naturelles qu’il avoit peintes lui-méme, et quill 
avoit fait graver.” 
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Knowledge), and other samples. In an “Indian” language found on the 
east coast of South America, the author of The Voyages, Travels, and 
Wonderful Discoveries of Capt. John Holmesby (London, 1757) notes 
several words and phrases in the realm of “his imperial, lofty, and tre- 
mendous Majesty Hyrozeeke Myn, Tan Ban Can Callo der.” 

Restif de la Bretonne, in La Découverte australe (1781), gives a consider- 
able vocabulary of the island ‘La Victorique, ou Patagonia.” The 
majority of the proper names are of difficult pronunciation (Sun- 
hickdhémbah, Ombomboboukikah), while other words are contrived face- 
tiously: Mijhi-titi-Mhan (joli petit homme), Nhiti-Mosti (femme de nuit), 
Oh-mhan-zalopipi (enceinte). The castaway in Thomas Northmore’s 
Memoirs of Planetes, or a Sketch of the Laws and Manners of Makar 
(London, 1795), greeted on an island in the “middle of the southern 
ocean” by the cries Doom! Doom! (Silence!), and Yan, yan-a-roo (not 
translated), records also several proper names. A still greater number oc- 
cur in Whitmore’s anonymous Modern Gulliver’s Travels. Lilliput... 
(London, 1796); some of them suggest English influence (Pekrub, Oro- 
Bluff), but the majority do not (Juknig, Norab Glulplew). Finally, many 
years later, Poe’s The Narrative of A. Gordon Pym (1838) presents several 
cries of the natives (Wampoos, or Yampoos) of the southern seas, among 
others Mattee non we pa pa si (“meaning that there was no need for 
arms where all were brothers’’). 

Special techniques in the creation of simulated languages are oc- 
casionally found. Fontenelle, referring to religious dissentions in his 
Relation de isle de Bornéo (1684), disguises Jerusalem (Solime), Rome, 
and Geneva (Genéve) under the anagrams Queen Mliséo, her daughter 
Mréo, and the Princess Eenegu; similarly, Swift uses Tribnia (Britain), 
and Langden (England). The sample of the language of the Méga- 
Patagons in Restif de la Bretonne’s La Découverte australe (1781), Sec 
Sregnarte en tnessiarap, etc., proves to be French spelled backward, a 
device used more recently, to a limited extent, in Samuel Butler’s 
Erewhon (1872) and Erewhon Revisited (1901). 

A means of communication more fanciful than the musical language 
described earlier is that produced by gestures, which likewise is subject 
tonone of the imperfections of human speech. This type was used with 
good comic effect by Rabelais’s Englishman Thaumaste, who argued in 
sign language (Pantagruel, chap. xix), and by Nazdecabre, who answered 
Panurge with gestures (Le Tiers Livre, chap. xx). Of the two languages 
discovered by Cyrano de Bergerac in his Voyage dans la lune (circa 1650), 
me is executed by “‘le trémoussement des membres” so that 
tertalnes parties du corps signifient un discours tout entier. L’agitation, par 
aemple, d’un doigt, d’une main, d’une oreille, d’une lévre, d’un bras, d’un ceil, 
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d’une joue, feront, chacun en particulier, une oraison ou une période, avec tous 
ses membres. D’autres ne servent qu’a désigner des mots, comme un pli sur le 
front, les divers frissonemens des muscles, les renversemens des mains, les batte- 
mens de pied, les contorsions de bras; de sorte que, quand ils parlent, avec la 
coutume qu’ils ont prise d’aller tout nus, leurs membres, accoutumés 4 gesticuler 
leurs conceptions, se remuent si dru, qu’il ne semble pas un homme qui parle, 
mais un corps qui tremble. 


In another planetary voyage, Béthune’s Relation du monde de Mercure 
(1750; Garnier, vol. xvi), there appears a race who cannot speak: 
“|. . mais au lieu de la voix que la nature leur a refusée, elle les a doués 
d’un langage muet, composé de mines, d’actions et de différentes postures 
qui ne sont guére moins intelligibles que la parole.” 

Imaginary voyages yield still another type of curious language which 
may be designated as non-human. That of the horses in Swift’s Voyage 
to the Country of the Houyhnhnms (1726) defies pronunciation (gnnayh, 
hnea, ylnhniamshy). Diderot, in an amusing episode in Les Bijoux in- 
discrets (1748), summons Gulliver to interpret a passage in horse lan- 
guage, which had puzzled the professors of foreign languages.” Con- 
temporary with Swift, Samuel Brunt introduced specimens of hen 
language in his Voyage to Cacklogallinia (London, 1727). The ship- 
wrecked traveler hears the words Quaw shoomaw (Where art thou? 
Stand!), Ednu sinvi (Whence come you?), Probusomo (travelers; mon- 
sters of nature). Again, the traveler in Restif de la Bretonne’s La Dé- 
couverte australe encounters four curious races of animals, each speaking 
a characteristic language. The Men-Bulls of the Seventh Island greet 
him with Meutimh! Mottmh! Hottmh-houah! ...On the Twelfth Island, 
the Men-Asses converse as follows: Hht hhhouh; hhanh, hhanhh! etc. 
The sentinel’s call among the Men-Frogs of the Thirteenth Island is 
Brrrr-rré-ké-ké-koax-kodxe; and on the Sixteenth Island the Men-Lions 
exhibit several words out of their total vocabulary of some thirty: 
hhthhotmhp (aimer), r’hhhimb (courir), fhlloatfhllotp (sang), etc. 

The realms of elemental beings (esprits élémentaires), popularized in 
France by the abbé de Villars,’* also furnish language samples. The 
chevalier de Mouhy’s Lamékis, ou les Voyages extraordinaires d'un 
Egyptien dans la terre intérieure (Paris, 1735; Garnier, vol. xxI) gives an 
extensive vocabulary of the sylphs, while several words from the language 
of the gnomes, containing obvious French elements, are recorded in 
Robert Lesuire’s L’Aventurier francois, ou Mémoires de Grégoire Merveil 
(Londres et Paris, 1782). 

17 Ciuvres, Assézat ed., 1v, 255. 


18 Cf. my “Sylphs and other Elemental Beings in French Literature since Le Comte de 
Gabalis (1670),” PMLA, .rx (1944), 71-83. 
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For all their variety and uniformly whimsical nature, these imaginary 
languages reveal certain common patterns and characteristics which 
suggest that they, with the more ambitious specimens described earlier, 
possess certain ideal or superior qualities: (1) there is general agreement 
that they are rich and comprehensive. Even the language of the Hou- 
yhnhnms was, according to Swift, “more significant” than that of any 
European nation; (2) few authors fail to make the point that the strange 
languages encountered are easily learned. The time required varies from 
afew days to a month (Erewhon) or two (The Mun in the Moone); (3) the 
languages are, in general, held to be highly euphonious; they are de- 
scribed as “pleasant” (Utopia), ‘‘la plus agréable du monde”’ (Histoire des 
Sévarambes), “graceful” (Houyhnhnms), ‘‘doux” (Le Nouveau Gulliver, 
and Histoire... d’un nouveau voyage a la lune), ‘‘the most musical tone, 
and with the sweetest accent I ever heard’”’ (Life... of Peter Wilkins), 
and “beautiful” (Human Vicissitudes). 

Although most authors tried to give their !anguage inventions the 
semblance of an a priori system, a total emancipation from the bonds of 
habit and acquaintanceship with ancient and modern European tongues 
proved a difficult achievement. Indeed, these latter are often called upon 
to serve as standards of comparison in such a way that the author slips 
into gratuitous acceptance or praise of the very language that he is 
endeavoring to improve. Thus Thomas More said of his Utopians: “I 
believe that they were a colony of the Greeks; for though their language 
comes nearer the Persian, yet they retain many names, both for their 
towns and magistrates, that are of Greek derivation.”’ Swift found that 
the language of the Houyhnhnms “approached nearest to the High- 
Dutch, or German, of any that I know in Europe.” Gonsales, Godwin’s 
traveler in the moon, noted there “them that spoke very good Spanish, 
some Dutch, and othersome Italian.’”’ An amusing passage in the anony- 
mous Histoire intéressante d’un nouveau voyage 4 la lune shows typical 
Gallic hostility to German: ‘ 

...Je voyais qu’on était étonné de nous entendre: leurs oreilles accoutumées a 
des sons doux, n’étaient point rebutées de notre langage muet. Je voulus essayer 
de parler allemand, pour voir quelle impression cette langue dure 4 l’oreille 
ferait sur nos hétes. Le bruit que nous faisions, les fit presque trouver mal... . 
Nous hasardames l’italien: quel fut leur étonnement! Ils nous prenaient pour des 
dieux .... Ils entendaient quelques mots de cette langue . . . je parlai quelque 
peu grec, anglais, latin, et je reconnus que l’on en comprenait plusieurs mots... . 


Again, in the strange country of Afganjen, the traveler in Human Vicis- 
situdes discovered a copious language which, he said, “I at first supposed 
... to be derived from the Hebrew . . . but I afterwards observed several 
words equally near the Greek, Latin, and even English.” He finds that the 
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court language “‘has all the suavity of the Italian, while the common 
dialect partakes of the ruggedness of the German.” 

This tenacity of long-established languages clearly remains a deterrent 
to any general faith in a new, universal language even during the height 
of interest in the development of international communication. With the 
growth of cosmopolitanism and the flowering of the scientific spirit, 
practical problems of language became increasingly a subject of discus. 
sion among French thinkers of the middle eighteenth century. The mas. 
tery of many foreign tongues earlier counseled by Rabelais and by 
Montaigne was held impracticable, especially for men of science, by 
d’Alembert and by Louis-Sébastien Mercier,’* while others complained 
of the growing complexity of even a single modern language.”° And yet, 
despite sporadic interest in artificial language, it was usually an estab- 
lished language that was proposed for universal application. Thus Buf- 
fon, in his Histoire naturelle, recommended classical Greek as the superior 
language of science, while d’Alembert, in his Discours préliminaire, 
favored Latin. Diderot, joining the loyal supporters of French, declared 
that his native tongue “est fait pour instruire, éclairer, et convaincre; 
... parlez grec, latin, italien au peuple; mais parlez francois au sage.” 
The author of the article ““Langue (gramm.)” in the Encyclopédie (1765) 
professes faith in existing languages when he says that “‘il n’y a point 
d’idiéme qui n’ait son mérite, et qui ne puisse, selon |’occurence, devenir 


préférable 4 tout autre.’’ Mercier, projecting himself into the year 2440, 
still finds that 


V’allemand est aujourd’hui la langue des chymistes et naturalistes; |’anglois, la 
langue des poétes et des historiens; l’italien, la langue des opéras; |’espagnol, 
celle des hymnes et des odes; le francois, la langue éternelle des romans, et celle 
de la politique.” 


19In his Discours préliminaire to Diderot’s Encyclopédie d’Alembert wrote: “Avant la 
fin du xvi siécle un philosophe qui voudra s’instruire 4 fond des découvertes de ses 
prédécesseurs sera forcé de charger sa mémoire de sept ou huit langues différentes et, aprés 
avoir consumé a les apprendre le temps le plus précieux de la vie, il mourra avant decom- 
mencer & s’instruire.” 

The spokesman for a future age in Mercier’s L’An Deux Mille Quatre Cent Quarante 
(1770) says that ancient languages are no longer learned because they have nothing in 
common “avec nos usages. La science des langues,” he adds, “étend trés-peu le cercle des 
connoissances humaines. On consomme la plus grande partie de sa vie 4 surcharger la téte 
de mots, sans augmenter, que de trés-peu, le nombre de ses idées. Ne vaut-il pas mieux 
avoir sept pensées 4 une seule langue, qu’une seule pensée en sept langues?” (Chap. 
xlvii.) 

2 Thus Morand, in his work on Charbon de terre (1771) wrote: “Bientét, comme le 
Chinois, celui qui voudra étudier lhistoire naturelle sera obligé d’employer la moitié d'un 
tems précieux pour se familiariser avec les mots.” 

21 Lettre sur les sourds et muets (1751). 2 Loc. cit. 
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In the world of letters, then, the realization of a simplified, universal 
language clearly remained a utopian dream, whose réle in popular litera- 
ture was not to be exempt from the vicissitudes of other themes. 

With the development of linguistic science in the nineteenth century 
came an immense activity in the field of artificial languages, leading to 
Volapiik, Esperanto, Langue bleue, Ido, and many other systems.” In 
fictional literature, on the other hand, the vogue of ideal languages, once 
heavily exploited as an added novelty to please the curious reader, be- 
came the victim of changing taste to such a degree that Bulwer-Lytton’s 
dissertation on the a posteriori language of the Vril-ya, in the twelfth 
chapter of The Coming Race (1871), inspired by the philological studies of 
Max Miiller, stands virtually alone. One recalls, for example, that Lost 
Horizon and Green Mansions do not dwell on the structure and virtues of 
a “language of nature,” and that H. G. Wells avoids linguistic complica- 
tions by allowing his travelers in The First Men in the Moon to teach 
English to the lunarians. A certain number of related language curiosities 
do, however, survive in fantastic magazine fiction and in the comic 
strip, and will doubtless continue with some permanence to furnish an 
eement of novelty in juvenile and popular escapist literature. 

EDWARD D. SEEBER 


Indiana University 


"Guérard (A Short History ..., pp. 216-219) lists more than ninety appearing between 
1800 and 1921. 





COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
1. MULTIPLE ARMES 


In a number of medieval texts we find the word paire in expressions where the 
precise meaning is uncertain. The editors or translators of these texts have, 
either through ignorance or through indifference, frequently treated the expres. 
sion in an off-hand manner.' Two previous articles have attempted explanations 
of the word paire. It is my intention to point out inadequacies in these articles, 
and to examine further material in support of a more precise conclusion. 

In 1886 Charles Revillout studied? the evolution of the word paire. He pro- 
poses that it came to be written with words having no singular form in order to 
make possible an enumeration of the things they represented as individual 
objects. “‘Une seule armure s’appelait indifféremment unes armes ou une paire 
d’armes; deux armures pouvaient donc se nommer deux paires d’armes.”’ This 
suggestion is supported for many words at the time of the Renaissance. However, 
Revillout offers no medieval text providing unequivocal support for this inter- 
pretation of paire d’armes. Moreover, he insists that lettres had no singular form 
in the Middle Ages, which shows that he consulted too few texts.* Revillout 
passes over paire de colors’ (Roman de la Rose, ed. Langlois, v. 62) cited by 
La Curne de Ste-Palaye, to whom he refers, however, for other expressions. The 
word couleur cannot, of course, be considered as having had no singular form. 
Obviously, the foregoing comments are not to be regarded as a refutation of 
Revillout, but rather as indications of the inadequacy and incompleteness of 
his study. 

Professor Edward B. Ham states in a more recent article’ that “the testimony 
which has so far presented itself to me argues that a ‘paire d’armes’ is a double 
set of arms which includes two helmets, two shields, two hauberks, and two 
swords. The evidence further implies that all the component parts of a paire 
d’armes were borne in battle simultaneously.” His conclusion was based on 
passages about knights who apparently wore double or triple sets of armor.‘ 


1 To quote but one of many examples: Paul Meyer in his edition of Flamenca (Paris, 
1901) defines pareilz as paire, yet this meaning cannot apply to all the examples in the 
work, if indeed to any of them. W. A. Bradley translates (Flamenca [N. Y., 1922), v. 412) 
V pareilz de vestimentas as “500 suits of raiment.” 

2 Revue des Langues Romanes, Xx1x, 133-142. 

3 The Oxford Dictionary (cf. pair) supports his argument, but here again there is no 
medieval textual quotation to fix a meaning for paire d’armes. 

4 Some references of Revillout contain many inconclusive examples. I might add that 
the reference (p. 138, note 3) to the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles is incorrect. I fail to find it 
anywhere. 

5 MLN, xix (1934), 32-34. Mr. Ham drew my attention to Revillout’s article while 
supervising my doctoral thesis at the University of Michigan. Mr. Ham likewise suggested 
that I reopen this whole question and has been of invaluable aid in the preparation of 
this paper. 

6 Roman de Waldef, vv. 13975-84; Aliscans (ed. Wienbeck et al.), vv. 6673-75; Pélerinage 
de Charlemagne (ed. Koschwitz), vv. 453-464; citations in Ausgab. u. Abh., xLviu (p. 15), 
Lx1x (§§149, 150, 203, 265), txx (§§4, 24, 107). 
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Had he desired to pursue the problem further, Mr. Ham might have added a 
number of other pertinent examples which increase substantially the possibility 
(and probability) that the paire d’armes could be a triple set of arms as well as 
merely a double set.” Unexplained or poorly interpreted examples of paire occur 
rather frequently in medieval texts.* The difficulty lies in finding a text which 
yields a conclusive explanation of paire d’armes. In several examples, however, 
we do find the categorical assertion that double and even triple sets of arms were 
borne in battle simultaneously. These arms are of a de luxe type and worn only 
by outstanding warriors. 

After the twelfth century, armor tended to become more and more com- 
plicated. Vital parts of the body were more adequately protected and double or 
triple linings increased the weight of the armor. We are told that, even as early as 
1214, at the battle of Bouvines, a fallen knight could not get up without the aid 
of his entourage and hence was subjected to the alternative of yielding or being 
killed. 

A Venetian manuscript of Ogier le Danois presents the king wearing two hel- 
mets for added protection: ‘‘Uggeri vuol solo pagarlo di panra; ride vedendolo 
coprirsi di due elmi.”’® 

Double arms are worn by the hero in the Anglo-Norman Roman de Waldef and 
also by Hugues le Fort in the Pélerinage (cf. supra, note 6). The Waldef author 
is at pains to explain how some of this equipment can be managed simulta- 
neously; he says that one of the two helmets is “plat” and the other ‘“‘agu,”’ and 
that Waldef carried one of his swords “‘ceint’’ while holding the other in his 
hand. Nothing is said about Waldef wearing two shields at the same time, a 
phenomenon which is regarded as extraordinary in the Perceval romance (ed. 
Hilka, vv. 4971-80): 

Deus! biaus sire, icist chevaliers 
A tant hernois et tant destriers 
Qu’il an eiissent assez dui; 

S’il n’a conpeignon avuec lui, 


7 Both Revillout and the Oxford Dictionary support satisfactorily the fact that paire 
could involve a series of items not necessarily limited to just two. Cotgrave lists: trois 
paires de nopces, une paire de Heures, une paire de Pseaumes. As for paire d’armes meaning 
doubles armes, some of the examples cited by Tobler-Lommatzsch under doblier lend some 
support to this interpretation. 

§ Zifar (ed. C. P. Wagner, Ann Arbor, 1929), 97.26: Un par de patios. Don Quixote, pt. 1, 
chap. 51: diez pares de vestidos. Libro de Alixandre (ed. A. Morel-Fatio, Dresden, 1906), 
2113: Todos los instrumentes que vsan los juglares . .. De todos auie ally tres o quatro pares. 
For these references I am indebted to Professor Charles P. Wagner of the University of 
Michigan. In French the following may be noted: Joufrois (ed. Streng-Renkonen, Turku, 
1930), v. 906; Eneas (ed. J. J. Salverda de Grave, CFMA, 1925), vv. 889-901; Erec et 
Enide (ed. Foerster), vv. 6664-65; Flamenca (ed. P. Meyer, Paris, 1901), v. 412; Guillaume 
de Dole (ed. Servois, SATF, 1893), vv. 1089-90, 1917; Floriant et Florete (ed. F. Michel, 
Edinburgh, 1873), vv. 1171-72; Amis et Amiles (ed. K. Hofmann, Erlangen, 1882), vv. 
3092-93; Jehan et Blonde (ed. H. Suchier, SATF, 1885), vv. 5888-89. Joinville (ed. de 
Wailly, Paris, 1885), §§139, 572. Les Cent Ballades (ed. G. Raynaud, SATF, 1905), p. 214, 
vv. 27-28. Cf. also Godefroy x, 257c. ® P. Rajna, Romania, 111 (1874), 55. 
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Que fera il de deus escuz? 

Ainz chevaliers ne fu veiiz 

Qui portast deus escuz ansanble; 
Por ce granz mervoille me sanble 
Se cil chevaliers qui est seus 
Portera cez escuz andeus. 


As Professor Urban T. Holmes has suggested to me, it would be possible to 
carry a double shield only if the two were fastened together. But, as is readily 
inferred from the Perceval passage, it would not be easy even so to slip the left 
arm through two enarmes. 

Cligés attends a tournament wearing successively black, red, and green 
paires d’armes: 

4600 A Londres feit isnelemant 
Trois de ses escuiiers aler, 
Si lor comande a achater 
Trois peire d’armes desparoilles, 
Unes noires, autres vermoilles, 
Les tierces verz, et au repeire 
Comande que chascune peire 
Soit coverte de toile neuve, 
Que s’aucuns el chemin les trueve, 
Ne sache de quel taint seront 
Les armes qu’il aporteront. 


The interesting feature of this passage is the fact that each paire differs from the 
other two. This amount of precision would seem to discount the notion that the 
author may be talking of an indefinite number of green “sets,” or red “sets,” or 
black “sets,” but would argue rather that each paire is a specific item. Or in other 
words, Cligés, being the most extraordinary knight in the poem, was wearing 
extraordinary armor, possibly dobles armes. 

The poets are fully as definite in stating that certain knights even wore 
trebles armes. Such massive accoutrement is borne by King Haucebier in Aliscans 
(cf. supra, note 6), possibly to fulfill an intention of humorous exaggeration. 
The author was doubtless aware, as Mr. Holmes has pointed out, that no human 
arm could negotiate three enarmes at the same time; he is careful to say that 
Haucebier had his three shields ‘‘a son col.” 

On the subject of trebles armes, I know of no author so preoccupied with sheer 
weight as the poet in Les Merveilles de Rigomer :'° 


5273 On li aporte .1m. haubers 
5276 A cel grant chevalier adroit 


5279 Puis li ont .11. haubers viestis, 
Car de grant force ert ravestis. 
Puis fait desor son cief lacier 
Im. vers helmes de fin acier. 


10 Ed. Foerster, “Gesellschaft ftir Rom. Lit.,” Bd. 19 (Dresden, 1908), vv. 5273-6766. 
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Puis se fait .11. espees caindre, 
Et s’il puet, ne se volra faindre 
De Lanselot ma] demener. 

Lors fait son cheval amener. 
Quant monter dut sor le ceval, 
Al pois del fer et del vassal 

Vos di que li fiers estendi 

Et li estriviere rompi. 

On li remet une autre siele, 

Qui plus fu fors et assés biele. 


5307 Segneur, c’est cil as armes trebles, 
Qui ocist les fors et les febles. 


554! Lichevaliers as armes trebles. 


5608 Et fiert tant aireement 
Amont sor son elme vergié, 
Jusqu’as coifes li a trencié. 
Ja li hiaumes n’eiist defois, 

Se ne fuissent les coifes trois, 
Qui d’acier furent esmerees. 
Ne porquant .11. en a colpees, 
Mais li tierce remest entire. 


5783 Car .111. en avoit aportees 
En le bataille des espees 


5801 Silia le tier¢ branc osté, 
Qu’il avoit caint a son costé. 


5931 Lanselos ert plus alegiés 
Que fu li trebles chevaliers. 


6755 Mais onques mais n’orent veii 
Si grant chevalier comm’ il fu. 
Bien estoit armés a se guise: 
Li escriture nos devise 
Que .111. aubers avoit viestis 
Et lachié .111. aumes brunis, 

Si ot a l’un de ses costés 

.I11. fueres cains o les baudrés. 

En l’un ot une espee ¢ainte, 
L’autre est brisie [et de sanc tainte], 
Le tierg fuerre virent tot vuit, 
Mout s’en esmervillierent tuit. 


It should be noted that in every example cited in this discussion, the attire in 
question is worn by a warrior of high birth. The texts indicate that paire d’armes, 
dobles armes, and trebles armes apply only to the most elaborate armor. Moreover, 
the rarity of these expressions is emphasized by the important passage in the 
Perceval quoted above. 

It is regrettable that no text has been found in which paire d’armes is explicitly 
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linked with either dobles armes or trebles armes. While the word paire is common 
enough, the combination paire d’armes is extremely infrequent. This very fact 
has, however, suggested the need for examining these expressions together, 
Moreover, since paire can mean either “pair” or “set” (i.e., as in “suit of 
clothes’’), the proper translation cannot be chosen if one ignores the presence of 
dobles armes and trebles armes in medieval texts. In the absence of definitive 
proof, it would obviously be safer to avoid a solution based on a favored hy- 
pothesis, and to conclude with a mere query. 

From the foregoing paragraphs, it is clear that “‘double or triple arms” were 
unusual, not to say cumbersome. Like the paire d’armes, they are luxury equip- 
ment. The Ogier and Perceval passages imply that such accumulation of massive 
armor is either ludicrous or impossible, but all the other passages which I have 
collected stress only their sumptuous signification. It is therefore in terms of the 
trend in the available testimony that I identify paire d’armes, provisionally at 
least, with dobles armes and/or trebles armes. In other words, Mr. Ham’s conclu- 
sion should be extended so that paire could apply to trebles armes as well as to 
dobles armes. These special equipments were presumably worn in battle simul- 
taneously, as noted in Ogier and Rigomer. With the reservations which I have 
underscored, the interpretation for paire d’armes advanced by Mr. Ham is still 
acceptable, although, as he has said, not demonstrable mathematically. Mani- 
festly, the final word on this problem must await discovery of more precise 
description in a medieval text. It is even more apparent that further discoveries 
are needed before the mechanical adjustments of dobles or triples armes can be 
profitably discussed. 

Harry F, WILLIAMS 


University of Wisconsin 


2. DATING LAMB’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
TABLE BOOK 


It is well known that Hone’s Table Book of 1827 contains a number of contribu- 
tions ‘rom Charles Lamb, including his Garrick Extracts. It is not so well known, 
however, that dates assigned by editors to these pieces do not conform to the 
general policy of dating Lamb’s work according to the time of publication. Some 
of these articles are dated merely by the year; some have been dated by month— 
incorrectly in two cases; and one or two according to the time of composition. 
This unsatisfactory solution of a difficulty arises from the fact that the weekly 
numbers of the Table Book are not dated and are not easily distinguishable from 
each other. I have not seen any attempt to assign dates to them, but after 4 
careful analysis I have found it possible to do so. As a result, dates previously 
assigned to Lamb’s work in this publication can now be corrected and perfected. 

When Hone collected his work of 1825 to 1827, he bound it in three volumes as 
The Every-Day Book and Table Book. Volume 111 of this collected work consists of 
the Table Book, which was printed as two volumes—one for each half year. An 
examination reveals that a weekly number consisted of 32 columns. A typograph- 
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ical mark indicating volume and number is found at regular 32-column intervals, 
thus providing the technical proof for this division. “Vol. 1.” changes to “Vol. 1.” 
on the first number after the Index, but the numbering continues throughout the 
year to “55.” The difference between this figure and the number of weeks in the 
year is accounted for by the fact that both Indexes are numbered, and No. 55 
obviously appeared the first week in 1828 since there is both a correspondent’s 
letter and a note by Hone in this number dated “Jan. 1, 1828.’" Having deter- 
mined the division, we have now to determine the day of the week of publication. 

The last number of the Every-Day Book carried in column 1664 an announce- 
ment of its successor: 

... my next publication, The Table Book. This publication will appear, with cuts, every 
Saturday, and in monthly parts, at the same price as the Every-Day Book. . . . The first 
number and the present year will be “out” together. 

Saturday was the publication day of the Every-Day Book,? and we know that it 
continued to serve for the Table Book, not only from Hone’s stated intention, 
but from his letter of December 1, 1827, to C. C. Wilson, in which he states that 
“the wood block will be ready, and they might appear next Saturday.’ Further 
evidence is Lamb’s reference to ‘“‘the Table Book of last Saturday” in a letter to 
Hood of September, 1827. 

The accuracy of this means of dating the weekly numbers of the Table Book 
can be confirmed by relation to dates and postmarks connected with Lamb’s 
various contributions. Since the half year ends with and including June, we may 
assume that the first group of 32 columns following the Index for the first half 
year was published the first week in July. By the use of a calendar for 1827 the 
following tentative schedule can be worked out for the beginning of Vol. IT: 


Columns 1-32 


This last group of columns contains Lamb’s essay, “Mrs. Gilpin Riding to 
Edmonton,” dated at the end “July 16, 1827.” The letter accompanying it to 
Hone is postmarked “July 17, 1827.’ This fits in perfectly, and working back- 
ward in the same way, we find at the end of the first half year: 


‘Further evidence—if more be needed—of the 32-column division is the known fact 
that Lamb contributed his Garrick Extracts weekly, beginning with the fourth number, 
and that therefore one of these Extracts must be included in each division (with the ex- 
ception of Nos. 37, 41, and 49, where they were omitted); the division into 32-column 
sections is the only one which can be made consistent with this fact. Contributory evidence 
is the fact that Hone’s previous publication, the Every-Day Book, made up its weekly 
numbers with 32 columns. See F. W. Hackwood, William Hone, His Life and Times (Lon- 
don, 1912), p. 246. 2 Hackwood, op. cit., p. 246. 

* Ibid., p. 261.—The only exception to the Saturday date was the first number, which, 
as Hone announced, came out on January 1—this was Monday. 

* Huntington Library (HM 13298). 
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This last group of columns contains a notice by Hone dated June 8, 1827, and 
“Angel Help,” a poem by Lamb reprinted from the “New Monthly Magazine, 
June 1, 1827.” These facts, again, agree, and when the process is continued to the 
beginning of the year, the remaining number of sections is found to equal the 
remaining number of weeks. Further evidence of the accuracy of this method js 
the fact that the dates affixed to various communications throughout—the dates 
of writing—are in every case antecedent to the dates assigned by this process to 
the numbers in which they occur. 

The most interesting case of the incorrect dating of Lamb’s contributions, 
which may now be corrected by means of this system, concerns two letters to the 
editor. The first, signed “The Veiled Spirit”’ and printed under the title King 
John and Matilda,’ questioned a point raised by a previous section of the Garrick 
Extracts. The second, written in reply to this, was addressed to Hone and printed 
under the title Maid Marion;* it is signed with the initials “C.L.” This was first 
collected with Lamb’s letters in 1874 by W. C. Hazlitt,’ who added his conjec- 
tured date “[May 1827].’’ Macdonald printed the letter with Lamb’s Essays 
under the date “‘May 24, 1827.’’8 In Lucas’ recent edition of Lamb’s Letters this 
item is No. 665,° and the editor has added his conjectured date “[May 1827].” 
The original of this troublesome letter is now in the Huntington Library,' anda 
glance shows that it contains a postscript, written on the same sheet, which Lucas 
printed as a separate letter!!! Lucas’ date for this postscript, “June 27, 1827,” 
is the postmark on the single sheet containing the main text as well as the post- 
script. If Lucas had seen the original, he would not have printed as two letters 
with different dates what is actually one letter with one postmark.’ 

Macdonald printed both King John and Matilda and Maid Marion as by 
Lamb, calling them “Of Maid Marion and Robin Hood, 1 and 1.” He dated his 
No. 1, or King John and Matilda as I shall call it, “May 17, 1827.” In so doing, 
he obviously assumed that this date which was printed at the end of this letter 
in the Table Book was the date of publication. Knowing that the Table Book wasa 
weekly, and seeing that Maid Marion was printed the following week, he added 
seven days and thus arrived at his date “May 24” for that letter. Hutchinson 
follows this false dating in his Oxford Standard Authors edition of Lamb’s Es- 
says—false because the dates affixed to communications in the Table Book are 
obviously not those of publication but of writing. This can be proved by noting 
that several different dates in disorder can be found scattered in any few pages 4 


5 Vol. 1, cols. 803-806. 6 Vol. 11, col. 10. 

7 Mary and Charles Lamb: Poems, Letters, and Remains, pp. 266-267. 

8 The Works of Charles Lamb, ed. William Macdonald (London & N. Y., 1903-1904), 
Vol. Iv. 

® The Letters of Charles Lamb to which are added those of his sister Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. 
Lucas (London: Dent & Methuen, 1935), m1, 87. 

10 HM 7521. 1 No. 673, 11, 99. 

1 Lucas’ note to Letter No. 673 that the “above” refers to “Lamb’s prose version of 
Hood’s poem The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, printed in the Table Book as “The Defeat 
of Time’ ” is therefore incorrect. What Lamb refers to as “above” is the main text of his 
letter (No. 665 in Lucas’ edition). 
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person may care to examine. I have previously pointed out that Lamb’s Maid 
Marion is postmarked “June 27, 1827,” so that it must be dated after that. 
In the completed yearly volume of the Table Book this letter appears in the 
pages immediately after the Index for the first half year, and King John and 
Matilda appears in the pages immediately before the Index. By means of the 
system of dating previously worked out, we can now assign the definite calendar 
dates of publication to these two letters: June 30 for King John and Matilda 
and July 7 for Maid Marion.® 

The ascription by Macdonald of King John and Matilda to Lamb’s pen is mere 
wishful thinking without proof or justification. If Lamb had authored the query, 

“there would have been no reason for him to select a date of composition as far 
removed as May 17 from his reply mailed on June 27. King John and Matilda 
cannot be accepted in the Lamb canon. 

While the dating of other Lamb contributions to the Table Book has not been 
involved in so much confusion as this, yet, as I have said, it has lacked accuracy 
and completeness. To remedy this situation, a complete list of Lamb’s work for 
this periodical with exact dates of publication is here given: 


Garrick Extracts. .Jan. 27 to Dec. 29, but none for Sept. 8, Oct. 6, or Dec. 1. 
A Death Bed (cols. 425-426) 
Angel Help (reprinted) 
Gone or Going (cols. 773-774) 
Maid Marion 
Sonnet to Miss Kelly (col. 55) 
To the Editor (col. 68) 
Mrs. Gilpin Riding to Edmonton 
The Defeat of Time (cols. 335-340) 


Indiana University 
GEORGE LEONARD BARNETT 


% The fact that Lamb’s Maid Marion was mailed to Hone three days before the letter 
he was answering appeared in print can be no objection to this dating, for it was no less 
common at that time than now for an editor to submit communications directly to the 
columnist involved. The assumption is that Hone gave Lamb the “Veiled Spirit’s” letter 
shortly after May 17, when it was written; Lamb took more than a month to write his 
reply, upon receiving which Hone inserted the query in his very next number, being care- 
ful to make page reference notes to it on Lamb’s manuscript. Lamb had probably been 
advised that the letters would appear a week apart, for he began his letter, “A corre- 
spondent in your last number. . . . ” 
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3. A PROBABLE ADDITION TO THE THACKERAY CANON 


IN the manuscript diary of Evert A. Duyckinck,! under the date April 16, 1844, 
there occurs the following entry: 

I called upon Wikoff and was well satisfied with the further statement of his plans for the 
Republic. It is to publish a well filled judicious paper on the London standard. He has inade 
the most liberal arrangements for reporters, correspondence, at home and abroad. Thack- 
eray, for instance—Fitzboodle, Titmarsh etc. of Fraser—is his Paris correspondent. 


The information conveyed in the concluding sentence, if true, would constitute 
a new item in Thackeray’s biography, and the despatches from Paris, if they 
could be identified, a new item in his bibliographical canon. The purpose of this” 
article is to investigate those questions. 

At the outset we are confronted with the unfortunate fact that very little is 
known of this newspaper, the Republic, and that no complete file of it isin 
existence. According to the Union List of Newspapers, there were two editions of 
this New York paper at the date of the Duyckinck entry: a weekly and a daily. 
The period of publication of the weekly is given as 1843-45 (?), and of the daily as 
1844-45 (?). Issues of the weekly have almost completely disappeared: there are 
only five extant. As none of these issues contain despatches from Paris, the weekly 
may, for the purposes of this enquiry, be dismissed. The case of the daily is some- 
what better. There are five odd issues in various libraries and, fortunately, a 
fairly complete sequence of issues in the collection of the New York Historical 
Society, running from March 9 to July 15, 1844. There are despatches from 
“Our Paris Correspondent” in the issues of March 16, April 24, May 20, June 4, 
June 22, July 2 and 6, 1844. 

There is considerable confusion of evidence concerning the proprietor and 
editor of this paper. The paper itself mentions Henry Wikoff as proprietor,” and 
carries the name of John Ryan as editor until early June, and the name of T. P. 
Kettell thereafter. Frederic Hudson names Wikoff as owner, but asserts that 
Duff Green was the editor.* The Encyclopaedia Britannica article on Duff Green‘ 
goes further, and declares that Green ‘“‘established” the Republic. The most 
likely solution is that Wikoff and Green were partners in the enterprise, as sug- 
gested by a recent writer in American Notes and Queries.® 

Duff Green and Henry Wikoff, then, were the dominant figures in the conduct 
of this newspaper. It was hoped that an investigation of their careers would 
throw some light upon the question of Thackeray’s contributions, but this ap- 
proach yielded little. Full length biographies of these men do not exist; biographi- 
cal notes upon them in works of reference either omit reference to the Republic 
or dismiss it in a sentence; and although both men published a measure of 
autobiography no reference is made therein either to the paper or to Thackeray. 


1 This diary is in the New York Public Library. Duyckinck was a quite prominent 
journalist and editor of the mid-nineteenth century, and a friend of such American writers 
as Irving and Melville. 

2 Issue of Tuesday, April 16, 1844, in an account of a lawsuit between one Squires and 
Wikoff. 3 Journalism in the United States (N. Y., 1873), p. 577. 

* 14th. Edition, 851-852. 5 Op. cit., 111, 83 (Sept., 1943). 
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Two points of some significance do, however, emerge in connection with these 
two men. Professor (now Major) Frank Monaghan, author of the Wikoff article 
in DAB, informs me by letter that ‘‘Wikoff was not always an accurate reporter 
of events with which he was connected.” This opens up the possibility that 
Wikoff was simply attempting to impress Duyckinck when he informed him 
that Thackeray was a contributor. It is a very slight possibility, however: he 
would scarcely invent such a story without some basis in fact. But it is dis- 
tinctly possible that Wikoff exaggerated—that, for example, he was only negoti- 
ating with Thackeray, in which case the connection may never have been 
actually established. 

The other and more significant point which emerges is in connection with Duff 
Green. Thackeray, in The History of the Next French Revolution, which was ap- 
pearing in Punch at just this time (it ran from February 24 to April 20, 1844) 
referred to Duff Green by name. He humourously suggested that the United 
States would be erected into a monarchy in 1856, under the Emperor Duff 
Green 1.6 This strongly suggests that Thackeray had some connection with Duff 
Green at this time—he was hardly prominent enough an American to explain the 
reference otherwise—and what more likely than that this should be through 
Duff Green’s partnership in the Republic? It would be quite in keeping with 
Thackeray’s love of irony to suggest that the proprietor of a newspaper with this 
name would soon become a monarch. 

This reference makes it at least probable that Thackeray entered negotiations 
with the proprietors of the Republic; another reference on Thackeray’s part sug- 
gests that the negotiations bore fruit, and that he actually contributed at least 
one despatch. On February 17, 1844, he wrote in his notebook as follows: 


Passed the whole of these days (with the exception of Wednesday and Thursday, when I 
wrote the American letter) reading for Barry Lyndon . . .7 


Since there is no evidence of Thackeray having contributed to any other Ameri- 
can journal at this period, and since the first despatch from “‘Our Paris Corre- 
spondent” in the extant issues of the Republic is dated ‘Paris, February, 1844,’ 
it seems certain that this despatch was the American letter referred to in this 
notebook entry. 

A scrutiny of Thackeray’s writings and activities during these months reveals 
no further positive indications of a connection with the New York paper. It is 
possible that when a new edition of Thackeray’s letters and notebooks appears— 
they are at present at Harvard, not open to examination, awaiting postwar 
publication—further evidence will emerge. This is unlikely, however, for Mr. 
Gordon Ray, who is to edit them, had access to them in preparing his thesis 
Thackeray and France, and yet makes no reference therein to the Republic nor to 
Thackeray’s connection with any American periodical at this time. 

If there is nothing further of a strongly positive nature, however, there is 
much to suggest the possibility and even the likelihood of Thackeray’s acting in 


* Thackeray’s Works (Biographical Edn., London, 1902), v1, 243. 


* This passage is quoted by Ann Ritchie in her introduction to Barry Lyndon (Works, 
IV, xxv). 
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the capacity of Paris correspondent for this paper. He was still little more than, 
struggling journalist, sufficiently reputed to warrant such an appointment byt 
not too eminent to accept it. He was badly in need of money and was exploring 
all avenues in an effort to establish a degree of economic security. Referring to the 
early part of 1844, his daughter wrote: “he was writing for newspapers, he was 
maturing future plans, looking for work wherever he saw a chance.”® On the 
24th of May of this year, Edward Fitzgerald spoke of Thackeray as “writing 
in a dozen reviews, and a score of newspapers.’’® He would welcome the American 
offer. 

Then there is the fact, mentioned by all his biographers, that Thackeray was 
spending a great deal of his time in Paris at this period, and that he is known 
to have been there from sometime in January to March 5, 1844.!° Thus he would 
have the residential qualification for the correspondent’s post, and the necessary 
knowledge of Parisian affairs to fill his despatches. And he was experienced asa 
Paris correspondent, having filled that post for various English newspapers. In 
1839, he had contributed a series of despatches from various cities, Paris among 
them, to another American journal, N. P. Willis’ Corsair." 

These considerations, especially the Duyckinck entry, the reference to Duf 
Green, and the mention of an American letter in Thackeray’s diary, make 
Thackeray’s authorship of the Republic despatches sufficiently probable to war. 
rant their examination for possible internal evidence. 

The first despatch extant, if not by Thackeray, certainly in style and content 
remarkably resembles his early work. It is as follows: 


THE REPUBLIC, New York, March 16th, 1844. 
From Our Paris Correspondent. 
Paris, February, 1844. 

Mr. Editor:—a line from Paris is always a “bonne bouche.” I shall write you a running 
commentary, therefore, on passing events here, careless of what I say, or how I say it, but 
content that it will find some readers who may be amused with my idle gossip. Paris is 
itself again this winter. The last was overcast by the gloom that hung heavy, like a dark 
cloud, upon men’s minds, by the lamentable death of the much loved Duke of Orleans— 
but that is past. Dans le monde, tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse. Paris is the only exception 
to this melancholy proverb. This bright town never wearies, nor palls nor repels. The winter 
began with the soirees of the Ministers. The balls of the Ambassadors succeeded; and at 
last, after a long interregnum the ponderous doors of the Tuileries swung open, and literally 
thousands rushed through. The first reception at Court this winter was crowded to an 
insupportable degree. Numerous and spacious as are the noble halls of the fine palace, the 
heat rendered a momentary retreat into the balconies most desirable and refreshing. It is 
useless to describe the embroidered and jewelled throng; stars and diamonds glittered 
resplendently on every side; and brilliant women and illustrious men were jumbled up into 
droll proximity on this joyous occasion. “Hard work for the king tonight,” thought I, a 
entering, when suddenly a general rush indicated the presence of that Monarch, whos 
wonderful life will give a yet deeper interest to the historic annals of France, and whos 


8 Introduction to Works, v, xxxiii. 

9 Letters of Edward Fitzgerald, ed. W. A. Wright (London, 1901), 1, 164. 
10 Gordon Ray, Thackeray and France (Harvard Thesis), p. 284. 

1 Beers, NV. P. Willis (Boston, 1892), pp. 253 ff. 
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reign will make posterity grateful; the age he lives in ishardly capable of appreciating him. 
I looked on Louis Philippe again with profound emotion. Since last I beheld him, what 
sorrows had fallen on him—what toils he had encountered—what scenes he had passed 
through! Rumour had lately said he was declining fast “into the vale of years,” and that his 
body sinking, was bringing down with it that glorious superstructure, his gigantic mind. 
Thank God, for his country’s sake, there was no such gloomy symptoms; there he was, 
robust and strong as the time-honoured oak, gracefully bending in courteous salutation 
to the forest of heads before him that bent in loyal obeisance to his royal and kindly recog- 
nition. There were some 1,200 ladies present seated in long lines up and down the two sides 
of nearly every saloon in the place. And just imagine the killing fatigue of speaking rapid 
nothings to everyone! Why, the bowing alone, one would think, would break the neck of a 
tough, vigorous wood-cutter. But how like the man!—he speaks to all, bows to all, and 
smiles most cordially on all. 

And singular to say, he seems nowise fatigued by it. Napoleon had a summary way of 
going through similar ceremonies—he went down a score at a time, as he would a platoon 
on review day—nodding to one, a word to another, and in half an hour dismissed all. 
There was some sensation on this evening to see two new members of the Royal Family— 
the Duchess of Nemours, and the Princess de Joinville, their first appearance at court. 
The Duchess, whose importance is increased by the new dignity that awaits her husband, 
the Regency, is tall and slender in person, amiable in manners, and pretty in face—her 
hair of light flaxen, is profuse to luxuriance—coiffé with an elegance and taste that is rarely 
seen out of Paris. She attracted much attention, and left on every one the most pleasing 
impression. The Princess de Joinville held the arm of that benignant and noble Queen- 
Mother, whose goodness and whose amiability subdues all hearts to reverence and love. 
The Princess was gracefully attired in white, and looked very sweetly in her bridal cos- 
tume. She is very slight, but of charming tournure—bien taillée—her face is quite beautiful 
set off by expressive eyes with a very roguish twinkle, and fine dark hair. She is a prize in 
herself, but the rich dower of broad lands and shining onzas she brought to her sailor hus- 
band ought to make him a contented and happy man. 


A close comparative analysis of its style and of the style of Thackeray’s History 
of the Next French Revolution, a contemporary production in Punch, reveals the 
following similarities: (a) a tendency to alternate short and long, simple and com- 
plex sentences, in an almost mathematically exact progression; (b) a sprightly, 
bounding rhythm; (c) frequent use of apostrophe and rhetorical questions; 
(d) pervasive use of a not very subtle form of irony; (e) habitual use of parallelism 
in sentence structure; (f) occasional resort to French phrases, usually with 
facetious intent and deliberate affectation. 

Nor is the similarity one of style alone. The attitudes to French personalities 
and French affairs are similar. This is most noticeably true of the references to 
King Louis Philippe. In both the despatch and the History there is elaborate 
irony at his expense. For example, the statement in the despatch that “the age 
he lives in is hardly capable of appreciating him” finds an almost exact parallel 
in this sentence from the mock History: “It does not appear that the sagacious 
Monarch was esteemed by his subjects as such a prince should have been 
esteemed.” In both works there are sarcastic references to the King’s habit of 
nodding and shaking hands excessively in an obvious effort to win popular 
favour, and to his alleged intellectual brilliance. We are reminded that in the 
semi-autobiographical novel, The Adventures of Philip, Thackeray wrote of the 
corresponding period in the life of his hero: 
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It was wonderful what secrets of politics he learned and transmitted to his own paper, 
He pursued French statesmen of those days with prodigious eloquence and vigour. At the 
expense of that old king he was wonderfully witty and sarcastical.! 


There are similarities in the despatch to the work of Thackeray of a more 
general kind. Its theme—a thinly disguised satire upon the shams and snobberies 
of fashionable society—was a theme dear to his heart, later to be employed as the 
theme of his most famous novel. And the method of the satire is Thackeray’s, 
Consider, for example, the sentence: ““Numerous and spacious as are the noble 
halls of the fine palace, the heat rendered a momentary retreat into the balconies 
most desirable and refreshing.” That sudden drop from romantic glamour into 
the sober realities of heat and sweat is Thackeray’s favourite device for deflating 
pretension. It is illustrated again in the final sentence of the despatch. 

If it be objected that Thackeray would not be likely to have access to these 
details of French court society, another sentence from The Adventures of Philip 
provides an adequate explanation: ‘He could glance over the state of Europe; 
give the latest news from the salons imparted to him, I do believe, for the most 
part, by some brother hireling scribes; be present at all theatres by deputy, and 
smash Louis Philippe or Messieurs Guizot and Thiers in a few easily turned 
paragraphs. .. .””3 

The case is altered when we examine the other six despatches. Their style and 
content are altogether different, and are quite unlike any known work of 
Thackeray. The style becomes relatively dull and ponderous, irony disappears 
and its place is supplied by the minutiae of French politics. Secondary education, 
debates in the Chamber, commercial and industrial statistics, railway construc- 
tion: these are the subjects of the later despatches. It is clear that these des- 
patches were not written by the same person as the first, whether its author was 
or was not Thackeray. Certainly they are not by Thackeray: they are genuinely 
favourable to Louis Philippe and his ministers, distrustful of radicalism, and 
wholly devoid of his characteristic vivacity. 

The likelihood of their being by a different author is increased by the fact that 
there is a long interval between the first and second despatches, whereas the 
remainder follow each other at fairly regular intervals of two weeks. If, as 
seems reasonably probable, Thackeray was the author of the first despatch, he 
must have broken off his connection shortly thereafter, and the interval would 
be taken up with finding a successor. We can only conjecture why Thackeray 
would take this step. Perhaps he was dissatisfied with the speed or rate of remun- 
eration: he was at this time very strict in his demands for full and prompt pay- 
ment, as a contemporary letter to an unidentified editor proves.“ Perhaps, hav- 


2 Op. cit., Ch. x1x. 13 Thid., Ch. xx. 

4 The latter, dated February 2, 1844, is quoted by Ann Ritchie in her introduction to 
Volume v of his Works, pp. xxx-xxxi, as follows: “On giving you my manuscript, I gave it 
with the express stipulation that unless an immediate payment was made for it, it was 
not to be used; and you promised me faithfully that in sending the manuscript to——you 
would acquaint him with that condition on my part. The manuscript has been used: the 
proofs come back with many compliments—but I cannot pay my tradesmen with them; 
and beg to state what I before said, that I will do nothing without my fee.” 
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ing rashly assumed an additional journalistic connection, he found it an impedi- 
ment to his progress with Barry Lyndon. Perhaps the success of the History in 
Punch made such a distinct improvement in his financial prospects that he felt 
he could afford to dispense with obvious hack work. Perhaps it was simply that 
he was planning to leave Paris, as he did on March 5, and felt that he could no 
longer act honestly as a Paris correspondent. On the other hand, of course, 
though in view of his prestige it seems unlikely, the break may have been made 
by the other parties, out of a sense that the flippancy of the first despatch was 
not in keeping with the serious pretensions of their paper. 

There is one serious objection to accepting this version of the affair, and that 
is the fact that Duyckinck was told by Wikoff in April that Thackeray was his 
correspondent. If that were true, then at least the first two despatches were by 
Thackeray. Since the second despatch is so unlike Thackeray, we can only con- 
clude however that Wikoff was employing his talents of exaggeration, that he 
employed the present tense instead of the past to impress Duyckinck, whom he 
was anxious to secure as a contributor. 

All this is admittedly conjectural and inconclusive. Three salient facts— 
the entry in the Duyckinck diary, the reference to one of the proprietors in a 
contemporary essay by Thackeray, and his diary record of writing an American 
letter—make it probable that Thackeray was appointed Paris correspondent to 
the Republic newspaper early in 1844. The style and content of the Paris despatch 
in the issue of March 16, 1844, are such as to make it a probable minor addition 
to the Thackeray canon. Other days and other hands may bring a final satisfying 
solution for the obscurity which surrounds the matter. 

W. C. Desmonp PAcEy 

University of New Brunswick 


4. AN EXCHANGE OF LETTERS WITH LONGFELLOW 


NicLas M@xer, obscure printer, minor poet, and earnest patriot, belonged to 
the band of Forty-Eighters, whose love of liberty led them to transplant their 
ideal from the fallow soil of the old world to the fertile fields of the new, where, 
finding it flourish and flower, they were not content to enjoy its fruits by them- 
selves but sought to share them with others who had as yet not tasted them.’ A 
typical member of this consecrated band, Miiller, in the words of the Reverend 
Charles Timothy Brooks, had “always been at hand during the struggles for 
liberty on both sides of the water,”? having been involved in both the German 


‘The contribution made by the “German element” to the cause of freedom in the 
United States is referred to more fully in connection with comment upon this aspect of 
Miiller’s activities in a sketch of his career by P. A. Shelley in “Niclas Miiller, German- 
American Poet and Patriot,” which appears in Studies in Honor of John Albrecht Walz 
(Lancaster, Penn., 1941), pp. 1-20. The present article enlarges upon certain matters there 
presented and reveals for the first time the relationship of Miiller to Longfellow. 

*C. T. Brooks, prominent pastor at Newport and himself an outspoken partisan of free- 
dom, contributed an account of Miiller under the title of “A German Author” to the Boston 
Daily Evening Transcript of Wednesday, October 12, 1870, p. 1. Brooks’ observations on 
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Revolution of 1848 and the American Civil War. As publicist and poet he sup. 
ported the liberal movement in Germany and the abolition movement jp 
America. “He wrote,” Brooks remarked, “several stirring songs during our 
war.” Foremost among them was a cycle of sonnets entitled Zehn gepanszerie 
Sonnete, Mit einer Widmung an Ferdinand Freiligrath, und einem Nachklang: 
“Die Union, wie sie sein soll,” Von Niclas Miiller, Im November 1862 (New York, 
Gedruckt und zu haben bei Nic. Miiller, 48 Beekman St.), which Brooks himself 
translated into English but never published.® 

Miller also produced translations as well as original compositions, and it jg 
the former which Brooks, for his part the most prolific and versatile translator 
of German literature ever to appear in America, took special pains to praise. It 
was, in fact, through a spirited translation of ““The Star-Spangled Banner” that 
Brooks, by his own account, became acquainted with Miiller. The latter’s trans. 
lations, however, have literary as well as patriotic interest, for they comprise 
primarily competent German versions of contemporary American poems. “Since 
he came to this country,”’ Brooks reported in 1870, 


he has made many exquisite translations from Bryant and other American poets, which I 
hope he will one day publish in a volume. Thus far he has only printed a few very elegantly, 
on separate sheets. The finest I have seen is that of the piece on “The Battlefield,” con- 
taining the lines, “Truth crushed to earth,” &c. Bryant has also translated a piece of his, 
which is in his collected works.‘ 


In addition to his versions of “The Battlefield” (“Das Schlachtfeld’’) and 
“The West Wind” (“Der Westwind”) by Bryant, Miiller also “printed... 
on separate sheets” translations which he had made of “The Raven” (“Der 
Rabe”) by Poe and of Gray’s “Elegy, Written in a Country Church Yard” 
(“Elegie, geschrieben auf einem Dorfkirchhofe’’). The latter translations of 





Miiller, submitted under the date of the day preceding that of their publication, were sub- 
sequently reprinted from the Transcript in an unidentified newspaper published in Rhode 
Island, probably at Newport. A clipping of the pertinent article from the latter source, 
preserved among some of the Miiller material in Harvard College Library, was presented 
to the library by Brooks and recorded as having been received on November 8, 1870. Sub- 
sequent citations of remarks on Miiller by Brooks derive without exception from this 
source. 

3 Brooks’ translation, entitled Ten Sonnets in Armor, with a Dedication to Ferdinand 
Freiligrath and an after-ring: “The Union as it shall be,” by Nicolas Miller, In November 1862 
(New York, 48 Beekman St.), was first published by P. A. Shelley, of. cit., pp. 14-20. 

4 This is “Das Thranenparadies,” which had been published in the author’s first volume 
of verse, Lieder von Niclas Miiller, Bruchdrucker in der Offizin der J. G. Cotta’schen Buch- 
handlung (Stuttgart und Tiibingen, 1837), and which was printed in translation under the 
title of “The Paradise of Tears” in Graham’s Magazine for November, 1844 (xxv, v, 202), 
whence it was reprinted subsequently in collected editions of Bryant’s poetry as well as 
elsewhere. An acknowledgment by Miiller of Bryant’s compliment appeared in the form 
of a poem “An Wm. Cullen Bryant, Beim Lesen seiner Uebersetzung meines, ‘Thranenpara- 
dies,’ ” which was included in his second collection of poetry, Neuere Lieder und Gedichte 
von Niclas Miiller (New York, 1867), and which was also printed independently together 
with a translation of “The West Wind” (“Der Westwind’’) likewise by Bryant. 
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poems by Poe and Gray, both of which were dated 1874, may have been included 
among those to which Brooks had referred as unpublished in his notice of 1870. 
By the same notice, which is dated October the eleventh of this year, “Das 
Schlachtfeld”’ is shown to have been already in print. That not only this transla- 
tion but also ““Der Westwind” was in print even earlier in the year is revealed 
by the fact that copies of both, together with one of “‘Zehn gepanzerte Sonnete,”’ 
were received by Harvard College Library as a gift of Professor Longfellow un- 
der date of May 17, 1870.5 That all three items were in the poet’s possession, and 
probably in print, still earlier is suggested by Miiller’s exchange of letters with 
Longfellow in the latter part of 1864. 

Brooks, who in his notice of 1870 publicly encouraged Miiller to publish his 
translations of American poetry, had, it would appear, previously and privately 
urged him to seek additional endorsement of his translations. Accordingly, upon 
Brooks’ prompting, Miiller wrote to Longfellow as follows: 


Esteemed Sir 

Some time ago, Mr. Charles Brooks of Newport urged me to show you some of my 
translations from American poetry into German. Though I should have been very happy 
to hear a word of judgment and perhaps encouragement from you, I stil] would not have 
presumed to obtrude my productions upon you, but for the repeated suggestions of my 
friends. 

Iam sorry that the remaining copies of a volume of my earlier compositions, published 
by J. G. Cotta in Stuttgart, are at present in the hands of that firm, whereby I am pre- 
vented from sending you one. However I shall soon procure some thence. For the present, 
Ienclose a few in manuscript, and some copied from a printed collection which appeared, 
1837, together with the “Zehn gepanzerte Sofiete,” which I printed during the present 
war. 

It would make me glad to hear from you, as I have so many years been quite an hermit 
in the literary world. Excepting F. Freiligrath, I have since 15 years not corresponded 
with any poet friends. During these 15 years I have been exiled from Germany, and with 
the severing of the ties that bound me to my Father-land many other bonds were also 
broken. 

Yours truly 


Nicholas Miller 
48 Beekman St. 


New York, Aug. 30 1864. 
Prof. H. W. Longfellow, 
Harvard College.® 


‘This date appears both in the pamphlets themselves and in the official Record of Books 
Received at Harvard College Library, in the year 1870, in which latter place it further 
appears that they were part of a gift by Longfellow of sixty-nine items (Books Received, 
No. 20, Jan. 3, 1870 to Dec. 30, 1871). 

‘Permission to print this and the subsequent letter from Miiller to Longfellow has been 
generously granted by Mr. H. W. L. Dana, who personally assisted in the search for rele- 
vant material among the treasures of Craigie House. Both letters are reproduced in diplo- 
matic copies which present the final version without calling attention either to corrections 
made by the author in the text or to solecisms committed by him. The context into which 


these two letters and the intervening one from Longfellow are placed renders commentary 
unnecessary. 
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Promptly and graciously Longfellow replied: 


Nahant, Sept. 5. 
1864. 
My Dear Sir, 

Your friendly letter and package of poems have been forwarded to me at the seaside 
place where I am passing the summer, and I hasten to thank you for your kindness in 
sending them. 

The translations are very faithful and felicitous; being truly translations, and yet having 
the ease of original poems. Only those who have tried know how very difficult it is to attain 
this. 

I have read also with much pleasure the “Gepanzerte Sonnete”; which are spirited and 
to the purpose. The poems in ms. I have not yet read with much ease; as it strains my eyes 
to make out your German handwriting. 

With renewed thanks for your kindness 
I remain, Dear Sir 
Yours truly 
Henry W. Longfellow.” 


Almost immediately Miiller replied, having hastily printed off some proofs of the 
original poems that Longfellow had had difficulty in reading by reason of the 
German script in which they were written. 


18 Beekman St., New York. 
Sept. 14th 1864. 
Dear Sir, 

With great pleasure, I read your kind letter, acknowledging the receipt of my transla- 
tions. As you approve of the work of my leisure hours, I feel that my attempts have not 
been made in vain. 

It is your judgment that I desired to hear especially,—the judgment of one not only 
versed in various languages, but familiar with the peculiar poetical spirit and possessed 
of the literary treasures of each. 


7 Longfellow’s letter to Miiller is here reprinted from ‘‘An Unpublished Letter by Long- 
fellow toa German Correspondent,” by Walter Fischer in Studies for William A. Read (Uni- 
versity, La., 1940), pp. 313-315. The occasion for reprinting this letter, as indeed for pre- 
paring the present article, was provided by Mr. Fischer’s specious speculation concerning 
the identity of Longfellow’s anonymous correspondent and also by his mistaken attribution 
of the Zehn Gepanzerte Sonnete to Moritz Graf Strachwitz, who, to be sure, was also author 
of twelve “Gepanzerte Sonette” (Moritz Graf Strachwits Sdmtliche Lieder und Balladen, 
ed. H. M. Elster, Berlin, 1912, pp. 231-236). Eleven of these were published posthumously 
in 1850 and all of them, beyond identity of title and number and also similarity of subject 
(i.e., freedom, to which must be added the fact that one by Strachwitz is inscribed to 
Anastasius Griin while the group by Miiller is dedicated to Ferdinand Freiligrath), reveal 
no real relationship to Miiller’s cycle of sonnets, which, subsequently composed, likewise, 
number twelve, including a dedication and an “‘After-ring.” In thus depriving Miiller of his 
property, Fischer has matched the error made by Charles W. Wendte in his Memoir of 
Brooks in W. P. Andrews’ Poems, Original and Translated, By Charles T. Brooks (Boston, 
1885) and repeated by Camillo von Klenze in his Charles Timothy Brooks, Translator from 
the German, and the Genteel Tradition (Boston and London, 1937), in both of which books 
the sonnets by Miiller are attributed to Riickert, author of the celebrated cycle similarly 
entitled Geharnischte Sonette. 
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I am sorry for not having sent you those few specimens of my own compositions in 
English handwriting, as I ought to have anticipated the difficulty of reading them. I have 
now made a hastily-printed proof of some, as I wish you might peruse them easily. Sepa- 
rated by time and space from earlier poetical friends, I should feel happy, if I should 
occasionally be allowed to seek counsel from you. You have perhaps also experienced equa] 
desires when you were separated from your friends, as I think we like sometimes to com- 
municate our productions to some adviser, at least when the[y] are yet fresh. 

Again I thank you for your kind letter, ard hope this will find you in best health. 

Truly yours 
Niclas Miiller 
Prof. H. W. Longfellow 

Nahant 

Miiller’s suggestion of continuing the correspondence thus begun seems to have 
been unacceptable to Longfellow. At least no trace survives either of a reply by 
Longfellow to this letter or of a later letter by Miiller. Nor has any trace survived 
of the manuscript of the original poems or of the printed proof of several of the 
same, which Miiller sent to Longfellow, although, as has already been indicated, 
separate printings of several translations and of the Zehn Gepanzerte Sonnete have 
been preserved through Longfellow’s gift of these items to Harvard College 
Library. 

As a sample of Niclas Miiller’s ability as a translator, which was praised by 
Longfellow and Brooks, both of them eminent practitioners of the exacting art of 
translation, it is not inappropriate to reprint the translation especially lauded by 
the latter: 

Das Schlachtfeld. 
Von Wm. C. Bryant. Uebersetzt von Niclas Miiller. 


Den Rasen hier, das Bachleins Sand 
Ein wild Getiimmel einst zertrat, 
Wo stolze Herzen, Schwert in Hand, 
Im Schlachtgewélke sich genaht. 


Ach! ewig denkt das Land daran 
Wie seiner Tapfern Blut hier floss, 
Wie es noch warm von Hoffnung rann 
Auf’s Land, fiir das es sich vergoss. 


Jetzt alles ruhig, still und frisch, 
Das Zwitschern eines Vogels nur, 
Der Kinder Plaudern im Gebiisch, 
Und Heerdeglocken auf der Flur. 


Nicht von der Kriegsschaar ernst besetzt 
Schwarzmiulig die Kanone brummt, 

Kein Schlachtschrei ruft die Manner jetzt, 
O, wir’ auf immer er verstummt! 


Die Streiter ruhten bald, doch Du, 
Der sich in heissern Kampf begab 
Fiir Wahrheit, findest keine Ruh, 
Dein Krieg hért auf erst an dem Grab. 
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Freundloser Krieg, hinziehend lang 
Durch Jahr und Tag endles und weit, 
Ein wilder, waffenreicher Drang 
In Riicken, Front und auf der Seit’. 


Doch stirke Dich in Kampf zu gehn 
Und zage nicht vor Deinem Loos; 

Mag auch der Gute seitwirts stehn, 
Der Weise schaudern—Du, bleib gross! 


Und weich nicht aus der Lanze Stoss, 
Der Bosheit Pfeil, der zischend fliegt, 

Denn mit Dir ist ein Kampfgenoss, 
Ausdauer, welcher endlich siegt. 


Wahrheit gebeugt erhebt sich rein, 
Sie lebt in Ewigkeit, wie Gott, 
Irrthum, verlezt, walzt sich in Pein 
Und stirbt dem Génner selbst zum Spott. 


Ja, ob Du lagest auch im Staub 

Wenn furchtsam fliehn, die halfen Dir, 
Stirb hoffend und wie Jene glaub’, 

Die auf dem Schlachtplan fielen hier. 


Ein Anderer Dein Schwert dann schwingt, 
Ein Andrer Deiner Fahne Stab, 

Bis von Trompetenmund erklingt 
Der Siegeston ob Deinem Grab. 


PHILIP ALLISON SHELLEY 
The Pennsylvania State College 


5. OSCAR WILDE ON HIS SUBDIVIDING HIMSELF 


THE following letter by Oscar Wilde, generously sent to me by Professor Waldo 
H. Dunn of Scripps College, may be of interest to the readers of my article, 
“Oscar Wilde and the Devil’s Advocate,’ published in the September 1944 
number of PMLA, for it seems to be a pretty direct confirmation by Wilde him- 
self of some of the speculations which I made concerning Wilde’s splitting himself 
into different and often antithetical persons in his published works. So far as Mr. 
Dunn and I can discover, this letter seems never to have been printed. Mr. Dunn 
tells me that he found it in the Alexander Turnbull Library (now the National 
Library) in Wellington, New Zealand, when he was working there in 1932-33; 
and the holograph is presumably still there. The founder of the library, he says, 
“was a really great collector, and purchased letters, rare books, and proof sheets 
with discrimination.” 





Arthur H. Nethercot 


The letter is addressed to 


Ralph Payne 
50 Ennismore Gardens 
Princes’ Gate, S.W. 


It is postmarked 
London W. 
Fe 12 
94 


and reads as follows: 


16 Tite Street S.W. 
Dear Mr. Payne 


The book that poisoned, or made perfect, Dorian Gray does not exist: it is a fancy of 
mine merely. , 

I am so glad you like that strange coloured book of mine—it contains much of me in it 
—Basil Hallward is what I think I am: Lord Henry, what the world thinks me: Dorian 
what I would like to be—in other ages, perhaps. 

Will you come and see me? 

I am writing a play—and go to St. James’s Place, Number 10, where I have rooms, 
every day at 11:30. 

Come on Tuesday about 12:30, will you? But perhaps you are busy—Still, we can meet, 
surely, some day—Your handwriting fascinates me, your praise charms me. 


Yours truly, 
Oscar Wilde. 


So far as I have been able to ascertain, this is the only appearance of any Ralph 
Payne in Wilde’s checkered history, and I am not able to identify him further. 
It would be interesting to know whether he kept the suggested assignation. 

Wilde’s disclaimer of having had any particular book in mind when he intro- 
duced the famous volume “bound in yellow paper’ into his novel does not 
necessarily prove that he was not thinking in a general way of Huysmans’ A 
rebours when he described its effect on Dorian, especially since he mentioned the 
French story at his trial. The play that he refers to is probably either An Ideal 
Husband or The Importance of Being Earnest, both of which he was working on in 
1894, 

The important thing in the letter, however, is Wilde’s description of his three 
“mouthpieces” in the story. Other comments by him on Dorian Gray, some of 
them containing a sort of self-identification, are in existence, but none, so far as 
Iknow, goes so far in distinguishing between what he considered himself, what he 
would like to be, and what the public thought him; that is, between the artist, 
the suffering and unfortunate hero, and the suave and imperturbable villain. 


ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT 


Northwestern University 
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6. A SWINBURNE ALLUSION TO BLAKE 


IN his ‘(Changes of Aspect” (printed for the first time in my article in PMLA 
Lvur [March, 1943], 223-244), Swinburne writes: “A writer on whom I have 
lavished what many judges consider an extravagant exuberance of praise has 
put on record his verdict that a man who never changes his opinion is like stand. 
ing water—he breeds reptiles of the mind” (of. cit., p. 230). Since my article ap. 
peared I have been able to trace the allusion to Blake’s ““The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell’’: “ ...I found myself... hearing a harper... , and his theme was: 
‘The man who never alters his opinion is like standing water, & breeds reptiles 
of the mind’.” (The Poems and Prophecies of William Blake, Everyman’s | ibrary, 
p. 51.) 
CrypE K. Hyper 
The University of Kansas 





MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Continued from PMLA, trx, 1355) 


The Executive Council met April 14-15 in Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
N. Y., in three sessions: 2:30-6:00; 8:00-9:15 (followed by informal discussion) ; 
and 9:30 A.M.-1:00 P.M. There were present the President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer; Professors Parmenter, Wade, Baugh, O. W. Long, Cooper, Feise, 
Sherburn, and Dean DeVane. Proxies present were Professors Parmenter (for 
Morley), O. J. Campbell (for Hard and White), Blankenagel (for Aron), P. W. 
Long (for Wilkins), Dean DeVane and Professor O. J. Campbell were present at 
the first session only; Professor Orie W. Long could not stay for the third. 

The Council received reports from the Treasurer, Secretary, and New Variorum 
Shakespeare Committee. At 4:00 P.M. it stood in silence in memory of President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. After an interval business was resumed, and the 
following actions (rearranged alphabetically) were taken: 


1. Appointments. The Executive Council made the following appointments: 
[All appointees have accepted.] 


Editorial Committee: J. H. Bonfante (Princeton); Walter Blair (Chicago) 
Monograph Committee: Newman I. White (Duke) 

Committee on Photographic Reproduction: Walter T. Pattison (Minnesota) 
Program Committee: Walter Reichart (Michigan); E. V. K. Dobbie, 1945-47, 

(Columbia) vice White 
Revolving Fund Committee: Kemp Malone, ( Johns Hopkins) 

New Variorum Shakespeare Committee: C. F. Tucker Brooke 1945-48, Ch. (Yale); 

T. W. Baldwin, 1945-46, (Illinois) vice Rollins 
Committee on Research Activities: Alfred Foulet (Princeton); J. E. Gillet (Bryn 

Mawr) 

Committee on Trends in Education: I. L. Kandel (Columbia); R. H. Fife (Colum- 
bia); S. A. Freeman (Middlebury) 
English Section I. (Advisory and Nominating Committee): Walter Clyde Curry 

(1945), Ch.; John W. Spargo (1945-46); Robert R. Cawley (1945-47) 

Advisory Board on the Middle English Dictionary. Robert J. Menner, vice Von 

Wartburg 

2. By-Law II. To validate the mail ballot, the Council approved a change in 
(4) sothat it may read “‘At the Annual Meeting, members may vote for any three 
of the persons named on the official ballot, but members are permitted to forward 
their ballots, duly signed, by mail.” 

3. Committee on Research Activities. Its 1945 spring report was accepted. 

4. Honorary Members. In view of the depletion of the Roll, the Secretary was 
instructed to request the Committee to consider and report on future nomina- 
tions. 

5. Middle English Dictionary. The (appended) Basis for Cooperation was ac- 
cepted, and in pursuance of item 5 Professors A. C. Baugh and P. W. Long were 
appointed as members of the joint committee. (Cf. PMLA xtv, 1276-77.) 
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6. Nominations. The Executive Council made the following six nominations to 
the 1945 Ballot for 1946-49 members.of the Council: 


William Berrien Harvard Romance 
Jay B. Hubbell Duke English 
Robert A. Law Texas English 
Henry W. Nordmeyer Michigan Germanic 
Lawrence M. Price California Germanic 
Casimir D. Zdanowicz Wisconsin Romance 


7. Program Committee. The Council, as requested by the Committee, reviewed 
the case of Fnglish IX and declined to intervene, holding it to be within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee. 

Various other topics were discussed without final action. There was full agree- 
ment that we should proceed with plans for a 1945 Annual Meeting, with expecta- 
tion of a final decision in September. Since the last western Old Guard dinner was 
held in 1939, it was agreed that one should be held in 1945. A proposal that the 
Association encourage formation of groups of members in foreign lands met with 
general favorable response. In case business requiring attention should arise the 
Advisory Committee was instructed to report to the Council. 

Percy W. Lone, Secretary 





BASIS FOR COOPERATION 


TuIs agreement sets forth the conditions of cooperation between the Modern 
Language Association and the Administrative Authorities of the University of 
Michigan, the two parties to this agreement in the production of a Dictionary of 
Middle English, hereinafter referred to as the Dictionary. The Modern Language 
Association hereby expresses its interest in the Dictionary and the University 
indicates its intention to proceed as rapidly as possible toward its completion. 
Each agrees to abide by the conditions herein enumerated. 


1. A plan shall be prepared for the construction of the Dictionary. 


The following essentials shall be exhibited in the plan: 


(a) An estimate of the overall time for completion of the Dictionary, a state- 
ment of the size of the Dictionary planned, and an estimate of the annual 
budget required for editing the Dictionary. (This annual budget will be 
held, if possible, approximately at the present annual expenditure being 
made by the University. Funds from other sources, if made available, will 
be used primarily to diminish the time allowance.) 


(b) The scope, character, and purpose of the Dictionary. 
(c) Full details with respect to form and content of the entries. 


(d) General rules and regulations sufficiently explicit to guide the Editor in 
carrying out the plan agreed upon. 


2. The plan shall be prepared by the Editor and the associate editors and sub- 
mitted by him to the Advisory Board and the Dictionary Committee for their 
approvai. This general plan, when approved by them, shall become the control- 
ling agreement for construction of the Dictionary. It is recognized that minor 
modifications of the plan itself may be required as the work progresses. Such 
minor changes of, and any major revision of, this original plan shall be reported 
for approval as provided in section five. 


3. The Advisory Board is the agent and representative of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. It shall be appointed by the Executive Council of the As- 
sociation under its rules in such manner as to insure expert advice and counsel 
in matters pertaining to the construction of the Dictionary as these matters are 
set forth in the plan. Records of its meetings and actions shall be kept and shall 
be open to the Dictionary Committee of the University whenever joint action 
of the two committees is requested by the controlling bodies. 


4. The Dictionary Committee is an agent of the University and shall be ap- 
pointed as are other committees of this type. Under its direction, budgets will be 
prepared, appointments to the staff recommende!, and the operations of the 
staff supervised. It shall keep in communication with the Advisory Board. Its 
tecords shall be accessible to the Advisory Board whenever joint action of the 
two committees is requested by the controlling bodies. 
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5. The Editor shall be selected by a joint committee made up of representatives 
from the Advisory Board and the Dictionary Committee, from a panel prepared 
by agreement between these two committees. He shall select his staff subject to 
final approval of the appointing authorities, and shall have full charge of execu- 
tive planning and of operations. He shall prepare reports as often as twice an- 
nually, which reports shall show progress, general rules established, typical 
decisions reached, and explain all minor deviations from the plan. No major 
changes in the plan shall be made prior to consultation with, and joint approval 
of, the Advisory Board and the Dictionary Committee; provided, further, that 
any such change shall neither extend nor increase the agreed period of time for 
production, the cost, or the size of the Dictionary as shown in the plan. 


6. Communications between parties associated in countractual, agency, or 
employee relations with the production of the Dictionary, shall be open to the 
Dictionary Committee, the Advisory Board, and the officers of the controlling 
bodies. No decision affecting the work on the Dictionary or the plan of coopera- 
tion herein described shall be made without the written approval of all parties 
joining in this agreement. 





